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FRANK PIERCE 


Frank Prerce, whose portrait heads this 
number, is, with Major-General Winfield 
Scott, so prominently before the country 
at this moment, that we cannot help con- 
necting and contrasting candidates whose 
antithesis of conduct, character and prin- 
ciples, is as remarkable as the antagonism 
of their political juxta-position. 

In attempting this task we are com- 


elled to offer to the consideration of our | 
P 


readers the lamentable picture—so often 
presented in our Presidential elections, 
but never yet so deplorably caricatured— 
of (Seott) the desperate office-seeker in 
pitiable contrast with (Pierce) the man 
whom, in his dignified retirement, “ office” 
comes to seek. We have the martinet, 
bred and accustomed to despotic military 
habits of command, in 
legislator and jurist—student maker and 
expounder of the constitution and the 
laws he has industriously digested, la- 
bored conscientiously to uphold, or dili- 
gently helped to frame. We have the 
profession: al soldier—4ound, in war time, 
to give his country the benefit of those | 
military services which his class are paid | 
for by anticipation, through long years of 
peace, and looking only to that profession | 
for farthering his career—competing for 
our suffrages with the chivalrous citizen 


contrast with the | 








AND MAJOR-GENERAL SCOTT. 


midst of his suecesses—won at the head 


|of such an army as this Continent never 
‘saw before in arms together—wrangled 


and quarrelled with every one, over him, 
under him, or associated with him, from 
the Secretary of War to the Generals 
under his command, and we have Pierce, 


| the citizen, his companion in arms—who 


brought nothing (except his laurels) back 
from the fields of Mexico, but golden 
opinions and good will. 

We have, on the one side, the scheming 


| politician—or rather, we should say, the 


politician whose morbid vanity other 
schemers bit, bridle, spur and ride— 
whose past conduct is as fall of inconsis- 
tency as his letters and his speeches— 
pitted against Pierce, whose undeviating 
consistency of publie life courts the mi- 
nutest scrutiny. We have the puppet of 
wire-pullers, who have long since lotted 
out the spoil and traced the course to be 
followed by their tool, whom they have 
led to make ridiculous a once fair name, 
(professionally aequired,) which, if their 
candidate—for his own misfortune, and 
calamitously for the country—could sue- 
ceed, they ‘would unserupulously render 
odious. ‘ 

We have Scott, whose name is more’ 
suggestive of egotism and vanity than 


and patriotic volunteer who abandoned | | the old emblem of the greyhound hold- 


his peaceful avocations, Hampden-like, to 


ing up a looking-glass, and whose likeness 


take up the sword, and who, when the might stand unmistakably for the first 
interests of his country demanded it, and personal pronoun in the picture grammars 


when the war was over, laid down his| for the use of infants. 


sword, his honors and his rank. 


Scott, the most: 
vainglorions and pliant of men, the incar 


We have the soldier Scott, who, in the | nation of the letter I—at once the peacock 
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of politics, with tail outspread, and clay in 
the potter’s hand—or more than clay in 


the plastic fingers of such a master spirit | 


as the Mephistopheles Seward. 


On the other, Frank Pierce, who has | 


seldom taken any active part in politics 
but = some great interest required it, 
and wi 10 has never been backward then 
in upholding, with resolute sagacity, a 
great principle involved, at the e xpense of 
political prospects, friendly connexion, 
and personal inconvenience —whether with 
his sword. his pen, or powers of speech. 


Pierce, who has aa, as often seen declin- | 


ing as his rival scheming for office—who 


ean afford to wait calmly now his fellow- 


citizen’s suffrages, (which Scott resorts to 
the arts of the mountebank to secure.) 
because the unequivocal tenor of his past 
life is more satisfactory than any pledge 
a candidate can give on the eve of elec- 


tion,—whose antecedents shew less of the | 
politician and more of the statesman than 
those of any other man of any other par- | 


ty promine ntly before the country . and 
who, elected to an office which he has not 
solicited, comes into power unbound by 
promises, unshackled by pledges, and un- 


fettered by any influence excepting that | i 


! 


| 





which may be exercised over him by the | 


consistency of his past career, and 


the | 


resent or future exigencies of the nation | 


over which he is called to preside. 


| 
Of Scott our opinions have been freely | 


expressed in the preceding numbers of this 
Review ; we have only to observe that 
since those remarks were made, 
been assiduously striving to justify our 
most depreci iatory anticipations. 
Apparently impressed with the idea 
that a people like that of the United 
States does not grow wiser, or will be 
tempted to renew, abjured and expioded 
errors and follies when brought forward 
in a stale and less attractive shape, his 


he has | 


partizans have absurdly resorted to the | 


wornout expedient of military clap-trap, 
and after the wholesome experience which 
the nation had of honest. blunt old Zack- 
ery, (whose death only, saved his country 
from a civil war.) are blind enough to 
hope they can successfally bring forward. 
by the aid of fuss, feathers, fireworks. 
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There is something not merely ridicu- 
lous, but disgusting to men of and 
offensive to the dignity of the country, in 
this threadbare attempt to influence our 
suffrages by a display untruthfully and 
flimsily gotten up under the pretext of 

professional duties”’—when the tour of 
“ Napoleon the Little” through the de- 
partments, or of Francis Joseph through 
Hungary, or of Soulouque, in his 07 
crown and paste diamonds, through his 
dominions—renders this proceeding re- 
volting in itself by 

We cannot either too strongly repro- 
bate the unseemly feature introduc ed into 
our politics in this electionee ring tour, by 
bringing female influence immodestly 
forw: ae to operate on the canvass—we 
cannot condemn too harshly the repro- 
duction and adoption by one of the two 


sense, 


moulu 


association. 


| great political parties which have hitherto 


swayed the destinies of this Union, of 
the scandal which both censure in wo- 
men’s-rights-conventions,—the dragging of 
woman from that sanctuary of modest 
privacy in which she is ens shrined into an 
unnatural publicity which is profanation, 
and as destructive of the halo of femin- 
ine delicacy surrounding her as, contact of 
the fingers to the bloom upon the fruit, or 
the hot breath of a ball-room to the fresh- 
ness of the flower: we cannot, in fine, see, 
without protest, the renewal in Republi- 
can America of the worst practices of bour- 
ough-mongering England, in its worst days, 
when a fair Duchess of Devonshire pur- 
chased the votes of rowdies with kisses 
from her red, prostituted lips. 

In expressing this opinion, we speak 
rather as American citizens and republi- 
cans than as Democrats, and, indeed, 
against our interest as Democrats, if Dem- 
ocrats—like W higs—could have any in- 
terest which was not that of American 
Republicanism. For in as far as Pierce’s 
election is concerned, no circumstance 
could have been hoped for more propi- 
tious than General Winfield Scott’s “ Im- 
perial progress” through Kentucky, Ohio 
and New York. As we had foreseen, 
and have foretold in the columns of this 


| Review, out of his own mouth has come 


| the Whig 


candidate’s condemnation, as 


transparencies and salutes of cannon,| we were sure it would, unless his parti- 

another military candidate in the person | zans judiciously contrived to stop it. 
There has been indeed but one day of 

his triumphal march on which he has not 


of the 
field Scott. 


rain- glorious Major-General Win- 


a ate 








contrived seriously to injure his chances 
of election, and that was on the occasion 
of his arrival in New York city, when, we 
are informed, that he ate his dinner and 
retired to bed 

Can W. H. Seward be sincere in his 
advocacy, or is the obstinate vanity of his 
protegé too impracticable ? Surely other- 
wise he might have taken a hint from 
those Greek communicants of whom we 


read that, determined to partake of the | 


Sacrament in a state of innocence, they 
retire, at Easter, after confession and ab- 
solution, to sleep away the intervening 
days that they may not sin F 

Why has not Seward got Winfield Scott 
to bed, instead of letting him roam ram- 
pant through the country, making bad 
worse,and demolishing the slender chances 
of his party ? 

We will not deny that even when qui- 
etly in bed he is not safe, but may fool- 
ishly get up, as on a recent occasion, to 
make vulgar speeches about being 


“ Caught with his b——s down;” 


but then a leaf might have been taken 
from Ingoldsby’s legend, when Roger, the 
monk, on a festive occasion, where the 
friars 


“Each sat with a napkin tacked under bis chin,” 


got not with vanity but with wine “ ex- 
eeedingly drunk,” whereupon 


“They put him to bed and they locked him in.” 


and in sad, sober earnest, this really gal- 
lant old soldier, in his political dotage, 
should have been locked up and locked in 
by his party before he was allowed to 
make an exhibition nationally so humiliat- 
ing that—even at the expense of all the 
votes which he has given to Pierce by hi: 
proceedings—-we would patriotically have 
co-operated to prevent so derogatory an 
exposure. 

Cesar the great egotist, Frederick of 
Prussia, the most salient example of bad 
taste, and Napoleon, who never hesitated 
by any trick of stage effect to set his 
mighty deeds in the most dazzling light— 
three of the greatest and least modest 
captains on record, would have succeeded 
in associating their names with everlast 
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'men and fat eattle ? 
| but its swine ? 


ing ridicule if they had made half as much citizens nothing but the imperfect intona- 
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(allusion to their exploits as Seott to his 
| achievements during his “ progress.” 

| Tntoxicated by his ambition, and by a 
| vanity without precedent or parallel, and 
| exalted into the seventh heaven by mor- 
| bid inflammation of the organ of self-es- 
| teem, which the sound of his own voiee, the 
| cheer of crowds, the tossing up of bonnets, 
‘and flattery of parasites has further irri- 
| tated, there is not a spot, a circumstance, 
or an individual in a crowd which does 
/not remind him overpoweringly of his 
“ glory”—there has not been a low art of 
flattery, degrading to himself and insult- 
ling to the good sense of his hearers, to 
|which visions of the White House have 
‘not urged him to resort, and there has 
perhaps never been presented a more 
anomalous and pitiable picture of egregi- 
ous inflation, mixed up with injudicious 
self abasement. 

The story of this voluntary exposure is 

'soon told. Winfield Scott makes Win- 
field Scott’s apotheosis, and for a peg on 
which to hang this self-glorification he is 
never more at a loss than that quick-wit- 
| ted preacher to whom Frederick the Great 
| once sent into the pulpit a blank sheet of 
paper instead of the promised text, at 
which, nothing embarrassed, the ready di- 
vine, pointing first to one spotless page 
and then to the other, began— 

“ My beloved brethren, here is nothing 
and there is nothing, and out of nothing 
in six days God made the world.” 

Incense enough burned at the shrine 
lof self, there is no transparent flattery 
| which ever demagogue employed, which 

he does not scatter round him; no gross 
| cajolery to which his feverish anxiety 
'for office does not resort; but so awk- 
| wardly—with such an utter want of 
| decency and of tact, and in such thorough 
| forgetfulness of the fact that his audito- 
| ries have not the same voracious appetite 
'for indiscriminate laudation as himself, 
| that praise inferentially becomes insult in 
| his mouth. 
=” Kentucky he is enchanted with the 
| ladies and the cows; in another place de- 
‘lighted with the German accent and rich 
| Irish brogue, and, if we remember rightly, 
in Ohio with the pigs 
| Has Kentucky nothing but its fair wo- 
Has Ohio nothin 
Have his Irish fellow- 
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tion of their speech, that he picks these 
out to kindle his factitious enthusiasm 
with? Or does the General believe that 
if his friend with a strong head and stout 
heart happens to have a distorted mouth 
and crooked limbs, he will offend or please 
him by exclaiming with effusion, “My 


dear fellow I love you and esteem you on | 


account of that jolly mouth awry of yours, 
and of those dear bandy legs ?” 

A word more and we have done with 
the absurd exhibition made by the com- 
mander-in-chief in the progress of an elec- 
tionecring canvass, unjustly, unconstitu- | 
tionally, aud unjustifiably undertaken, | 
since the spirit of our institutions cannot | 
sanction retention of full control over the 
federal forces in the hands of a Presiden- 
tial candidate who might be as dangerous 
as this one is harmless ; and since, 
or wrong, the rules of the service over 
which he presides (and to which, accord- 
ing to the Articles of War, he is bound to 
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right 


| hand” being “ worth two in the bush” hag 
become matter of public notice and eari- 
cature, he can hardly make political capi. 
tal out of his rejection of promised proble- 
matical Mexican dollars, to be secured by 
relinquishment of Uuncle Sam’s substan- 
tial pudding. 

But does he not comprehend that he 
—the General ofa Republic so justly and 
so sensitively jealous of the intercourse of 
all its officials with foreign governments, 
tha* it inexorably prohibits ‘hain receiy- 
ing the smallest present from any state 
or “prinee—has been guilty of a conceal- 
ment so important that any government in 
| monarchic Europe would have punished it, 
| in a commander, by immediate dismissal ? 

Is he too much blinded by his vanity to 
see that it was to the United States Gene- 
ral and not to the individual Scott, who, 
at any rate in Mexico, had no individu- 
| ality, that the proposition was addressed 
| Is he unable to understand that it was 


i 





furnish the first example of obedience,) | intolerable presumption in him to venture, 
would punish the same infraction, by an | right or wrong, on deciding what should 
officer of inferior grade, with deprivation | be: done in so important a matter without 


of his commission. 

To say that the Whig candidate's 
speeches have not been politic wd is not an 
argument but a subterfuge—to which we 


might concede that they have certainly | 


been impolitic, 

And if anything had been wanted to 
cap and crown this objectionable display 
it has been furnished by the General him- 
self, in a grave, damnatory, and disquali- | 
fying avowal. 

We allude to the confession which, in | 
his infatuated mouth—Heaven save the 


mark !—assumes the aspect of a boast, | 
of the United | 


that when in command 
States army in Mexico, an influential 
party in that republic wished to place | 
him at the head of the government with a 
view of annexation to this U nion, and of- 
fered him a million of dollars gratuity, | 
and a salary of two hundred and fifty | 
thousand dollars. We will nct dwell on 
the mental obtuseness, which prevented 
him from perceiving that such an admis- 
sion, at this late day, is in itself presump- 
tive evidence that he hesitated, weighed, | ¢ 
and entertained the proposition, and that 
at this moment, when he clings with such 
damaging tenacity to the commander-i in- 


consulting that government, elected by his 
country to direct its foreign relations, 
| which he was not, and to which he owed 
| both his allegiance and appointment? 
Can he not by ‘this time realize that—be- 
| sides having no right to judge one way or 
the other—the opinion upon which he 
acted was, no less than the action in itself, 
| 80 egregiously wrong, that instead of fur- 
| thering his prospects to the Presidency by 
| this disclosure, he was exposing himself 
to be eashiered, if he had not lived un- 
der the most indulgent republic in the 
world towards its public men ? 

So that, forsooth! a consummation to 
| which our “manifest destiny’—(ridieule 
the word as Fogyism may )—distinetly 
| points, and which some day must be ful- 
| filled, after long tyranny endured and nu- 
merous revolutions, at great expense of 
‘human suffering, blood, and treasure, 
might have been accomplis shed—so that 
Mexico, with its vast terr itory, undeveloped 
| wealth, and roads from sea to sea, was about 
to drop, of its own good pleasure, pacifi- 


| 


ciency, contracted views, and narrow- -mind- 
edness of Major- General Winfield Scott, 
who strives, in the same breath in which 





chief’s pay, that his keen appreciation of | he makes this ayowal, agonizingly to dis- 


the homely proverb of “one bird in the 


claim bis former Nativiam ! ! 


eally, into our lap, but for the self-suffi- 
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He is afraid of the mixture of bloods. | sidency of General Scott—the weaker ves- 
Who made him, where the nation should sel—subjected as he is to the same influ- 
have judged, a judge in Israel ? ences, and pulled by the same wires. Now 

Though low electioneering cunning has | that resuscitation would be civil war. If 
rendered him sensible of given effects on | | Pierce comes into office there may be for- 
popular opinion, has he not come to ap- | eign war, say his adversaries. We do not 

reciate the principle his countrymen have | deny the possibility of such an eventuality, 
ong since accepted, that instead of res- | though we doubt it. 

tricting, like the Jews of old, our heritage 1-8 ertainly, unless we grievously mis- 
of freedom to the elected few, we throw | judge him. and that he belies his past, he 
open to the whole white human family, | will submit to no insult or aggression, 
(and to every race excepting one which | know how to maintain the dignity of the 
local and sp ecific causes, connected with | Union, and assert for his country a posi- 
its inferiority, oblige us to except.) the | tion in the world to which its w eight enti- 
portals of civil and religious liberty ? | tles it, but which the timidity of its poli- 
And does he not know that Providence | | ticians has hitherto neglected to assume. 
has willed, and experience conclusively | But will this lead to war? We think not. 
established that long before any tide | Inaccessible at home as long as united, 
of foreign ignorance or abasement can | whilst there are none whose arm can 
overflow us, the immigrant masses become | reach us, there are few beyond the reach 
fused, fashioned, and converted with us, | of our far-stretching arm, which can strike 
in creditable citizenship, into our likeness? | them in their commerce, or in the vulner- 

And why so? Because of the relative | able sores and pl: aces which political com- 
proportions of citizens and of any possible | binations and misgovernment expose. 
influx. The spirit of the masses in Great Britain. 

If Mexico had twenty-five millions, and | the balance of parties, and the extent of her 
this Union only seven, we could under- | cotton trade will not allow her to quarrel 
stand the force of the objection. As it is,| withus. Of France we are by far the heav- 
with inverted figures, the Mexicans being | iest customer, and to the government of 
only seven to ‘twenty -five millions, w ko France, as to the rest of Europe,—we may 
would out-vote, out-number, and out-breed | make that terrible menace which France 
them, we can only say that we have to|once made to the coalesced cabinets of 
thank the unhappy accident of his position, | Europe, when it threatened, “Send us war, 
and his dog-in-the-manger spirit for hay- | and we will return you liberty !” 
ing missed an unprecedented chance of na- The question stands therefore, thus: 
tional preferment, and that if we have, as | Scott and prospective civil war—Pierce 
we believe, a host of citizens who could | and possible foreign war. But it is fur- 
have led our armies successfully up to | ther removed by the fact that foreign war, 
Mexico, as well ashe has done.we will not | whilst we are united, is in the highest de- 
do any untried man the injustice to sup- | gree improbable, and little to be dreaded 
pose that we have another, besides the | if it should oceur, whilst the inevitable 
Whig candidate, who would wantonly have | concomitant of a civil contest would be a 
thrown so grand an opportunity away. disastrous foreign war 

And here, as with a subject stale, flat. But though it is easy to point out that 
and unprofitable, we take our leave of | Scott is in every way and would have been 
General Winfield Scott. If choice there | at any time peculiarly unfitted for the 
could be between the candidates before us | chief magistr acy, and that, therefore, there 
as men, there can be none between the | cannot be a moment’s hesitation between 





prospects their administrations offer. him and Frank Pierce, this is but nega- 
There is a question, and one only, dan- | tive laudation of the Democratic candi- 
gerous—if imprudently handle d—to this! date. It remains for us to inquire wheth- 


Union, but which the patriotism of the | er he is likely to prove equal, not to the 
majority and sagacity of statesmen has ex- | ordinary duties of the P residency, which 
oreised and laid Well, this question, | many distinguished public men in both 
dangerously resuscitated under General | parties would adequately have fulfilled, but 
Taylor, would. in every human probability, to the new and critical cireumstances in 
rise tl ireateningly before us with the Pre-! which, by the accident of its development, 








i 
| 
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and through the oper ration of external 
causes, this Republic is likely, during his 
administration, to be place: l. For as na- 
tions cannot remain stationary, we con- 
sider a situation critical as much when 
neglect or forfeiture of great opportunities 
of progression are involved, as when retro- 
gression is to be prevented, and actual in- 
jury warded off. 

Up to this time, since the war of Inde- 
pendence, this Union has been agitated by 
three critical and vital questions, whose 
fortunate solution has made it what it is 
The first was whether a centralized and 


Oligarchic, or decentralized and Demo- 
cratic tendency should prevail. The 


second, whether this country should be- 
come a Temple of Freedom for the world, 
or adopt as its rule of policy a Judaic, or 
perhaps, rather, we should say—that Greek 
exclusivism, which, in contradistinction td 
Roman comprehensiveness, exercised so 
marked an influence on the 
the two people. The third trenched on 
the great and fruitful principle of State 
Rights Inviolability, happily settled by 
the Compromise. No one. we believe, in 
the Democratic, nor, indeed, any candid 
member of the Whig party, will be dis- 


posed to deny the momentous nature of 


these questions, and the gravity of their 
solution. Now we conte one iat the United 
States are again placed in circumstances 
no less pre; nant, imports ai and decisive. 

The growth of our strength, the influ- 
ence of our ex: umple, the state of pub lie 
opinion throughout the world, the inter- 

ests of humanity and of our own material 
and moral greatness, all point significantly 
to the advantage of assumingand facilities 
of securing that predominant position 
amongst the nations of the earth, to which 
we are entitled. 

But even if we were willing to forego 
all these opportunities, and timidly ar nd 
selfishly to accept of isolation, the progress 
of events, and the march of our “ manifest 
destiny” prevents it. Adoption of the 
principles of ree Trade by the Demo- 
cratic party, and by the nation, changes 
of itself all the issues of the case, and al 
ters radi rendering impos- 
sible that contraction within ourselves un- 
has stagnated in 
im pel- 
Demo- 


7? 

aily our policy, 
der which civilization 
China and Japan, and irresistibly 
ling our vigorous and progressive 
cracy into that universality 


fortunes of 


oi expansion | 





| 





| the most vital imp 





| 
the 
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whie h characte rize d Rome of old. and the 
modern empire of Great Britain, whose 
influence, vicious as both these sy stems 
were, extended or extends through the 
known world. 

This great fact is rendered obvious if 
we cousider the increased facilities of in- 
tercourse—reduction of the Atlantic 
Ocean to what was the width of the Medi- 
terranean Sea of a former generation—the 
prospective proximate reduction to five or 
six days passage of the actual ten to which 
the thirty which our fathers took to tra- 
verse it has been shortened—the magneti¢ 
wires before long connecting the conti- 
nents; but above all the contact into 
which we are inevitably brought with the 
powers of the old world upon this conti- 
nent by the plethoric growth of our pros- 
perity, by the fruitful nature of our insti- 
tutions, and by the enterprising spirit of 
our race—as these swell our cincture with 
a rapidity never contemplated by the most 
visionary and sanguine a few years ago. 

We are on the Pacific, where a great 
state has sprung up with a rapidity so 
marvellous as to recall rather the wonders 
of the Arabian Nights’ Tales, than any 
example the most startling which the past 
has furnished. 

Surrounding Mexico, we are, 
quence, upon the Isthmus—become an in- 
dispensible highway, of which some of the 
West India Islands are connecting sta- 
tions. On the broad expanse of the Pa- 
cific (beyond which China, Japan, and the 
Eastern continent of Asia, with half the 
human race, or thereabouts, peopling it, 
extend to invite our enterprise) lie the 
Sandwich Islands, useless to any other 
power for purposes of civilization, and of 
our trade; 
and in this direction the rising State of 
California, concentrating, as it does, all 
intellect and adventurous spirit not 
only of our intell ctual and adventurous 


in conse- 


rtance to 


people, but of the world, zz// push forward 


t, and already 


ol a lf, if ue Union does no 

weakened in its allegiance by the W hig, 
Fogy, Federal Government's neglee t— 
may perhaps when colossally increased in 


power, ask itself the use of a con- 


1exion which P yrofits by her successes, but 


come to 


by whose co-operation in working out her 
de stiny she did not profit. Now let us 
ask, be our government as timidly sta- 


tionary as can be ¢ meeived, and will it 


7 


facto | 


possibly be able long to avoid that contact 
with the governments of Europe which it 
so much dreads; and is it not time that 
they should be made to understand that 
upon this continent and its dependencies 
we will tolerate no more interference than 
France does in Algeria, or Great Britain 
in India, or at the Cape. 

Connected with this subject two ques- 
tions should be examined—that of expedi- 
ency and that of right. The question of 
right i is immutable, that of expediency has 
undergone a change which prec isely con- 
stitutes the opportunity by which this 
country is called to profit. 

The “ injustice of encroaching on our 
neighbours’’—* treaties’—“ laws of na- 
tions’—and the benefits of a scrupulous 
adherence to these fallacies or rules—un- 
just because one- sided—is urged as an ex- 
euse for remaining stationary. 

Now, in the first place, we would briefly 
remark, what on some future occasion, we 
hope to show more fully, that these “ laws 
of nations,” as far as codification or pre- 
cedent is concerned, are a mere deception 
and delusion—that no international law 
exists but what is based on relative just- 
ice and on Common sense. 
rules which governments and diplomatists 
quote from Vatel or Grotius, or pretend 
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| 
| 


| by any tribe or nation whom they 





and that the | 


to have by common consent compounded, | 


are inconsistent. at variance with common 
sense and justice, and never adhered to 
but when it suits their purpose. 

For, instance, they would persuade us 


| 


that prior possession and occupation to a 


territory constitutes an inviolable title. 
Is it possession de gure or de facto? If 
de jure, your compact must be made with 
the rightful owner Now how many na- 

tions. O t 
are there in possession of any soil who 
have not by 
some other owner. 
dispossessed some other, 
into the night of time ? 


force or fraud dispossessed 
who precedently had 
and so on back 
If you mean de 
ossession, we reply 


| the Russians interfere in 
r families or races ruling nations, | 


its agricultural millions, which was not 
forme oly inhabited and possessed by a few 
hundred families of hunters, unless where 
these intermediately gave way to some 
thousand families of herd lsmen—subdued 
in their turn by the agricultural millions 
they preceded ? 

Again: Spain, Portugal, France, Hol- 
land, England, lay it down as a principle 
of international law that prior discovery 
of an island, continent, or portion of a 
continent, and the planting on it of a white, 
blue, or yellow figured rag, establishes a 
clear title against any previous occupancy 
may 
choose to expel or conquer, and one which 
they are bound mutually to respect. 

Now, is this interpretation based on 
strict logical even-handed justice? ~ Is 
such an interpretation possib le? And 
may we not modify for a universal bene- 
ficial purpose a rule which necessity has 
incessantly obliged men to break through 


from the earliest times, and from which 


the mere ambition or vanity of princes 


land of nations has so often induced them 


to depart ? 

Let us next enquire which of the powers 
has adhered to the boasted laws of nations 
and the treaties they have made, or rather 
when have they observed, when it was to 
advantage to break through them ? 
not England when allowed a com- 
mercial footing seize the territories of the 
Great-Mogul? Did not Russia seize 
Georgia? Did not Russia, Austria and 
Prussia partition Poland? Did not Eng- 
land, France and Russia destroy the Turk- 
ish fleet? Did not a French army put 
down the Roman Republic? Did not 
Hungary in de- 
Did not Nap les de- 


their 


Did 


fiance of that law ? 


|prive Sicily and Russia Poland of their 


‘land ? 


| Cracow in flagrant violation of 
. the ac loption of | 


this prine iple would have barred the in- | 


crease and imped ed the civilization of 
ninety-1 sane hundredths of the human race 
By following out that rule afew thousand 


Indians i eietadie ly decimated by disease 
and famine. would have roamed over the 
territory of this Union, which now feeds 
five-and-twenty millions, and ina like man- 


ner, where is the country now peopled by 


| most barbarous or 


constitutions? Did not French and Eng- 
lish protocols separate Belgium from Hol- 
And did not Austria seize on 
the boast- 
ed treaties of 1812 2 

And here one suggestive question more 
presents itself. Will any one contend 
that a British a in India, which 
does improve, though slightly and slowly 
the condition of the grea t bulk of the na- 
tive population, is on a par with extension 
of the Russian rule. which still further 
degrades, impoverishes and oppresses the 
miserable races over 
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which it extends? Or that British occu- 
pation of India, Malta, the Ionian Islands 
or Southern Africa, whose people have no 
representation, and which are a mere 
apanage—can be compared to voluntary 
United-States annexation, making the 
annexed bone of its bone, flesh of its 
flesh, and conferring on it self-government, 
and every right, privilege and liberty 
enjoyed in the oldest States of the Union ? 

Disdaining as we do all comparison with 
despotic governments—we have, therefore, 
nationally as much, and a far better found- 
ed right to extend over this Continent 
and its dependencies, than Great Britain, 
France or Holland to spread their domi- 
nation over Asia, Africa or Java. 

This right established, its exercise brings 
us to the question of expediency, and is a 
matter in which we are only to be guided 
by the dangers, difficulties or sacrifices 
that it might entail, and their comparison 
with the necessities to satisfy, or benefits 
to accrue. Being, as we have long been, 
one of the two great maritime powers of 
the world; there is but one—Great Bri- 
tain—which could impede us, and as year 
by year we are overtaking her, a solid 
reason existed why, consistently with our 
self-dignity and immediate interests we 
should defer such steps as might involve 
us in a collision with her. 

Now what is this bugbear Great Bri- 
tain? Of what doesit consist? Of mil- 
lions moved like a despotism by an indi- 
vidual will? No! ofa government and a 
people. Ofa government, very powerful 


and free to act—where the people has no | 


fixed opinion or appreciated interest, and 
which—Whig or Tory—is anxious to 
thwart our progress, and as much opposed 
to our principles, as to those of pure 

absolutism ;—of a people which where it 
has a fixed opinion, and where its known 
interest is engaged irresistibly controls 
that government. 

The question was how to drive the 
wedge in between this people and that 
government, and the acceptation of Free- 
Trade principles by this Union happily 
solves the query. With such a prospect, 
—sympathising as its lower and powerful 
middle-classes do on the whole rather with 


us than with their aristocracy—the mind | 


of the British people is made up to resign 
to us this Continent and its dependencies 
Ministries may bark and bluster as they 
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will, the nation will not let them go to 
war for Cuba, or for Mexico, or for the 
Isthmus, or for the Sandwich Islands, or 
even for Canada or Nova Scotia. 

And why so? Because—sated with 
naval and military glory during the last 
war—sated with Trafalgar and with 
Waterloo—sated with en over a 
hundred and forty millions in India— 
it feels that it has nothing eualily to 
gain, and much certainly to lose by war, 
and because not being itself desirous of 
extension, it justly calculates that it will 
derive the solid benefits of increased com- 
mercial intercourse from annexation of all 
or any of these isles and territories to the 
United States. 

Of this state of feeling, a discriminating 
perusal of the works of recent writers, of 
leading articles, and of speeches in the 
House of Commons and at public demon- 
strations, afford conclusive evidence which 
on some future occasion, space permitting, 
we may reproduce. As to our position in 
the old world, it is understood (in Eng- 
land) that we have no interest, but what 
is common to the British people with our- 
selves, and, indeed, to all commercial 
communities ;—that is to say the enfran- 
chisement of the nations of the Continent, 





| and their consequent material well-being, 


whence commerce would ensue. 

Though, therefore, no doubt a British 
Whig or Tory ministry would see with 
distaste and jealousy the assertion of our 
legitimate influence in Europe, the time is 


| gone bye when it could quarrel with us on 


such an issue, or any issue short of direct 
aggression, whilst it would not be permit- 
ted to array itself against us in any con- 
test that might arise between a third 
nation and this Repub lie. 

The question is, therefore, no longer as 
to whether we should assert an adequate 
posi ition in the Old World, and supremacy 
in the New, at the expense and hazard of 
a gigantic contest; it is narrowed to the 
issue whether we should neglect or profit 
by the opportunity of securing both at 


| the risk of obstacles compar: atively i sig 
| nificant, and which, without serious di fli- 


culty or danger we should be sure to over- 


; come. 


Now for this novel and imminent situa- 
tion, and for these altered circumstances, 
no hacknied politician, mechanically ac- 
customed, whether in office or in op posi- 
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tion to run round in the mill of politics 
—whatever his acquirements—would be 
fitting. For this a whole-souled man is 


wanting, imbued with a deep sense of our | 


duties, ‘and profound faith in our doctrines 
—undivided in his energies and aims by 
premature visions of the Presidency—yet 
sagacious, cool and practical withal—a 
man who should run breast high with the 


national aspirations, and lead instead of 


following the yelping pack of sectional 
party leaders. Such a man in our belief, 
and judging from his past, the Demoératio 
nominee will approve himself to be. 

And here we must express our convic- 
tion that, to establish our position in the 
Old W orld and absolute supremacy in 
the New, will be the likeliest means, not 
of fomenting, but of averting war. With- 
in the fair and rational—not one-sided 
limits—of international law and estab- 
lished treaties the margin is wide enough 
to take our stand. British ministries— 
(and we regard no other antagonism worth 
regarding) aware that the power to stay 
and even impede our progress has real- 
ly passed away, judiciously endeavor by 


carrying an offensive diplomatic warfare | 


into this Continent—by attacks in Peru, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Cuba or the Fishing 
Grounds to cover their now indefensible 
positions—and deter us in our foolish glori- 


fication at repulsing a mere feint from | 
'the Mediterranean these powers do not 


pushing resolutely onwards. Now this 
would not be if we held in Europe the 
position that we might and ought—the 
position which Great Britain occupies. 
Who in Europe interferes with - an- 
nexations of Lahore or Scinde, o 
wars with the Empires of China, or ‘er. 
mah from which she carves at pleasure ? 
Noone. And why? Because she exer- 
cises an influence in Europe, is dreaded 
there, and by the aid of money, arms and 
ships can light up anywhere a conflagra- 
tion. But what can England do that we 


—the representatives of Republican Dem- | 
| tient audit tory, fires off his re joinder and 


ocracy—cannot? And if she has over us 
the ove advants ge of proximity, we have 
thisadvantage over her that such govern- 
ments—as Turke y, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland—have some en t of her, who 
have no jealousy of us, whilst some na- 
tions coufounding Sona! wands with their 
government have well or ill-founded antip- 
athies to them, but no prejudice against 
us. For instance—France ; which an un- | 


r her | 


| 








| serted. 
| disco, who dares not send home a dispatch 
| which is not communicated to the Russian 


scrupulous leader might possibly unite 
against Great Britain, ‘whilst conflict with 
us would be ruin and disintegration to 
his government. 

And now let us ask what position have 
we taken up? Why,—grown to vigorous 
manhood—we are still w rapped in the 
swaddling-clothes of infaney, and—be- 
come the | first of pow ‘ers—fall, diffidently 
into the place we occupied when our 
childish weakness paid tribute to the Bar- 
bary Corsairs—and figure in the Old 
World, which we might command, next 
in rank to Portugal on the same line with 
a second-rate German principality ! 

Now and then for Buncombe, a protest 
or a fiery and successful vindication of 
what never was disputed is made, and 
foreign diplomacies play confederately 
into the hands of our own administration. 
A Hulsemann letter—magnificent as a 
state paper is gotten up. But when Eng- 
land feared and respected as we ought to, 
and please God will be—protested against 
the Russian occupation of Cracow, Rus- 
sia replied that she would consider the 


| protest as won avenue or not received. 


England rejoined that she would persist 


in considering it as forwarded. Europe 
laughed and so the matter ended. What 


value, therefore, think you reader would 
be attached to a protest from Washing- 
ton? But when a British fleet sails up 


laugh, and when the Mississippi touched 
accidentally at Trieste, Mr. Brace was 
liberated as soon as the telegaaph news 
could reach Vienna 

Rights never awe called in question 
are angrily and of course triumphantly as- 
Hulseman, the mere varlet of Bo- 


minister, and whose court isa subordinate 
satrapy of Russia, comes forward like the 
clown in the interlude of the cireus, 
throwing somersets, to amuse the impa- 


retires with mock dignity, ar nd public ere- 
dulity once satisfied with these shams, and 
under cover of them e very solid interest is 
betrayed, so that inste: ad of makin g head 
against the strong, our flag comes ‘to be 
insulted by the weak, asa thing which all 
may outrage with imp unity, to an extent 
which would have covered us with humilia- 
tion, if private spirit did not redeem the 





disgrace the present administration has 
brought upon us, and vindicate the honor 
which our government’s neglect of public 
duty wo ld suffer to be tarnished. 

We allude to the conte mptuous out- 
rage, in the case of the C rescent C ity, by 
the conte mptible authorities of C uba, en- 
couraged in their insolence by long impu- 
nity. 

The authentic history of these insults 
and aggressions, in the instance of the sin- 
gle company to which that vessel belongs, 
is worth recapitulating :— 

“Under General Taylor's administration, Mr. E. 
Johnson, the agent for the Company, was sent down 
to select the best site for a dock and prepare maps 
and charts of the same. He did so, and on his re- 
turn to Havana was shut up for two months in the 
Moro Castle, fined #1000 for no offence, and without 
ever being able to obtain redress or reparation.” 

The next case is that of the Ohio, a 
ship belonging to the same U. 8. Mail 
Company — 

“Entering the port of Havana as usual, with 
mails, passengers, and freight, it was forced, instead 
of taking up its accustomed place, to anchor under 
the guns of Moro Castle, and cut off from all com- 
munication with the shore. Obtaining, at length, 
permission to land, through the intercession of a 
consignee, Lieutenant Schenck, after being twice 
vexatiously and insaltingly detained, was marched, 


in his United States uniform, through the streets of 


in custody of a subaltern Spanish officer, 
up to the American consulate. Engaged in peace 

ful and legitimate commerce with the island, he 
protested against the insult offered to his flag, his 
and his ship, and remonstrated inst the 
accruing to her from being cribbed in 
row entrance, and exposed to being driven on its 
rocky shores. He was answered flippantly, ‘ That 
if he did not like his berth he might put to sea.’” 


The next is the case of the Falcon, 
commanded by Lieutenant Rodgers :— 


Havana, 






persona, 


danger a nar 


near the 
boards d 
prete nee 


“She was fired. into on the high 
Island of Cuba, by a Spanish vessel of war; 
din astyle worthy of th 
under which the indignity was offered—namely, 
that they were ignorant of the char ucter of the 
steamer The Faleon had the flag and the 
mails of the United State hundred 
filty times into the port of Havana and was as well 
known to Spanish craisers and authorities as to 
American ollicers in the port ot New York or New 
Orleans.” 


seas, 


and overnaule 


borne 


Ss perhaps a and 


[hen we have the case of the Phila- 

, .e 
delp 1a. 

I t steamer, also engaged in the service ofthe 
Unit Stat had on board its vernment mails 
W he assing Cape Antonio, on the coastof Cuba, 
on her voya + from one all to Havana and New 
Oriea t breeze ym the Island of Cuba 
brought with it an a eeeiaaes charged with dis 


ease; and she entered Havana, where herdepot was, 
destitute of coals and provisions, aud with many of 
her pass« rs and crew sick. She was at once ord: 

ed from her usual berth to quarantine,and from thence 
driven outside the harbor. Sapplies of provisions 
and coals were seut for her relief from the city b} 


| the resident ag 
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of the Company 
tually alongside when she was peremptorily driven 
without being allowed time to 
rec n board indispensible requisites t 
prosec ution of her vovave with safety tu the 
and in wanton disregard of the necessities and liv es 
of upwards of three hundred persons on board. The 
appaling scenes of suffering and death which ensued 
on board the steamer in the attempt te prosecute 
her voyage under the circumstances are too well 
known.” 


rents and were ac. 


from her anchorage 


elve the 


ship, 


Let us ask what more could have been 
done by the authorities of Japan, with 
whom we have no treaties, and to teach 
whom humanity we send a squadron balf 
round the globe, with the full concurrence 
of public opinion through the civilized 
world ? 

Such is briefly the series of unpunished 
aggressions and indignities officially unno- 
ticed, which have led the Cuban officials 
into the late crowning outrage against the 
Crescent City, whereby they e ndeavor to 
establish the preposterous principle of to- 
tally interrupting our commerce with the 
island, unless permitted to set up a 
censorship in the United States ! 

The circumstances of the case are too 
well impressed upon the public mind, and 
the subject of too much indignant com- 
ment to need specific recapitulation. We 
will merely remind our reader that the 
Captain General of Cuba attempts to dic- 
tate to the American United States Mail 
Steamship Company whom it shall keep 
in its employ under pain of excluding and 
turning bac k its ships, mails, passengers, 
and cargoes, at ruinous loss and inealeu- 
lable inconvenience to owners of freights, 
passengers, correspondents, and the com- 
pany. 

And as if on purpose, this arbitrary in- 
terruption and degrading exaction is made 
upon a plea insolently untenable and fla- 
grantly untrue. The pretext is that Mr. 
Purser Smith wrote articles when in New 
York about Cuba! Now 
ceding for a moment the slightest ground 
for this exclusion of a ship full of passen- 
ssiaaiaeniia , and letters, even if the 
gentleman in question had written, whale 
in New York on board his vessel, or in 


without con- 


vers 
a a 


Havana, diatribes the most violent (and 
which, however violent, could hardly have 
been overcharged, ) against the government 
of Cuba, we must observe that Purser 
Smith—God bless him—is the most in- 
offensive individual living, who would not 


and who, so far from ever hay- 


hurt a fly, 
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ing written a political article in a newspa- | 


per in his life, is more than suspected by 
his friends of never having even read one. 
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accustomed to leave to the mean-spirited- 
ness of our own administration to excuse. 
And now a word as to the gratitude due 


} 


To this arrogant assumption the Spanish | | to the United States Mail Ste amship C om- 
authorities have not unnaturally been en-| pany, which is entitled to our especial 
couraged by finding Mr. F illmore’s organs | thanks and to our energetic support, for 


80 exclusively occupied in excusing the | 
acts of the Sp: nish government, or in vili- | 
fying Cuban insurgents, or Americ an sym- 
pathise rs,—and the energies of his adminis- 
tration so thoroughly absorbe d in the more 
than supererogatory work of watching, 
prosec uting, and persecuting ‘‘ filibusters, 

as to be entirely neglectful ‘of the nz ons 
interest and honor. And here let us re- 
mark that one day it will be recorded, that 
to this unealled for and officious interfer- 
ence, was in every human probability due 
not only the prolongation of Spanish op- 
pression in that island, but the death of 
the patriot Lopez, and of fifty American 
citizens slaughtered in cold blood, whilst 
to the coincident and consequent neglect 


of a positive duty of the Executive, the | 


vindication upon prior occasions of our 


flag, the terrible mortality of the Phila- | 


delphia’s passengers is owing. 

Lieut. Porter behaved with the spirit 
and the prudence expected from him, and 
which is too well kuown and appreciated 
toneed eulogy or comment from us. The 
Crescent City has steamed in and steamed | 
out of the port of Havana twice under 
protest, with its mails, its chief officer 
being this time forbidden even to commu- 
nicate with his Consul. By-the-way, upon 
the last occasion some of our readers m: Ly 
inquire, where was that gentleman? We 
will tell them. 
ceptions, 
agents usually 


our Consular and diplomatic 


are, when wanted; yet 


; : 
Absent as, with few ex- | 
| tematic ally c ompromising f 


| performing that duty which those elected 
for that purpose have so long neglected, 
and for patriotically and spiritedly viadi- 

cating, at the risk and cost of the Com- 
| pany, the honor of our flag. 


No doubt the Captain General of Cuba 


| - 
3 | thought that sooner than compromise the 


vast commercial interests involved, poor 
| Mr. Smith would have been sacrificed, 
and we fear there are not many capital- 
ists who, having the means, would have 
shewn the will to jeopardise so much for 
a principle. 


Mr. Smith removed, and the precedent 
established—Lieut. Porter’s dismissal 
would have been next exacted, and no one 
permitted on board of United States 
Mail Steamships but by favor of some 
|low, degraded police agent at Havana. 
Unable to obtain Lieut. Porter’s removal 
| thus, have not the Cuban authorities ap- 
plied for it at Washington ? 

So rumor says; and probably he would 
we called back as a navy officer to the 
seat of government, if popular indigna- 
tion would render feasible such a step. 








As it is, the government organs, though 
|denying this imputation, express its 


marked disapprobation at the Lieutenant’s 
conduct.—and for what. in the name of 
| common sense and justice? For reflect- 
ing on its own by upholding that national 
honor which they have so long been sys- 
Unless, how- 


| ever, we are much deceived in the public 


better absent than present, to disgrace, ac- | 


cording to their wont, the Stars and Stripes 
for instance, Consul Hodge has 
recently done, by fulsomely setting up 
Washington’ s portrait, along- ‘side of Louis 
Napoleon’ s—an indignity which our read- 
ers will appreciate by referring to a 
subsequent article in this Review. Mean- 
While what has been done by our Exe- 


—<as 


spirit of the United States Mail Steamship 
| Company, it will forthwith uncompromis- 


| ingly send down either the Crescent City 


| the occasion ?” 


cutive to obtain that reparation which 
the universal indignation of our fellow | 
citizens demands? We shall see. Hith- 


erto we have noticed nothing but apologies 
in its organs at W ashington and elsewhere 
for outrages which the Spanish authorities 
have the arrogance to commit, but are 


or some other convenient vesstl, with the 
true bone of contention, Mr. Purser Smith 
on board. 

Perhaps it will be asked,“ What do 
we expect from such an administration ? 
That they will act with vigor becoming 
We have no such vision- 
ary anticipations from men whose sympa- 
thies seem so consistently enlisted, and 
manifested as far as their cowardice will 
allow, with all that savors of arbitrary 
authority and oppression, and who ‘have 
neither hearts capacious enough to feel 
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anything in a national insult—beyond the; tent of its results. 


petty annoyance it may give them, nor 
brains sufficiently enlarged to see the 
damning impolicy of petulantly showing 
it, instead of covering up their shame by 
prompt and energetic although tardy 
action. But this we do ask and expect, 

that if they will not right injured Amer- 
i¢an citizens, they should see fair play, 

and instead of impeding, let them right 
themselves, and we think it likely that, 
for one, George Law would ask no ‘better. 

For such citizens we have, and we speak 
with due appreciation of Spain’s re- 
sources and of his, when we say, that, 
single-handed, he would be very apt to 
wrest Cuba from her, and hold in pledge 
the island, at least till she afforded satis- 
faction for the past and securities for the 
future. George Law—who has faster 
steamers and longer ranging guns—who 
(his establishment being self-supporting) 
can command more money for any sud- 
den purpose, and who, not long since, 
offered, by public advertisement, in a just 
cause, to raise an army and send a fleet, 
to land it on any part of the Continent of 
Europe—George Law could unquestion- 
ably blow any naval force Spain possesses 
out of the water, and land twenty thousand 
sympathisers in Cuba, if requisite. 

At this bare suggestion, we hear a cho- 
rus of flippant Whig derision and of 
clamorous Whig alarm. 
thing more than another which “ the gen- 
tlemen at Washington” dread, and which 
they plume themselves on suppressing, it 
is what they call “the Filibustering spir- 
it.” Yet we solemnly forwarn them that 


in private enterprise will be found the | 


most active agent and instrument most 


congenial to our age our people and | 


the genius of our government, in work- 
ing out the Destiny of this Republic. 
However progres ‘sive a government like | 


ours, its mission and its policy is that of | P lassy, 


If there be one | 
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But in principle it 
has ; and we would beg the objector to turn 
over the page of history with us, and 
then—without troubling him to pause on 
the Greek Colonies thus founded, or per- 
suading him to dwell on the cote mporary 
instanee eof the legion of 12,000 sent to 
perish i in the Spanish civil wars by Great 
Britain (which found so much fault with our 
Cuban Filibusters), nor upon her adven- 





| 





and Lally 


turers who conquered Portugal from Don 
Miguel for Don Pedro—lead him by the 
hand up toa building called the India- 
House, in Le adenhall : street, London. 

There sit, or rather sat, till recently, a 
board—the sovereigns of an empire of 140, 
000,000, with a standing army of 200,000 
men, and a revenue nearly doubling that of 
the whole Russian Empire—rulers who 
aided, but really never were aided by the 
government of Great Britain, which finally 
dispossessed them. 

And being there, we would remind 
him, that this Empire, before which all 
the colonies and conquests of the sover- 
eigns and governments of Spain, France, 
Holl: ind, Portugal and Great Britain 
sink into insignific vance, was subdued and 
won, after the great Dupleix had failed 
Tollendal broken his heart— 
by the private enterprise of a petty com- 
pany of London merchants, who had sub- 
scribed $150.000, and that Clive, the 
conqueror of sixty thousand enemies at 
Plassy, was a clerk, aceustomed to sit in 
a store belonging to that company, with a 
pen behind his ear. 

Now, George Law—for an instance— 
could buy and sell every merchant and 
sub-sharcholder origins ally composing that 
East India Company, and e mploys, at this 
moment,on the Isthmus. as we have heard in 
one ente rprise, more men than constituted 
the whole Europe an force, which(with 2000 
native auxilliaries) won that battle of 
under Clive. We have still to 


a passive but inexorable firmness, which | learn that what E nglishmen did in India, 


no foreign power will add to’ its embar- 

rassments by disturbing—but never of | 
aggression or expansion which the exhu- 
berance of its strength and its superflu- 
ous wealth and spirit in due time will in- 

itiate and accomp lish in the form of pri 
vate euterprise. 


this is without precedent, we believe that 


what the future will bring forth, in this 
respect, will have no precedent in the ex 





Americans cannot accomplish anywhere. 
Yet, a nation which has not only single 
cities but private citizens, as we have seen, 
who, single-handed, could redress the 
wrong; must see its path crossed and its 
flag dishonored, without indignantly crush- 


And if we are tol Id that ing the grovelling impe .diment which ia 


salts its majesty and obstructs.its onward 
: march ! , 


as 








Circassia and the Caucasus. 


CIRCASSIA AND 


Tur Caucasus, commonly called Circas- 
sia is that land of heroism and adven- 
turous spirit, where man has attained the | 
highest degree of external perfection, and | 
whence the principal nations of Europe are 
supposed to derive their descent. 

Every American schoolboy has heard 
ofthe vast mountain chain that divides 
France from Spain, and is as well ac- 

uainted with the nationality of the peo- 
le who inhabit the Pyrenne es as he is 
with that of our own Rocky Mountains, 
but we doubt whether one in ten, even 
among American gentlemen of highly cul- 
tivated minds, are aware of the strength 
and importance of the Caucasian chain, 
which extends from sea to sea, - senting 
an impassible barrier. Higher in eleva- 
tion, doubling in breadth, and hadtint in 
length, than that of the Pyrennees. 

On the north of Armenia and Persia. 
extending from the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
eastward to the Caspian Sea, about 600 
milesin length and varying in breadth from 

120 to 250 miles, commanding the east 
coast of the Black Sea, and the west coast 
of the Caspian, is situated the mountain 
country of Circassia. 

This is the country which in these latter 
days has attracted the eyes of the world, 
as that of a people, protecting—where no 
other refuge presented itself as a hindrance 
tomighty conquests—the natural rampart 
of the Caucasus. 

To the people of Europe Circassia dis- 
plays an Example of the spirit of liberty, 
unchecked and untroubled by the rise and 
fall of sur rounding empires. That she has 
been assailed is known to every one, and 
likewise the glorious stand made by her 
freeborn mountaineers. A glance at the 
map is all that is necessary, and is suffi- 
cient to show the vital imports ince of the 
whole of this region, disclosing why she is 
attacked, and the difficulties those attack- 
ing her encounter. The communications 
of Southern Russia with Persia and Geor- 
gia.are severed by the heights of the Cau- 
casus, these mountains extending from sea 
% sea, from the mouths of the rivers 
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| Kuban and Terek on the north, to the 


valley of the river Kur upon the south, 
‘and over these there are but two roads: 
| one, the great military road from Mosdock 
to T fie passes through the narrow pass 
of the Wladi Kaukas, which a thousand 
determined men may close against the 
| largest army ; and is, besides, so often de- 
stroyed by avalanches, that the maintain- 
ing of it costs the Russian government 
the yearly sum of 30,000 silver roubles ; 


the other road, that from Kislar to 
Baku, on the skirt of the mountains 
along the Caspian Sea, has two diffi- 


j cult and important passes, renowned in 
| antiquity for their strength, Tarkan and 
| Derbend (in Turkish, Demir Capu, the 
| iron gate) but runs so far eastward that it 
increases the length of the journey to 
Triflis to 330 English miles. Thus does 
this country present insurmountable ob- 
inhabitants WILL 


stacles, so long as the 
remain free. 

Peter the Great, in guiding the progres- 
sion of Russia on the road. to universal 
dominion, did not overlook the import- 
}ance of the conquest of the Caucasus 
to that empire, and, as soon as Russia 
had, by her wars, established a foot- 





ing on the south of that mountanious 
ridge, the dominion of these territories 


bees ame a political necessity, and yet, 
even at this moment, after Russia has 
for twenty-one years, claimed absolute do- 
minion over the whole of the Caucasus, 
the Russian courier to Tiflis, travels un- 
'der military escort, with artillery and 
lighted matches. The armies of Russia 
have not made the least impression upon 
the tribes of the north-west. In the 
high country between the left bank of the 
Kuban and the Black Sea, dwell the prin- 
cipal of the Circassian tribes, the Abazec 
and the Tcherkesse. Their hatred for Rus- 
sia, dates from when they first had inter- 
course with her. In the year 1785, there 
arose in Circassia a religious zealot, Shah 
Mansur, who with firey zeal preached resis- 
tance to Russia. This man who appear- 
ed to inherit the mantle of Peter the Her- 
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mit, pretended to be a Prophet, which 
pretensions possessed some claims to be- 
lief when he preached the fath, that it 
was only by unity that the tribes could 
avert their fall. By the treaty of Jassi, 
in 1793, the Kuban became the Russian 
frontier, and the Tshornomorski Cossacks 
were settled on the right bank as warders 
of the frontier and outposts. The Turks 
also, built a few forts along the coast, es- 


pecially in the last part of the eighteenth 


century, in order to protect their com- 
merce and to resist Russian influence 
These positions, although one of them, 
Anapa, was the residence of a Pasha, 
served in no way to secure to them do- 
minion over the territory of the free 
mountaineers. These posts during the 


war of 1810, and 1811, fell into the h: inds | 


| to the Sultan, but if he is at peace with Russia he 


of Russia. Their restoration to the Porte, 
was stipulated i in the treaty of Bucharest, 
(May, 1812.) How this stipulation was 
fulfilled, we will show the reader in the 


words of Eichwald, Russian Councillor of 


State, for he has unblushingly recorded 


them. 


* As in the year 1812, at the time of the French 
war, an armistice was hastily made with Tarkey, 
only in order to enable the troops engaged in that 
war, to return for the defence of their own country 
Those forts were restored to the Turks, du? a | 
weeks afterwards a counter-order was sent to pre 


four 


vent them, from being surrendered.” 


It has been generally observed as a 
fact of gre at importance, that the people 
of the Caucasus are no better than rob- 
bers. This is signally controverted by 
the statement of a Russian officer. 

“We ought to remember,” writes he, “what 
personal courage, what personal valor, this extrao 
dinary people possess, and that their existence is 
now concerned. No other people can be compared 
to them, and notwithstanding that they are our 
enemies, they possess our entire esteem.” 

Were it a question of punishing a tribe 
of mountain robbers, as it is asserted. 
would such language as this be used by a 
milivary man ? ‘Be fore the events of 1848. 
and 1849, Russia endeavored to secure 
every moment for the cone of her 
conquests in the Caucasus; yearly large 
reinforcements of troops was  Glipatebad, 
and at one period, viz :—1844, the effec- 
tive force amounted to 200000 men. The 
coasts have been strictly blockaded, and 
ten or twelve war steamers regularly em- 


ployed on that service—and yet Circassia I 


exists. Still is she free—what exertions. 
what sacrifices must it not have cost to 


| continue 


|} maps printed in Europe, as 


be signed between 


| subjected 
} remaimder pot one 
| Many childre 
teken 
country have mad 


arms 
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we 


this warfare, and if may 
| judge, it is still destined to continue, up- 
til there shall not remain on those moup- 
tains such a body 300 Spartans, 
like them, favored by narrow gorges of 
difficult access, and like them, ‘ready to 
die! Short as this article must necessary. 
ily be, the Declaration of the Tndepen- 
dence of the Circassians is too important 
not to give some extracts from it 


as the 


st humiliation th 
ry is marked on all 


It is with the profounde 
have learnt that our 


at we 
the 
a portion ot Russia. 
That treaties, of Which we know nothing 
Russia and Turkey, 
to hand over to the Russians these warriors that 
make Kussia tremble, aud these mountains where 
her footsteps have nevercome. That Russia tells 
in the West that the Circassians are her slaves, or 
wild bandits and savages whom no kindness can 
soften, and no laws can restrain. Who has the 
power to give us away? Our alligance is offered 


count 


. Should 
pretending 


cannot accept it, for Circassia is at war. Oar 
allegiance is a free offering—he cannot sell it, be- 
cause he has not bought it. We are 4,000,000, 


but we have unfortunately been divided into many 


tribes, languages, and creeds, we have various 
customs, traditions, interests alliance and fends. 
| We have never hitherto had one purpose, but we 
| have had modes of goverument and habits of sab 
mission and command—but from our wauting a 
common chief amongst ourselves, we who have 
| ruled through the East have chosen alw ays a for- 


eignleader. We have thus voluntarily submitted 


to the dominion of the Khsns of the Crimea, and 


alterwards to the Sultan of Constantinople. We 
are now at last united al! as one man in hatred to 
| Russia,—200,000 alone of our people have been 


during this lone contest, for the 
has voluntarily served Russia. 
been stolen, and sous of nobles 
but as could recollect a 
e theirescape. We have amongst 
been favored and flattered and 
honored by the Emperor, and who have preferred 
to that favor the dao country. We 
have amongst us thousands of Kussians, who preter 
our barbarism to the civilization of their country. 
t forts on points of our territory, bat 
venture beyond the reach of their 
lately made 
It is by 
conquer: 


to her 


n hs ive 
as hostay res such 


us men who have 


gers of their 


Russia has bui 
they dare not 
guns. Fitty 
an mroa i, have been beaten. 
not by words that a country can be 
ed. If Russia conquers us, it will not be by arms, 
bat by cutting off our communications and mak- 
Turkey and Persia, as if they were al- 


thousand Russians have 
and they 


ing use ot 


| re ay hers, by rendering the sea impassible as if it 
| were her own, 


by blockading our coast, by destroy- 
Ing not ouly our ot other states 
which approach os, by depriving us of a market 
for our by preventing us trom obtaining 
salt. gunpowder, and other 
which to us are necessaries of life—by 
us of hope.” 


vessels but those 


produce, 
necessaries ol Wal, 
depriving 
regarde d as an 
Jircassians, 


June, 1834, may be 
epoch i in the history of the ( 
owing to the short visit of an enlightened 
and libe ral Englishman, David U rquhart. 
The celebrity of this man on all matters 
connected with the Eastern question, a and 
his extraordinary powers, owing to an in- 
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timate knowledge of the East, caused an 
impression suc h as we are told of, as hay- 
ing been mi ade by the founders of states, 
and the law-givers of old. It was nota 
strong and athle ‘tie warrior which appear- 


ed among them, it was only his mental | 


superiority and his complete command of 
all the external circumstances that influ- 
ence men, which, notwithstanding an almost 
weakly personal appearance, gave him such 
control over these mountaineers. 


“1 was first led,” says Urquhart himself, in a 
public speech, May, 1838, “to conceive the design 
of visiting Circassia by speculations entirely of a 

litical character, into which [ need not now enter, 
pat which led me to the conclusion that the resist- 
ance that was there opposed to Russia was con- 
nected with high moral character, and with associ- 
ations of honor and glory. 
of Russia was to be read in the Caucasus. As | 
stood on the lowest steeps of the Caucasus, the 
Kuban running at my feet, and before me rolled out 
the interminable vistas of the plains of Muscovy, 
traced with Calmuck lines. and dotted with Cos 
sack Pulks—around me were assembled, in all the 
splendour of their antique array, thousands of free 
breasts sheathed in warrior mail, and the proud re 
presentatives of national majesty. Here | BEHELD 
THE OALY people, from Nova Zembla to T'angier, 
from the Allantic to the Indian Ocean, prepared to 
avenge an insult or resist an in ury from lhe Czar 
of Muscovy. * * These people are the door-keepers 
of Asia, aud the champions of Europe. On either 
side of the rampart of the Caucasus spreads a mole 
of 600 miles, while beyond these, to the east, stretch 
esthe Indian bulwark ofthe Himmalaya, and tothe 
west, the European defences of the Carpathians; 
an impassible belt of 3.000 miles is thus drawn be- 
tween the warlike hordes of the north aud the wild 


people of the south, and the only breaks in the link | 


are the two passes of the Caucasus, 
while the Circassians are disunited.” 


open only 


Shortly after the visit of this distinguish- | 


ed man to Circassia, the tribes, united by his 
efforts, attacked a Russian army surpass- 


ing them in number, and in consequence of 


their success confided to his hands the de- 
fence of their cause before his countrymen. 
Though unsuccessful in ace omplishing 
the ends he had in view, he in some 
measure 
England to assist in acknowledging the 
independence of Circassia. 
all his labours were, however, in the end. 
doomed to perish in the heedless apathy 
and injustice which envelops the deelin- 


ing orb of Britain, and an extract from a | 


more recent publication of Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s, will show how he estimates this 
important subject. 
ciations with Turkey, he continues : — 
“Next to this perhaps, I wonld put my inter- 
course with Circassia. The positive means thereby 
placed in the hands of the English Ambassador at 


Constantinople being used tor special points of ad- 
Vantage to Russia in mere military operations. 


Lconceived that the secret | 


aroused the dormant energies of | 


The fruits of 


Alluding to his nego- | 
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{ Judge then of the rest, but for the foture it is tre- 
| mendons, the difference that is made by al then 
occurred. The tribes would have separately strug- 

gled on, and separately fallen, after long years of 

struggle. But the idea of union, and the self-con- 
| sideration as a people and a nation, with the sense 
of the importance of their position, sud the rights 
which they possessed of appealing to the protec- 
tion of those who were interested in their welfare, 
and further, the knowledge of the positive guaran- 
tee of thei r inde pend: ‘nce, inserted in th: » bond by 
which England and Russia united to act upon the 
East—all together awakened in their minds, first— 
Hope in England, then, claim upon her, then, the 
thought of betrayal by her.” 


We have in Cireassia the spectacle of a 
comparatively insignificant territory,and of 
au illiterate people, coping with, and over- 
throwing Russian diplomacy, with all its 
iad arrangement; of a people not 

gitated by fac tions or passions, struggling 
with a powerful and terrible foe, who, ready 
to corrupt or destroy, with power to reward 
or punish, stays not his march, and 
| changes not in his course, who has yoked 
| the great of the earth in subservie ney to 
his desires, whose iron sceptre, or whose 
velvet hand covers or guides all that 
Kurope contains, and to ‘this we see Cir- 
cassia opposed, rearing its natural bulwark 
in opposition to the giant enemy of men’s 
rights ; what patriot will not be atronggtlt 
ened by such a sight? wherever there 
is ¢ a generous impulse and an honest heart, 
Cireassia will be interesting only for 
the qualities she has displayed. Thou- 
sands on thousands of revolving years 
still leave it aa, that—thrice is he arm- 
ed whose cause is just. Some five cam- 
paigns, up to he’ year 1846, has given lit- 
| tle success to Russia. Since then, the two 
under Prince Worontzow. with all the 
available resources of the Empire were 
signal failures, The first in which im- 
pressed with the belief of the existence of 
a capital, he penetrated to the suppos- 
ed spot, he found only a small village, 
and as his baggage was cut off by the 
Circassians, he was under the necessity of 
commencing a retreat in which he was 
perpetually harrassed, and suffered great 
privations. In the ensuing year all the 
resources of the empire were collected for 
the conquest of the Caucasus, and on pen- 
etrating some distance the army fell into 
ambuses ides, and was again forced to 
make a precipitate retreat, leaving up- 
wards of 600 officers in the hands of the 
Circassians. Since this period, where she 
has succeeded in occupying single points, 
the garrisons are perpetually harrassed. 
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Professor Nordmann, of the Russian 
Academy, has detailed, in a report of his 
scientific voyage, the dificulties they had 
to contend with. 


“We are obliged,” he says, “ at every step on 
the whole of Abasia, with the exception of the 
limited circuit of the posts to be prepared for an 
attack. We sailed from the fortress of Ghelendjik 
to the land of the hostile Shapsoes. We arrived 
on the 14th April, and have for tour days been col- 
lecting plants, with an escort of 150 men. With 
guns and a pack of hounds we used to hunt the 
Circassians. Every excursion was accompanied 
with danger fur our lives, and the proceeds in no 
way satisfactory. The environs are barren, and 
the mountains, though close to us, are unsafe. The 
garrisons scarcely dare leave the forts to cut wood. 
To bring in water, to pasture cattle, a military es- 
cort is necessary. It is not sale to walk beyond 


the fort of Sakoum Kale. In one of our excursions | 


balls whizzed around us, and our retreat to a small 
wooden bridge was ellected with the bayonet, or 
the butt end of ourguns, Ina word, the few things 
of interest we collected in Abasia were to be 
conquered with arms ia hand.” 


This report is confirmed by that of the 
Russian Councillor of State, Kichwald. 


“Sakoum Kale,” he says, “is likewise a ruin for 
the Russian garrison, of which a great number 
yearly dies of scurvy, not being able to get tresh 
meat. They are destitute even of flour and fresh 
provisions, and of wine and liquors. Provisions are 
every where wanting in the fortresses, because they 
cannot go to the distance of a verst without the 
protection of an escort to get wood. If not they 
are attacked by the Abazees in overpowering 
numbers. They live, therefore, in a perpetual 
state of blockade, and are always on their detence.”’ 


Taitbout de Marigny, who, in the ser- 





eyes and shaggy cap seem to emit a hostile fire, 
and they gave me no salute, whilst the ( Cossacks, 
at thirty paces off, greeted me and my escort with 
apparent respect and humility.’ 

It is impossible to quit this subject 
without asking ourselves the question— 
What will become of this people? what 
will be the end of their struggle? The 
facts which we have mentioned furnish 
us with the means of arriving at the con 
clusion that moral elements of resistance 
exist beyond a doubt; love of independ. 
ence, preserved for thousands of years ; 
and hatred of the Russians. It is known 
that amongst the Shapsugs that every 
man who speaks of reconciliation is threat- 
ened with exile, or even death. The reg- 
olution of the Circassians appears, by the 
testimony of all facts, to stand as firm ag 
that of the Russian cabinet, and they are 


| aware that their only chance of safe ty lies 


in their own valor. As a question of 
figures, it may be interesting to state 
that, the independent population of 
Cireassia—who are each and all engaged 
in the defence of their hearths and 
homes—numbers between one and a half 
and two millions. As a barrier to the 
great despotism of Russia, upon which all 
other despotisms lean, the preservation of 
Circassia cannot be overrated; and in 
forming our estimates, we should remem- 
ber, that the Caucasus threatens as it 


vice of Russia, entered Circassia under 
the disguise of a Frenchman, speaks in 
terms of the highest admiration of them, 
as soon as he landed he writes :— 


were Russia’s flank in an advance on Con- 
stantinople, that the possession of the 
Caucasus by Russia involves for her the 
possession of Persia and the command of 
“T was immediately surrounded by armed men, [ndia ; of the Black Sea and ultimately of 


and my anxious feelings at finding myself amidst a | q_ _ mm . 
i Sepia s “oy » ats 2 Ww oh « 

people known for so many centuries for their bar- | OYT!@ and of Egypt. lhe states, which are 
barity and rapacity, was indeed great; but the | interested in commerce, cannot behold this 


name of a man I did not even boo personally, seizure with indifference. nor allow Rus- 
whose disposition towards me | was unacquainted ‘ . >} . 

with, whose residence was ten miles off, and whose | 81a to rule exclusively that Black Sea, 
protection, according tomy European ideas, was at | and favor there or banish from it any flag, 


eas icertain, | found sufficient. But how did | 
eee ee eae How valuable and holy is | OF Close the Dardanelles with the one | 


err in my suspicions. , 
the hospitality of the Circassian. Amongst them | hand and the Danube with the other. 
those virtues are practised which, with us, only Though many will allow the importance — | 


live in the works of Philosophers. 
of Circassia to all maritime nations, they 


will observe that at the best they are but 
barbarians; in reply, we will state that 
we consider them such barbarians as the 
Thermopylae, 


This work was not printed in Russia, 
as may well be supposed, but in England, 
in 1837. The Circassians are world-re- 
nowned for their beauty—for their typical | followers of Leonidas at 
facial angle, perfect forms, soft voice and | and that though the Spartans had a gov- 
brilliant eye. In the language of a recent | ernment, and a free government, the Cir 
traveller— cassians have democratic forms, without 

“You may always know a real Circassian, even | factions, and that they are freemen, be 
at. a distance, by his splendid bearing. Their dark | cause brave and honest. 
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CAMPAIGNS OF CHARLES ALBERT AND OF THE REPUBLICANS. 


SECOND CAMPAIGN OF CHARLES ALBERT. 


Tue reason was that Chanofsky belonged | 
to that» small fraction of the Polish emi- | 
gration who were partisans of constitutional | 
monarchy, and was strongly recommended | 
by Prince Czartoryski, (the candidate for | 
the Polish throne,) and by Lord Palmer- | 
ston. Chanofsky, the most incapable of | 
commanders, had under his orders traitor | 
Generals and a discouraged army, and | 
consequently the result of this campaign 
(although more sudden and decisive than | 
anticipated) was only what was expected, | 
both in Italy and beyond its frontier. | 
The armistice expired at mid-day on the 
20th of March, at the very time, as we | 
have seen, that Transylvania was recon- 
quered by Bem, and about that period of | 
the second invasion of Hungary, when the | 
tide of fertune turned for the Hungarians | 
driven to the marshes of the Theiss, and | 
when that series of successes began which 
enabled them to clear their soil of 220,000 
invaders. 

It was known that on the 20th hostili- 
ties would recommence, and on the stroke 
of twelve the Austrian army passed the | 
rivulet Gravellone and invaded Piedmont, | 
whilst an hour afterwards the Sardinian 
army crossed the Ticino and entered Lom- | 
bardy. (See Map, No. 3.) 

Chanofsky had weakened the Sardinian 
army by detaching, wnder Lamarmora, 
11,000 men towards Padua and Piacenza, | 
farther South and West than indicated on | 
Map No, 3. 

The remainder of the Sardinian army | 
was concentrated about Novara, or ex- | 
tended northward (also a little farther | 
than the limits of the map permit our | 
indicating) towards Borgo-maneru, whilst 
Romarino, with 7,000 men, was at Cava 
to observe the lower Ticino. 

On the 19th Radetzky thad concen- 
trated 5 corps, his whole disposable force, 
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—60 battalions, 40 squadrons, and 186 
guns—at Pavia. 

At midday, as we have seen, the Aus- 
trians crossed the Gravellone. Roma- 
rino with his division, traitorously fell 
back without fighting, and retiring behind 
the Po, blew up the bridge of Mezzano 
Corte, thus leaving open the way to Ra- 
detzky, and withdrawing 7,000 troops 
more from the contest, in addition to the 
11,000 which the Sardinian General had 
foolishly detached. 


Romarino was considered a republican. 
and consequently hated by the monarch- 
ists. His reputation had been made in 
the Polish war, but Mazzini. since the 
failure of an expedition got up under the 
auspices of that General eighteen years 
before, had consistently denounced him 
as a traitor. 


The partisans of the house of Sardinia 
have been accustomed to excuse all the 
reverses of this campaign by his abandon- 
ment of his post, and explain it by a pre- 
sumed concert with the republicans of 
Genoa. A reference to positions and 
dates in the accompanying map will show 
that the conduct of Romarino could have 
had no decisive influence on the fate of 
the contending armies, whilst his subse- 
quent movements, and the testimony of 
the republican leaders show that he was 
not acting in any understanding with 
their party. 

After the close of the campaign he was 
made the scape-goat of its ill success and 
(deservedly for his disobedience as a sol- 
dier) shot, in pursuance of the sentence of 
a court-martial leaving it a matter of im- 
penetrable doubt whether he was actu- 
ated by cowardice, by enmity to his com- 
mander, or in deliberate connivance with 
Radetzky and the Austrian Camarilla, 
by whom his silence was secured, and 
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Second Campaign of Charles Albert. 


thus unexpectedly re- 


treachery 


quited. 
On the morning of the 20th, Chanofsky | forward the several corps of his army by 


ned that the Austrian army was not | various roads upon Mortara, before which 
ear I 


his 


at Milan, and that the road was clear 
sive. 


either taking up the line of the Adda, or 
else concentrating on Pavia. 


By marching upon Lodi ande xtending | by Garlaseo direct upon Mortara. 
first | 


southward, the Sardinian army. in the f 
ease, faced Radetzky, prevente 1d him from 
invading Piedmont, ‘and could easily have 


beyond the Po. 
In the second case (which really pre- 


sented itself) the whole Sardinian army 


was in Radetzky’s rear, cutting him off | 
| being attacked at five in the afternoon by 


from his basis of operations. 

Defensively the position of Novara was 
worthless, neither covering Turin, the 
capital, nor the road to Alexandria, the 
natural basis of operations of the Sardin- 
ian army. 

Yet Chanofsky marched to Maggenta., 
paused there for seven hours, and learning 
at nine at night the movements of th 
marshal, ' river and 
took up his positions northward of Mor- 
tara and Vigevano, to which cities he 
pushed forward the corps of Durando and 


slowly recrossed the 


of Bes. 

Pisacane we conceive unjustly censures 
him, (since he dared not assume the 
offensive.) for not instantly, with his 
whole force. marching on Mortara. which 
he might have reached at 3 A. M., and 
then have taken up his sucliien behind the 
Arbogna river, thus covering Turin and 
securing his retreat on Alessandria. 

But though the marshal’s vanguard 
9 ed short of Garlaseco on that 
night, it might, by a forced march, have 
been at Simeon before him. The true 
and only safe march for Chanofsky was 
passing northward of Mortara to make for 
the Sesia Since he would not 
the offensive, and, by marching, on Lodi 
risk a battle, even with the addition of 
Lalietwars’ a's corps, it was folly to remain 
in position between Mortara, Navarra, and 
Vigevano, where he was sure to be obliged 


| short of Garlaseo. 


| 
[Two obvious courses remained open to | 
him, the one offensive, the other defen- | ternoon. 
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not get beyond Gruppello, some distance 
On the 21st he pushed 


the Austrians did not arrive (and then 

only d’Aspre’s corps) before 5 in the af- 
One (Wholgemuth’s) ascending 
the left bank of the Ticino passed it at 


If Radetzky was not in Milan he was | Bereguardo, another (the Ist) pushed on 


towards Vigevano. ‘The second, (d’As- 


| pre’s s) third, and reserve corps advanced 


Charles Albert, or rather his General, 
Chanofsky, (written Chzranowski.,) pushed 


forward the division of Bes. and after- 


called in the division of Lamarmora from | wards the corps of Perrone and of the 


Duke of Genoa on Vigevano, whilst those 
of Durando and of the Duke of Savoy 
marched on Mortara, which they reached 


respectively at daybreak, and midday, 


d’Aspre as he came up. 

Thus the Sardinian General contrived 
to give battle at Mortara with only 25.000 
men, and these were so mismanaged that 
5.000 only took part in the action. 

Radetzky’s conduct throughout the war 
was characterised by an impetuous rash- 
ness, Which on many occasions would have 
been fatal to him had he been opposed by 
a General of ordinary skill, but d’Aspre, 
far more hot-headed and reckless than his 
chief, pressed forward and brought on a 
general action, exposing himself to be 
beaten before the marshal could come up. 

The audacity of Benedek, the discour- 
agement of the Piedmontese, and their 
mismanagement, converted, however, what 
would otherwise have been a defeat into 
a decisive victory. 

The Sardinian army defectively 
drawn up, perhaps pre ‘meditatedly, by the 
Duke of Savoy, who is suspecte d of having 
been then conspiring against his father. 
Attacked before Mortara, one brigade gave 


was 


way,and Benedek (an Hungarian renegade) 


assume | 
| mainder 


to fight, and where his line of retreat was | 


cut off, whilst the marshal’s was not. 


Radetzky, however, on the 20th, did 


carried the city gate, and entered the city 
with a battalion to which 3,000 Sardini- 
ans laid down their arms, whilst the re- 
of the army retreated on No- 
varra. 

On the 22d, Radetzky continued his 
march, but again so slowly that his army 
was only before that city by midday of 
the 23d (instead of on the evening of the 
22d.) thereby giving the Sardinians an- 
other opportunity of retreating or forcing 
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of rallying, if they should resolve (as they 

rashly did) to fight in the strategically 

defective positions of Novarra. 
In front of Novarra, on the ‘ 


reserve in that city, 
in line of battle 50.000 men, but of these 


23d, or in 


nearly half consisted of the dise ouraged | 


and beaten troops of Mortara. 

Radetzky, naturally supposing that the 
enemy would retire towards the Sesia, 
dispatched two of his corps on Confaenza, 
whence he could direct his march, as cir- 
cumstances might require, on Novarra or 
Vercelli, and thus again, as at Mortara, 
d’Aspre, with some 15,000 men, pushed 


as 


Chanofsky had ranged | 





of Charles Albert. 


a passage to Vercelli behind the Sesia, or | archy, with an army of 100,000 men, was 


| forced to an ignominious peace. In the 
opinion of Italy, its sun may have said to 


| set for ever on Novarra’s field. 





on, and at eleven in the morning deployed 


in line of battle, and resolute ly attacked. 
—routing the corps of General Per- 
rone. 

But at this moment the Duke of Genoa. 
with two brigades advancing from the 
left, drove back the enemy, after 
nate resistance, in confusion, as far as the 
village of Olengo, several miles on the 
Mortara road. 

If Chanofsky had then pushed forward 
his reserves the defeat of d’Aspre was 
inevitable, but on the contrary he recalled 
the Duke of Genoa, giving thereby time 
to the Austrians to rally till 
divisions came up, and fin: ally till the two 
orps dispate shed to Confaenza 
two hours afterwards on the 
flank by the Vercelli road. 


the other | 


came up | 
Sardinian | 


To crown his incapacity, and make bad | 


worse, in a case grown almost desperate, 
Chanofsky moved mischie vously forward 


his right wing instead of his left, and the | 


route became general. 
The beaten army, setting all discipline 
at defiance, rushed through Novarra, plun- 


dering and maltreating the inhabitants as | 


they passed, under pretext of their being 
cause of this disastrous war. The Aus- 
trians entered Novarra after them. The 
next day Charles Albert abdicated in 
favor of his son, and an armistice was 
concluded preliminary to a peace, based 
ona territorial arrangement in accordance 


with the treaties of 1815, and on payment | 


: 


of the expenses of the war by Sardinia, to | 


guarantee which the Austrians were at 


Sardinian cost to occupy the territory be- 
tween the Sesia and Ticino, and furnish 
half the garrison of Alessandria. 

Thus in three days constitutional mon- 


| who 


i 


an obsti- | é 


pass over 


It was now time for the republican 
principle to shew what it could do, and 
leave the peninsula to judge inferentially 
by its achievements of what with anything 
like ade quate means it might have aecom- 
plished. Before turning to this startling 
chapter of cotemporary history, we cannot 
without mention two redeem- 
ing episodes in the conduct of Brescia and 
Casale. 

The liitle, and almost 
Casale, defended only by 
attacked on the 24th by Wimpffen, 
with two brigades and abundant 
artillery, carried the bridge-head by storm. 
This position was, however, retaken by 
the pe ople, who harrassed idm all nis cht, 
and only surrendered the town on the 
25th, when news of the pacification reach- 
ed them. 

The fate of Brescia was more tragical., 
Birth-place of the Reformer Arnold,—fore- 
runner of Luther, of Calvin, and of Knox, 
—its inhabitants had always borne, even in 
the Middle Ages tbe character of resolution, 
Victor Hugo following the traditions of that 


open town of 
its citizens, was 


time, makes La Tishe say tauntingly to 
the Venetian Pudesta: 
“ Padoue léche, Brescia mora.” 


“ Padua fawns, but Brescia bites.” 


On the 20th of March, all the garrison, 
except that of the citadel, having been 
withdrawn to join Radetzky at Pavia, 
the citizens of Bresci sia, provided only with 
a few fire-arms, on the Austrians, 
who bombarded them from the eastle. On 
the 25th, Nugent and Haynau coming up, 
the ditisens attacked from the inside and 
the outside, repulsed all attempts to storm 
their city, till the night of the 30th, when 
one gate being carried, they fought des- 
sesaealy from street ie street. On the 
31st, the remainder of the city surrendered 
on Haynau’ s promising security for life and 
property of its defenders, laid down their 
arms, which was no done, than 
closing the gates, he gave up the town to 
massacre and pillage. 

Such cruelties were committed, that 
Brescia became as celebrated for its mis- 
fortunes as for its valorous defence. 
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Genoa rose at the capitulation with | 
Austria, and proclaiming the republic was 
put down by the royal troops, but some 
these occurrences, the limits of this paper 
oblige us reluctantly to turn towards Rome 
and the Papal States, the only portion of | 
Italy, except Venice, the ‘ ¢ Jeean O ity’? | 
—the “ Adriatic’s Bride, » isolated in her 
lagoons—wherein reaction was not now 
triumphing and rampant. 

Let us now turn to Rome. 
had been persuaded that anything he lost 
by political concession would be more than 
compensated by the spead of his spiritual 
domination. 

Catholicism, in the form of P: 
was making (what was sup posed to be.) a 
decisive inroad at Oxford and in the bosom 
of the Church of England, whilst there | 
was strong reason to believe that the Greek | 
Patriarch of Constantinople was favorable | 
to a reconciliation of his Church with that 
of Rome. 

Monsignor Ferrari was in fact despatch- 
ed to Constantinople, both to the Sultan 
and the Patriarch on this mission, and for 
the second time history the Roman 
Pontiff entered into communication with 
the supreme head of the Moslemin faith- | 
ful. 

That* other occasion was when Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, whose letter is still 
preserved and open to inspection in the 
Turkish archieves, wrote to the Sultan, of- 
fering either to detain Prinee Dschem, (the 
pretender to the throne,) for a yearly | 
pension, or to murder him outright for a 
stipulated sum—an offer which the Sultan 
rejected. 

But in England the strong Protestant 
feeling of the country frustrated the at- | 
tempts of disguised Catholicity , and Mon- 
signor Ferrari, betraying his e mployer, 


The Pope | 


“seyismr, 





broke off the negotiation by insulting the | ‘ 


Greek Patriarch. Pius was now persuad- 
ed that the spiritual heritage of St. Peter in- | 
stead of being extended was endangered, and 
that it behove him above all things not fur- 
ther to waste his te ‘mporal patrimony. Believ- 
ing thatthe popularity which mere promises 
had gained him would suffice, he neglected | 
to fulfil them, and then ree: arding the just 
indignation of his subjects as black ingrat- 
itude , threw himse lf, i in secret, unrese ved. | 


* Note—See Von Hammer's History of the Otto 
mans, 


| Cardinals; for 


| appeared in 
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ly into the arms of the Jesuits, whilst 
temporising with his people. 

After writing to the Emperor, enjoining 
him to evacuate Italy without shed ling 
blood, reminding bim that God had given 
to every country its natural limits, which 
| Austria was in Italy transgressing, and 
after the Roman volunteers had marched 
with his consent to aid their Lombard and 
Venetian brethren, he published an encyl- 
ical letter in favor of reaction, passive 


| obedience, divine right,and condemnatory 


of the war of independence. 


“ This circular of the Pope,” says Forbes, “ was 
read to all the Austrian troops on their parade, 
and encouraged them atly, while it could not 
fail to produee an unfavorable impression upon 
the Italians, (even upon such as despised the Pon- 
tiff and his Bulls,) because it demonstrated that 
the Government was favorable to the enemy, and 
was resolved by every a means to cause the 
war of inde spe sndence to fail. ‘hat painful state of 
things was at that moment out of the power of the 
patriots to remedy, by driving away the Pope and 
the mass of the people. though ad 
with rapid strides towards a knowledg 
rests, were as yet hardly pre 
a radical change, while the 
warmest liberals were absent with the army. 

The first intimation which the liberals obtained 
of the existence of this document was the evening 


gre 


vancing re of 
their rights and inte 


pared to make sach 


previous to its publication, (April 15) when Pio 
showed it to Padre Ventura his contessor. Ven 
tura remonstrated at the ruin the Pope was about 


| to bring upon his own reputation, upon the Pontiti- 


cate, upon the Catholic religion, and upon his coun- 
y. Pio listened to the representations of Ventura 
who did not leave bim till late in the evening, so 


that he flattered himself that the modifications 
which the Pope had promised to introduce would 
| not be counteracted, but would appear in pr iblica- 
| tion on the following morning. On the same night 
| Ventura communicated to atew friends the account 
of this interview—they all waited anxiously for 
the morning—when to their dismay, the encylical 


Padre Ventura im 
ed him to 


its origina! form 
mediately rht his Ho 
allay the public excitement by at least publishing 


soug iiness—eutreat 


some conciliatory eXplanations concerning some 
ambiguous phrases—but to no purpose—all the re- 
ply he got from Pio being, that “the affair must re 


main exactly as i was.” 


Having related this instance of the P ype "s con- 
luct in a public matter, I will furnish an example 
1 his duplicity in a more private affair 


A certain Philip Paridisi requested Ventura to 
get the Pope to read a manuscript be had written, 
concerning the conduct of Torlonia yntract 
for the monopoly of salt and tobacco, and to ask for 


in the ce 


the approbation of his Holiness for its being printed. 
forlonia is the Roman Rothschild, and Paridisi 
|} considered this way of proceeding as the most se 


cure, for he feared that the money and influence of 
the financier might so operate upon the censors as 
to prevent the publication. Ventura brought the 
docawent to Pio, who perused, made THREE a/fer- 
ations in his own . and-writing, and returned the 
csp to Paridisi telling bim that 
dah, hice ditiieadinae Ait edad hat 
The pamphlet no sooner — cout than poor Par- 
adisi was arrested. Padre Ventura then repaired 
to his Holiness, and aske i how the author of a 
work, corrected and approved by him, could be ar- 


himself 
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rested. Pio replied that he knew nothing about | 
the arrest—bi it that “the pamphlet merited some 
punishment.” Ventara then reminded Pio that he | 
himself had corrected or altered the manuscript. | 
‘* What,” said Pio, “then bas Paradisi shown my 
writing! He has done very wrong—therefore he 


has got what he deserves.” 
* * . * 


One of the earlist propositions of the Romans, 
was the organization of a national guard and the | 
requisite military force to resist invasion—for they 
were well aware of the unfriendly feeling of all the 
Princes of Europe towards them. To this neces- 
sary precaution the Pope jesuitically opposed the 
sanctity of his office, pretending that as a Pope he 
must love all men equally, and could never sanction 
war or bloodshed. After such a declaration, the 
division of the temporal from the spiritual office be- 
came palpably necessary, were it for no other rea 
son thau that the citizens might be permitted to 
defend themselves against invaders. Pio, as usual 
vacillated between ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ sometimes led 
by his bigotry and the prejadices of his edacation 
—sometimes influenced by his fears of a popular 
outbreak. His Holiness eventually resorted to his 
usual expedient of satisfying the People, by appear- 
ing to acquiesce in their demands, while he satis 
fied the opposite party by preventing (or allowing 
the Jesuits to counteract) the execution of his 


decrees. 


At length in November 1848, (some 
three months after the disastrous issue of 
Charles Albert’s first campaign.) Pius, 
alarmed at the resolute attitude assumed | 
by his subjects chose a middle course, and | 
appointed Count Rossi minister. 

Count Pellegrino Rossi was a man of 
distinguished ability. Exiled in 1815 by 
Murat, he had taken refuge at Geneva, 
where he contracted a warm friendship 
with Guizot, and became popular through 
his writings. Though at one time con-| 
sidered a champion of the liberal cause, 
he had repaired to France, became natur- 
alised—risen to the dignity of peer of 
France—and finally sunk into a doc- 
trinaire and tool of Louis P hillippe. He | 
was therefore regarded with suspicion as 
a renegade from his country and his prin- | 
ciples, and equally, and perhaps with equal | 
injustice hated by Sardinia, by the Repub- 
licans, by the Jesuits, and by the Pope, 
to whose election as French ambassador 
he had, nevertheless, powerfully contribu- 
ted. 


“ Le Pape” says, one of Rossi's French eulogists 
“commit une grande faute politique, en choisissant 
pour son conseiller officiel l'homme de toute I'Italie 
peut-etre le plus antipathique aux masses et cela 
dans un temps ou l'exaltation la plus vive regnait 
dans les esprits.” 


The result was, that ascending the stair- 


case on the 1dth of November, he was | 
stabbed by an assassin. 


| 
| 
| 


| is obvious from the fact, 


Impenetrable mystery has hitherto veil- 
ed this lamentable occurrence. One of 
the calumnies of the re-actionaries and 
their F ogy sup porters, has been to lay this 
crime at the door of the re publicans, and 
Lord Brougham was not ashamed to charge 
Mazzini with it, and to reproach him with 
never having taken steps to find out or punish 
the murderer, though he, (Lord Broug- 
ham) was immediately reminded by one 
of his fellow peers, that Mazzini was at the 
time hundreds of miles from Rome, that 
he had then no influence in that city, and 


| that Rossi was stabbed in the midst of the 


Pope's guards, who permitted the assassin 


| lo € SCAJH 


The dynastic Sardinian papers had been 
most bitter in their denunciation of Rossi. 


|The Jesuitic party stigmatised him as 


of apos state, heretic, demoniaec arr and these 
diatribes possibly inspired the arm of some 
fanatic, but that the republican party was 
guiltless of all participation in this murder, 
that though the 
news of Rossi’s death was received with 
satisfaction by the people, no man ever 
came forward to claim the merit of what, 
at the time, was rather considered a 
surtus-like deed, then reprobated by 
popular opinion. 

Pius, under these circumstances, ap- 
pointed a re-actionary ministry—a demon- 
stration was made under the windows of 
the Quirinal. The Pope at first refused 
the Deputies of the Chamber, and then the 
people becoming clamorous promised every 


thing, whereupon the crowd was dispers- 


ing, when a shot fired by a Swiss soldier, 
was the signal for a struggle, which lasted 
until night. Monsignor Palma, the Pope’s 
Latin Secretary, having incautiously look- 
ed out of a window during the contest was 
shot dead, and the terrified Pius caused to 


| be proclamed to the people the appoint- 
ment of a liberal ministry, whereupon they 


desisted from the attack upon the Swiss, 
cheered, and peaceably retired. 

On the night of the 24th however, 
Pius who had only made these cone essions 
to deceive his subjects, fled with a lady of 
loose characte T, in the disguise of 4 
footman, and joined the King of Naples 
at Gae ta, leaving behind him a note to the 
Master of his W ardrobe, couched as fol- 
lows :— 


“Dear Marquis Saccuetti.—I leave—tell the 
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ministers to take charge of the effects in the apos- 
tolic palace. Pio.” 


The Pope having reached Gaeta in safe- 
ty, recalle d all his concessions, avowed his 
absolutist principles, and was lavish of his | 
anathema, whilst the Romans having warm- 


ly invited him to return, pronounced his 


temporal deposition and the establishment 
of the Roman republic on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1549. 


This Roman republic s seemed by its ex- | 


cessive moderation, as if chiefly ‘bent on 
showing how well the citizens of Rome 
were fitted for the enjoyment of free gov- 
ernment. 


From the proclamation of the republic, | ¢ 


to the resignation of the Triumvirate after- 


wards app inted, no greater excess under | 


singul: urly trying circumstances was com- 
mitted in the capital, than the burning of 
some of the cardinal state carriages, the 
dragging out of some confessionals, w thie h 
on remonstrance were restored, and some 
excitement consequent on the discovery in 
a convent of instruments of torture, belong- 
ing to the Inquisition. An incident, which 
in any city of America, 
least, to raizing the edifice to the ground. 

In the provinces under the Triumvirate 
several Sanfedisti conspirators were mas- 
sacred by the crowd. During the seige of 
Rome, two priests found making signals to 


t he enemy were shot by sentence of court- | 


martial, and after the surrender of the 
city, three more who rushed forward with 
white flags to greet the French, were 
struck down by the crowd in sight of there 
passive allies. 

With these exceptions, we repeat, that 
nothing like vicolence was known, and that | 
under the rule of the republic more order 
and security for life and property prevail- 
ed, not only in the city, but through the | 
Papal territories than had been known 
there since the dominion of the Pope be- 
gun. 

But if the Roman assembly preserved 
order, it did nothing for defence, and it 


was not till the final prostration of Charles | 
Albert at Novara, that powers to organise | 


resistance were vested in a Triumvirate, 
and in its head, Mazzini. 

Never, perhaps, was a task more arduous 
or desper ‘ate, than that undertaken by 
him. Re-action bad just triumphed in 
Sicily, Naples, Tuscany, Venetia, and 


would have led at | 
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| Lombardy, whilst Charles Albert with a 
hundred thousand men had been finally 
| crushed within his own dominions. 

| In the Papal territories, so anti-martial 
| was the popular spirit, that there were not 
| 16,000 men enrolled for their defence, 
'and that force was so absurdly scattered, 
(through the obstinate local fears of muni- 
cipalities and their influence in the assem- 
bly,) that the republic could not, upon 
any useful point, in fifteen days, have con- 
centrated 5,000 men. 

Such was the condition of Romagna in 
|the beginning of April, at the close of 
| which ‘month the French were at the 
gates of Rome, whilst a Neapolitan, a 
| Spanish and an Austrian army simul- 
| taneously invaded its territory, and for 
| these events Mazzini thwarted by the 
natural prejudice, fear and ignorance of 
the Assembly had less than three weeks 
to prepare. 

His efforts were directed to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the Roman population to 
organise resistance in Rome—to render 
| available the military force of the repub- 
| lic, and augment it. 

In the first of these attempts he succeed- 
ed beyond all expectation, by appealing as 
Cola di Rienzi had done to the : past glories 
of old Rome, of which the monuments on 
every side surrounded the population he 
| addressed ; the second he contrived so pro- 
vidently to achieve that food was as abun- 
/dant and as cheap in Rome after a two 
|months siege, as oe nm that siege began, 

whilst every family whose tenement was 
| endange red or destroyed by the besieger’s 
shot or shell, found another dowie ile 
jallotted to him by name in one of the 
| public edifices or palaces. Time did not 
permit much to augment the military 
| force, but he managed to concentrate the 
|troops scattered along the Neapolitan 
frontier, and in various cities, in two 
camps of observation, one at Bologna in 
deference to the prejudice of the munici- 
pality—the other in the strategical posi- 
| tion of Terni. whence either the Neapol- 

itan frontier or Rome could be protected, 
a measure to which it was due that that 
city did not ingloriously suecumb with- 
| out resistance to Oudinot’s first attempt. 
| The objects of Mazzini were twofold. 
In the first place to prolong resistance 
till the question of intervention could be 
decided in the French Assembly ; in the 
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second by a practical protest in Rome, 
the Eternal City—to redeem the Italian 
honor-—accomplish on that common ground 
the fusion of divided Italy, and consecrate 
the principle 
pressed in the now universally adopted 
motto of “ One Italy, with Rome for 
capital—republic as form of government,” 


and to which the gratitude and confidence | 
Mazzini 


of his countrymen has added, 
for our leader.” 


In both these objects he was eminently | 


successful. The republic, which by its 
wise legislation and moderation had 
afforded so favorable a contrast to the 
priestly, despotic and monarchical govern- 
ments of Italy, and whose mild and order- 
Jy rule had so signally belied all anarchic 
imputations, was now called to vindicate 
by its valor the ability of the Italians to 
eonquer and defend that freedom which 
they had proved their capacity to enjoy 
without abusing. This, they accomplish- 
ed, by what we have no hesitation in 
designating—their unparallelled defence. 


We will not pause here to narrate | 


how insidiously the French Assembly was 
deceived into sending an expedition to 
Italy, by the combination of Falloux and 
Montalembert, (unavowed members 


-re-action and with Louis Napoleon, whose 
alliance with the Jesuits had already 
taken place; neither will our limits per- 


mit us to reproduce the documents which | 


show the falsehood, duplicity, low cun- 
ning and tergiversation manifested in the 
ambiguous communication and treacher- 
ous conduct of the French ministers. 
diplomatists and generals, in striking con- 
trast with the sagacious and straightfor- 
ward conduct of the Triumvirate, and | 
with the severe, lucid and withering effu- 


of unity and republic ex- | 


of 
the order of Jesus), with the partisans of | 
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|amongst it in a friendly spirit, for the 
| purpose of exercising legitimate influ. 
lence. That, therefore, it is decided neyer 
to attempt to impose on that people a 
form of government to which it is Op- 
|posed.” And on the offer made by 
Oudinot that Melara with his light infan- 
| try batallion should jointly keep garrison 
with the French. 

No sooner had the French expedition, 
however, landed. than Oudinot surround- 
ed. made prisoner, and disarmed this 
| batallion, and at this moment the Lom- 
| bard legion under Manara appearing off 
| the place were only permitted to land on 





giving their parole not to bear arms 
against the French until the 5th of 
| May. 


Oudinot next marched on Rome with 
nerely his whole disposable force, consist- 
| ing of 

Six regiments of infantry. 

One batallion chasseurs. 

Two companies of engineers 

Three batteries of artillery. 

One troop of horse. 
Comprising 10,500 
three brigades 

The total armed foree concentrated in 
Rome, consisted of 8100 men, divided into 
four brigades, viz. : 


men, divided into 


Under General Garibaldi, 2.700 
Under Colonel Masi. 2.100 
Under Colonel Galletti. » O00 

Under Colonel Savini, 400 
| The greater number of these troops 


| were recently enrolled citizens, imperfeet- 
| ly disciplined, had never seen an enemy. 
| When the march of the French on Rome 
|was announced consternation prevailed 
in that city, and though its defenders 
ihad been worked up by Mazzini to the 
| belief that Italy expected at their hands 


sions of Mazzini’s pen, worthy not only of | | that they would protest by their resist- 


the best times of antiquity, but of the | 
greatness of the occasion, which saw a 
nation’s resurrection. 

Suffice to say, that on the 25th of April 
the French fleet h: aving on board a foree 
under the command of Oudinot appeared 
before Civitta Vecchia. and was allowed | 
to disembark as friends. on the declara- 
of the French General that “the | 
French Government inspired by a spirit | 


tion 


of love and liberty, declares its intention 
of respecting the wishes of the Roman | t 


people, 


and that its forces only come 


| ance against this fratricids ul aggression on 
the part of the French re pub lie, no one 
| believed resistance possible. The last 
|contemptuous reply of the French Gen- 
eral to the declaration of the Government 
that they would oppose foree by force. 

‘Bah! The Romans will never fight,” 
was read by order of the Triumvirate to 
the ] peop le. arousing their pe atriotism and 
| pride, but many of those who afterwards 
| distinguished themselves during this siege 
by the most d: aring acts of courage have 


| since confessed that they had no hope of 
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being able to make head against the re- | 


rn of the Roman Republicans. 


! 


doubted French, and that the y were filled | 
with discouragement and « Jiffidence in their | 


own prowess. 

The Roman population had, in fact. 
been carefully emasculated by education, 
and through the ideas propogated for 
gene rations by the priest. 


The Roman | 


boy was brought up to avoid all violence, | 
to dread the sight of weapons, and trem- | 
ble if only in the same room with a pistol | 


or a firelock. 

But. like Achilles, discovered 
the maidens, in his womanly 
the trumpet’s blast, so the Romans once 
in contact with an enemy, found no less 


amongst 
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then young Mazzini had inspired to 
preac sh Italian regeneration. Awakened 
to a sense of his country’s degradation, 
Garibaldi devoted himself unwe aryingly 
from that time to redeem its name 
Obliged more than twenty years ago 
to fly from Italy, in consequence of -his 
participation in ill-judged attempts, made 
when what is now the prevailing sen- 
timent, was confined to its few apostles, 
he retired to Barbary, and then to South 
America, where he pursued sometime his 


| avocation as mariner. 


attire by 


to their own surprise than to that of all | 


the world, the warlike spirit of old Rome 
enkindling in their bosoms, and unexpect- 
edly displayed the latent pugnacity in- 
herent in their race. 

Before this truth was developed by the 
events, the principal hope of Rome lay in 
Garibaldi and his leglon-sse 
which was not disappointed. 
able a part, indeed, did that patriot and 
chief play in these events, and so great is 
his popularity in Italy that we cannot 
refrain from saying few words on his 
antecedents and character. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi, a native of Nice. 
and fellow-townsman of Mazzini’s. is in 
everything the reverse of what the pop- 
ular prejudice had pictured, and still 
pictures him, when he is represented 


| trymen, and appealing 


confidence | 
So memor- 


'of Rosas, 


as an unscrupulous soldier of fortune. | 


of consummate skill in desultory war- 
fare, dark-eyed, raven-haired. half econ- 
dottiere, half bucanier, with ‘a dash of the 
reckless and boastful Don Cesar de Ba- 
zan 

The Garibaldi of reality, the ideal of | 
disinterestedness, is a sailor, not a soldier 
mild but resolute enthusiast, light 
ecomplexioned, and with golden hair, in- 
dustrious in his habits, 
speech, austere in his mode of life, 
whose followers are disciples, not advent- 
urers 

The type of his character is antique, 
and belongs r: ee to one of Plutarch’s 


7 


modest in his | 
and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


heroes as Plutarch has painted them. | 


than to any which our own times or the 
Middle \ ges offer. 

Being mate of a merchant vessel he was 
met, in early life, at Taganrok in Russia. 
by one of those devoted agents whom the 


| 
| 


| land foree. 


In the war of Monte Video, with Ro- 
sas, he approved himself a valuable and 
enterprising partizan by sea, and finally, 
having shown skill and daring upon land, 
rose to the chief command of the naval 
and military force of the Republic 

Working on the patriotism of his coun- 
incessantly to the 
necessity of vindicating the It: liz in char- 
acter, he gathered about him a band of 
enthusiasts, and succeeded in raising the 
Italian name above that of all other for- 
eigners in Monte Video, and in acquiring 
personally an exalted reputation. 

On one occasion, his flotilla having got 
aground in the river, Brown, the admiral 
anticipating an easy capture, 
bore down upon him in vs astly superior 
foree, whilst a large body of troops were 
drawn up on the bank to cut off all es- 
cape by land. But Garibaldi kept 
Brown at bay by his desperate defence, 
chopped up and fired away all his ¢ hain- 
cable when his shot was exhausted, and 
finally landing, eut his way through the 
and brought his crews and 
wounded safe into the city. 

So important did he think it, in re- 
| deeming the Italian name, to give no hold 
| to any mercenary imputation, “that he re- 
fused all pay, and lived as best he might, 
by giving lessons, or such occupations as 
were permitted by the leisure his com- 
mand afforded, and it is said that it was 
only by the stratagem of borrowing and 
prete nding to loose his ragged elo: ik. that 
his friends could induce him to accept a 
new one. 

Admiral Browne, 


returning to Eng- 


| land. landed at Monte Video for the pur- 


pose of visiting his gallant adversary, and 
Lord Howden, the British envoy to Ro- 
sas, though a Tory, hearing the character 
of Garibaldi aspersed, rose his place 
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old 


in the House of Lords, feeling bound. | 
though Garibaldi had thwarted the ob- 
jects of his mission, to do justice to his 
high character, integrity, and disinterest- 
edness. 


Such is the man whom Russia and the 
Pope, diplomacy and Jesuitic 
have endeayored to brand—and found Fogy 
papers to help them in branding as an in- 
cendiary and brigand—that diplomacy | 
represented at the Court of St. James, | 
by Baron Bulow, once actually a convict 
felon in the galleys—that Papacy ruled | 
by Cardinal Antonelli, nephew of the rob- 
ber Gasparone, original hero of the “ Gen- 
tle Zitella” ballad. 

Rome—the ancient Rome of the Ceesars | 
—spread far beyond the limits of its pre- 
cincture, as the mounds and he ‘aps of ruin 
scattered far through the campagna testi- | 
fy. Yet Rome, in -eleve *n hundred years, 
under the dominion of some two hundred 
sovereign Popes, has shrunk even within 
the restricted limits of those walls to 
something like a fourth part of the area 
they enc lose, and the present city stretch- 
es amid ruins, wastes, and vineyards, like 
a kernel withered in the shell. or the skel 
eton of a dead warrior rattling in his 
armor. 

This inclosure, and the city within it, 
are divided by the Tiber into two une- 
qual parts. On the left bank of that riv- 
er extends about four-fifths of ancient 
and of modern Rome—on the right St. 
Peter’s, the Vatican, the Castle of St 
Angelo, the Palace of the Inquisition, the | 
old hill of the Janiculum, and that por- 
tion of the city called the Trastevere. 
considered rather as a Roman suburb | 
than as a part of Rome, and peopled by 
the supposed remnant of the ancient 
Romans—fierce and ignorant men, 
nected with or furnishing the wild drov- 
ers of the campagna and majestic matrons 
with classic forms and features, 
ready knife 
sult. 

This portion of Rome on the right 
bank of the Tiber, is inclosed by a bas- 
tioned wall (including that of the Vatican 
gardens) and which extends from the 
Castle of St. Angelo and the Tiber to the 
Portese gate upon that river. Between | ‘ 
the Castle of St. Angelo and: the Porta | 
Portese are now three gates, the Angel-|1 
ica, the Cavallegieri, and the San Pancra- 


influence | 


con: | 


whose 
avenges any attempt at in- 


| it with their walled g 
strong position for the attack or defence 


| up to the 


| in front of St. 
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zio, Whence issue roads which lead into 
the highway to Civita Vecchia 


The high ground of the Janiculum 
which overlooks Rome is_ prolonged 


through the San Panerazio gate and the 
solid villas of the Vascello, the Valentini, 
the Corsini, and the Pamphili, covering 
rardens, constitute a 


of this portion of the city. 

This position was taken up by Gari- 
baldi, whose brigade occupied the walls 
from Porta Portese to San Pancrazio. 
while the second brigade was deployed 
between the San Pancrazio and Angelica, 
gates, and the third formed in reserve on 
the other side of the river. 

At noon, on the 30th of April, Oudinot 
dividing his army into three columns ad- 
vanced, one along the road which leads 
to the porta San Pancrazio. This col- 
umn was to keep Garibaldi from molest- 
ing the march of the other columns to 
drive him from the villas and take posses- 


sion of the San Pancrazio gate. 


The other columns were dispatched by 
the road, which, opposite to the most ad- 
vanced bastion of the Vatican wall di- 
vides, and running parallel with it 
on the right to the Cavallegieri, on the 
left to Angelica gate. 

This bifurcation of the road takes place 
close under the bastion of which 
my only comes in sight within range of 
grape shot, and striking off to the right, 


leads 


an ene- 


| the highway is so well masked by its hol- 


lownesa, and by the unevenness of the 
ground, as to be entirely protect d almost 
Cavallegieri gate. The road 
which, turning to the left, leads towards 
the Angelica, is, on the contrary, exposed 
to the full fire of the Vatican wall 

These two roads the two French columns 
were ordered to pursue, and forcirg their 
through the two gates to meet 
Peter’s 


passage 


The French soldiers were in _holi- 
| day array, the officers white-gloved and 
habited in their best uniforms—failure, 
or even serious resistance never dream- 
ed of. 


Though Rome is strongest on this side 
the Tiber, its loose, antiquated bastions 
easily crumble, and were then only pro- 
tected by a parapet not thick enough to 
resist a cannon shot, and two low to pro- 


tect its defenders even from a musket 
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shot, unless crouching down so as to pre 
clude firing. 


The insufficient artille sry of the Romans, | drove before them in open field, 


who had an immense extent of ground to 
cover, restricted them to the use of two 
guns, on that point where the defenders 
of the walls come in contact with the as- 
sailants. 

On arriving in sight of the Vatican 
wall, the two French columns planted | 
eight guns on the left, opened a heavy 
fire, occupying the houses and gardens, 
and deploying their riflemen and _ skir- 
mishers. 

But at this point, notwithstanding an | 
obstinate conflict, they could never suc- | 
ceed in passing the bifurcation of the 
road. Inthe meanwhile the first column | 
had driven Garibaldi from the villa Pam- | 
phili to the Corsini, but the Roman re- 
serves being ordered up by General Avez- | 
zana, and Garibaldi being reinforced by 

part of the 4th brigade, advanced with 
1,900 men (viz. 800 of his own legion, 400 | 
students, 400 of the Roman, and 300 of | 
the emigrant legion) to charge the French 
in open field. — 

The French after an obstinate conflict. 
were driven back, abandoning the com 
mandant of the Ist bataltlion (Picard), | 
10 officers and 300 men of the 20th 
regiment, who had taken up their position 
in some isolated cottages, and surrender- 
ed to the Romans, when the main body | 
was driven back. 

The second and third columns threat- 
ened in their rear by the defeat of the 
first, now precipitately retreated, leaving | 
many of their wounded, and forty bodies 
lying in one heap opposite to the Vatican 
wall. 

Oudinot losing head, 


so mismanaged | 


the retreat that it degenerated into a| 
route, and must have led to the total | 


dispersion of his army, if Garibaldi could 
have followed up his success. In fact. 
some hours after, when Garibaldi did 
pursue him, the French General demand- 
ed a suspension of arms, and such was 
the condition of his troops that the 
Roman General would not have granted 
it, but for the peremptory orders which 
him at that moment from the | 


reached 


Triumvirate, whose policy it was to pro- 
hibit any offensive movement 
French. 

Thus terminated the attack of the 30th | 


against the 





| honor as a 
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2- | April upon Rome, when the Italians not 


| only repulsed from behind defences, but 
the most 
| redoubted army of the E vurope an con- 
tinent, though most of the regiments com- 
posing it, as for instance the 20th of the 
line, were veteran Afr.can regiments 
The loss of the Romans, including 
those killed on the field, was pro} ably 
between 200 and 250. The official hy spi- 


tal list of the wounded, which we have 
before us, specifying name, country, corps, 
rank and nature of the wound, Be es not 


comprise those Roman citizens taken to 


their houses, and gives a list of 126 
wounded, of whom 17 died. besides 45 
wounded French prisoners. 
Of these a were foreigners 
“ 29 Italians not from the Ro- 
man States. 
s 27 citizens of Rome 
65 natives of the Roman 
States 
This list begins with “ Thomas Scian- 
dat, Genoese, age 20, rank surgeon, corp 
| Garibaldi’s, wound in the right foot,” 
and terminates with “ Mariano Molinari, 


from Forli, age 26, rank private, corp Ist 
Regiment of line, wound lower abdomen, 


died 2d of May.” 

It has been alledged that the defence 
of Rome was conducted by foreigners, 
we see the proportion to have been 5 to 


121 Italians—it has been said that they 
fought behind walls. Of 80 wounds 19 


are in the head, 17 in the foot and leg, 
14 below the shoulders, proving their 


chief loss was sustained in open field or 
unprotected by defences. 
Oudinot is computed to have lost up- 


| wards of 1000 men, killed, wounded and 
prisoners. 

Chosen as a convenient tool by the 
Jesuits, and as a partisan by the Pres- 
ident. he was not content with disgracing 
the French arms by his treachery, incapa- 
city and cowardiee, abandoning as he did 

| Pieard and his men to the enemy, but 


subsequently still further tarnished his 


soldier by deliberate falsehood 


in the French chamber, when (as report- 
ed in the Moniteur), he said that upon 
this occasion “ His object had only been 
to make a reconnaissance, that he expect- 
ed no resistance. and that e had not /ost 


CVE? a single knapsack.” 


Yet we have in our hands, and at the 


ee at 
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office of this Review, for the inspection 
of our friends, the original lists made out, 
these 305 prisone rs “(bel onging to the | 
20th and 33d regiments of the ‘line, and 


to the Ist Chasseurs), beginning with | 
Sergeant Breton, ending with Private | 


Benet, fusileer, &c., countersigned by the 
senior ‘ ‘aptain C astaing. 

These prisoners were led into Rome 
in sight of all the foreign residents of the 
city (of 70 of whom we have also a list, 
beginnit ig with G. Gibbs and family and 
ending f with T. Wyatt, artist, wounded 
by a French shell), and afterwards ex- 
changed for the men of Melara’s batal- 
lion, whom Oudinot had perfidiously de- 
tained at Civitta Vecchia. 

That resistance was contemplated and 
a serious attack designed, was proved by 
the order found in the pocket of a dead 
staff officer. 
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pect differently, secured the services of 
| the most eminent scientific men, and most 
| respectable notaries, and under their aus- 
pices made an examination of the build- 
ing in presence of the public, and of the 
foreigners resident in Rome. 

On prosecuting their search, the dis- 
covery of human remains, of the skeletons 
and hair of women and of infants, proved 
this to have been a wholesale den of 
murder. The date of the coins, the state 
of the clothing, and of these horrid relies, 
as attested by scientific examination, 
proved that the most shocking crimes 


| had there been perpetrated up to recent 


times. 
Three accounts of these terrible dis- 
coveries have been published by eye-wit- 


| nesses, one, perhaps the most effective, by 


“To attack Rome by the two principal | 


gates, I 
(with the bayonet in his loins), 
and unite on the Piazza del Vati- 


enter 
Rome. 
Cano 

It is true that Oudinot may have been 
to some extent misled by the belielf in a 
re actionary party in the chief 
religious superstition. 

But, in fact, one judicious step of the 
Triumvirate had, in Rome, forever killed 
Catholicism, already shaken by the dupli- 
city ul 
in fore 
Was not questioned, to 
temporal dominion by 
his subjects. 
ing of 
the *th of April. 


Though 


ears. where his spiritual authority 


most sects when ascendant 


have persecuted each other, it is pretty | 


were discovered.” 


generally known that the Spanish Inguis- 
ition sacrificed more lives, and perpe- 
trated more cruelties than all the rest 


put together during ages, but these bar- | 


barities which began with Torequemada, 
and only ceased w ith the last auto de fes, at 
which Ferdinand (the father of the present 
queen of Spain) presided with all his 
clergy, were thought to be rather Spanish 
than Catholic, and it was supposed both 
abroad and in Rome itself that the 
Roman Inquisition was a mild ecclesias- 
tical tribunal. which bore no resemblance 
to the Spanish but in name. 

The Triumvirate, having reason to sus- 


seat of 


d flight of Pius, and by his calling | 


re-establish his | 
the butchery of | 
We mean the public open- | 
the palace of the Inquisition on | 


follow up the enemy at the bayonet | 





| ot the 


Dr. Millingen, (brother of that Dr. Millin- 
gen in whose arms Lord Byron breathed 
his last.) the next by Felipe Boni, and the 
third by Colonel Forbes. 


says Boni, (whom we happen to 
have at hand,) “ were piled cloth and various orna- 
ments for the adornment of the Church on holidays. 
On removing a stune staircase was discov- 
ered, and thus we descended. This staircase had 
thirty steps. Along the walls and in the walls 
were cells recalling the Columéiarii of the ancients. 
In some of these it appears that the prisoners were 
buried up to the neck alive in mortar, to perish 
irom hang ser. This was judged trom the position 
skeletons, and the traces of their struggles. 
In others the corpses had been laid horizontally, 
Many other skeletons were 


a . * ~ 


“Tn a corner,” 


these 


ove upon the other. 
headiess. 

‘In the basement of this story was a hinged 
marble slab, under which was a pit, and which 
tilted over, precipitating the victim into a vade in 
pace.” 7 * * « * 

“A vault, hamid,and withont light, of which the 
soil was a fat, black, oleaginous earth, like that of 
charehyards, and over which were scattered rags, 
and decayed fragments of clothing. Here was 
found a daiocco, (copper coin.) of the Pontiticate of 
Pius VII. this earth, human remains, 
and long locks of doubtless feminine, 


Removing 
matted hair, 


Forbes says: 


“The opening of the Inqusition was one of the 
very memorable occarrences consequent upon the 
establishment of a tree government. The orders 
were executed by the civil officers of the republic, 
accompanied by crowds of citizens, anxious to as- 
sist in liberating any victims which the prison 
mighcvecontain. The probable opening of this den of 
iniquity had been tor several days canvassed in the 
city—therefore the inquisitors got the alarm, and 
removed much out of sight. This we infer because 
many stair-cases and passages were discovered 
which bad been quite recently walled up, and so 
dirtied over as outwardly to look like old masonry. 
A withered old monk opened the gate at the sum- 
mons otf the civil authorities, the other ‘fameliars’ 
made their escape through some of the many secret 
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outlets. The janitor, abusing the forbearance of | 
the people, had the impudence to protest against | 
the ‘sacralege’—but the people passed on without | 
heeding his grumbling. The prisoners, among | 
whom was a bishop, were set free. 

“ On penetrating into the interior, the rooms ot | 
the chiet inquisitors were examined—and the three 
great libraries were for the first time opened for 
public inspection. In one of these large halls were 
the various manuscripts which had been from time 
to time robbed from their authors. upon the occa 
sion of their having sought permission to print their | 
works, but who never could procure even the res 
titation of their productions—thus did the Jesuits 
plunder these poor men of their discoveries, inven 
tions and ideas. But these manuscripts were not 
destroyed by the disciples of Lojola, who treasured 
them up for their own instraction. In another 
large library were collected all the prohibited works 
of various languages; which, like the manuscripts 
already mentioned, served to educate and to sharp 
en the cunning of the Jesuits. The third library 
consisted of books not prohibited. 

“Several passages were discovered leading to 
the tribunal—the torture—the obliviat, &c. In this 
last place, which was covered by a trap-door in a 
narrow corridor, were found the remains of many 
victims, whom the holy fathers did not consider it 
prudent to liberate after having tortured them, but 
whom the imquisitors wished to be disencambered 
of. Tresses of long female hair were found in this 
horrible pit—which vestiges of murdered women 
could not have belonged to nuns, since they have 
their bair cut short. The trap-door serving asa lid 
to the dry well was so constructed that the slight 
est pressare of anything upon the top would make 
it tip over, and the person uncousciously traversing 


this tomb, could not help being precipitated into the 
gaping chasm, where death might come speedily 
; No egress 
was possible except through this treacherous trap 
door—and no one let down even a cup of water to 
the doomed victim, who probably broke some limbs 
in the fail t 


or slowly, as it might by chance happen 


—fortanate were those who broke their 


necks. In the cellars of this building, wnich is im 
piously stvied the Hoty OFFice, were discovered 
rows of bodies buried up to their ne ks only 

ing the heads above groun i. From the cortortions 
of the bodies and skeletons interred at ditfer 

4 ° Das al 1.4 TRIED 
riods, it was evident that they had beet BURII 


ALIVE 
oN 


Nor was it in the inquisition alone where th 


evidences of marders were discovered. In a con 


vent of monks near Veletri, and in another in 
Rome. were discovered the remains of murdered 


females.” 


Oudinot retired on Castel di Guido 
It was not the policy of the Romans to 
molest him. therefore he was allowed. 
without impediment, afterwards to re- 
turn, and to encamp within about a mile 
and a half of Rome. The Triumvirate 
was waiting for political events in France. 
and he for reinforcements. In this man- 
ner thirty-four days elapsed, during which 
his force was daily augmented. 

Meanwhile the armies invading the 
Roman territory on all sides paralyzed 
the resources of the state Besides a 
Spanish expedition which had landed, 
the Austrians poured in 30000 men, 
whilst the Neapolitans entered from the | 
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South with 26,000. Mezzacapo, the Ro- 
man, with the chief part of the garrison 
of Bologna, and other reinforcements, 
amounting to 5,000 men, arrived, how- 
ever, a few days after Oudinot’s defeat, 
and the chief command was given to 


| Roselli, a man of literary attainments, 


who had distinguished himself by his 
valor, and who was a tried patriot, but 
hardly equal to the responsibility which 
now devolved upon him 

In the mean time the cowardly King of 
of Naples—hovering like a vulture till 
the French had stricken down his prey— 


| amongst the hills which overlook the Cam- 


pagna through which the old Apian way 
leads from Albano up to Rome, had taken 
up, with 16,000 men, a position between 
Palestrina and the former city. 

On the 4th of May, Garibaldi with his 
brigade, reinforced by the Lombard bat- 
talion, marched by Tivoli to surprise and 
turn the Neapolitan army ; but failed, and 
was attacked by a greatly superior force, 
Having easily repulsed the enemy, he re- 
treated back to Rome which he reached 
on the 11th. 

On the night of 16th the Triumvirate 
determined seriously to attack th 
of Naples with all its lisposible 


IZ * 

NID 
forces 
LUOTCCs, 


and leaving Rome almost defence] SS, dIS- 
patched 10,000 men with 12 guns and 3 
squadrons of horse, under the command of 
Roselli, Garibaldi and Galetti. The 
King of Naples, who had upwards of 
20,000 infantry, amongst which a consid- 
erable number of Swiss, 40 cannon and 
1,500 cavalry, no sooner heard that the 
Romans were e yming to attack him than 
he withdrew from Palestrina and concen- 
trated at Velletri. 

The Roman army bivouaced on the 
morning of the 17th at Zangarolo, whence 
three diverging roads lead to Palestrina, 
to Frascati and to Valmontone. 

Here learning that Palest:ina was aban- 
doned, the vanguard was pushed forward 
to Monte Fortigno, between Pallestrina 
and Velletri, the main body reaching Val- 
montone. 

It was proposed the next day to send a 
corps to observe Velletri, whilst the main 
body of the army, thus covered, should 
endeavor to cut off the lines of communi- 
cation of the Neapolitans by getting be- 
tween them and their frontier. 

But Garibaldi had prematurely antici- 
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pated this movement, whilst the com- | 


mander-in-chief was p lanning it, by push- 
ing on at day-break to Velletri with his 
legion and with the third regiment of the 
line, numbering in all 2,400 men, 2 guns, 
and forty cavalry, 

The Neapolitans despising this small 
force, came out from Velletri to attack 
it. Driven back at first, they broke the 
Romans by the charge of their numerous 


cavalry, and at this juncture the news of | 


the vanguard being routed reached the 
main body of the Romans at Valmontone, 
who ‘marched immediately to its support. 
On reaching the field of battle, however, 
it was found that Garibaldi had reeovered 
the lost’ ground, driven the Neapolitans 
into Velletri, and deployed a line of skir- 
mishers before its walls. 

“0 legion, rallying in oe vineyards, 
had repulsed the cavalry by their well- 
sustained fire, and following up his advan- 
tage, (ia ibaldi had driven the enemy 
before him. 

The King of Naples holding a loaded 
pistol in his hand, with which in his terror, 


he threatened the unfortunate postillion, 
and escorted by a regiment of horse fled, 
abandoning his army, and never pausing 
till he was safe within his frontier. 

The Neapolitan army att: a d Val- 


letri which is a strong town, by half the 
num) ‘Romans, evacuated 2 upon the 
following morning, aid retreated hurri ‘dly 
upon their 

By this time all order 
movements was subverted. 

The progress of the Austrians and the 
rapid reinforcement of the French induced 
the Triumvirate to reeall their troops into 
Rome, | iving to follow the Neapulitans 
only (iaribaldi with one division, who 
pursued them up to and across their own 


sovere ign’s track. 
in the Roman 


fronti = eet nt Arceon the 26th 

The Neapolitans were only saved on 
their retreat by the insufficient number 
and cavalry of the Romans, and 


throuzh the bravery of the Swiss, who 
principally suffered, So great was the 
panic in the Neapolitan army which the 
King had reviewed and gravely reproached 
for its pear ye that Garibaldi was pre- 
parin ) pus sh on into the heart of ene 
kingdom when he received pere mptory « 
ders to return to Rome, which his fativue ‘d 
and harrassed troops only reached on the 
eve of the second attack by the French. 


jealousy, 
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During this time the Austrians had oc- 
eupied Ferrar: a, and calling together the 
Municipality, ordered them to decree the 
restoration of the Pope ; but that courage- 
ous body voted their adherence to the 
Roman Republic by a majority of thirty- 
seven to three. 


On the Sth of May an Austrian force 


|which was gradually increased to 20,000 
men invested Bologna, 
The Bolognese had only 2,000 men 


> 


with 3 unservicable guns. Like all the 
inhabitants of the Papal cities, having 
once got over the former feeling of local 
they had generously sent more 
than they could spare for the defence of 
Rome ; and we see by the list of reinforce- 
ments forwarded that, these noble citizens 
had despatched two days before 4 servica- 
ble nine-pounders, with their gunners, to 
its aid. 

Bologna repulsed two assaults of the 
Austrians from the Galliera and Castagli- 
one gates. The republican commander, 
Boldrini, was killed on the first of these 
occasions heading a daring and successful 
sally, and this open and defenceless city 
only surrendered after a terrible bombard- 
ment and continuous fighting for eight 
days. 

On the 25th, Ancona, with an insuffi- 
cient garrison, and overlooked on all sides 
by the surrounding heights, which the re- 
pub licans had no force to oce upy, Was in- 
vested by the Austrians. The French 
Admiral had the coolness to propose to 
undertake the defence, if the city were 
given up to him, but Zambeccari, the re- 
publican commander, replied : ‘* That he 
coul | see no difference between the Aus- 
trians and the French, except the impu- 
dence of the latter.”’ Ancona after re- 
yulsing one assault of the Austrians ii 
Monte Gardet — ffering from hunger, and 
sustaining a bombardment, was also for ced 
to surrender after a gallant defence of five 
and twenty days. 

Let us return to the Eternal City, 
which Oudinot was preparing to attack, 
having reinforced his army to 22,000 | and 


shortly after up to 35,000 men,) provid- 
ed with all the arsine ry he chose to ask 
for, (36 field pieces, and a battering-train 


of 40 guns, of w hic h some were the heaviest 
ship-guns, ) direct v7 by the most cousum- 


ate engineering skill which France could 


| furnish, 
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In Rome were now concentrated, in- 
cluding the armed citizens, dismounted | 
cavalry and foreign legions, 15,500 men. 

This foree consisted entirely of Romans 
or Italians, with the exception of 350 
foreigners, in which number are compris- 


ed the foreign legion and Swiss soldiers of 


artillery. The walls of Rome are between 
14 and 16 miles in circumference. Built 
of the tufa—a friable hardened volcanic 
mud—on the left bank‘of the river they are 


in such a dilapidated condition as to crum- | 


ble under the recoil of the artillery defend- 
ing them. They would require for that 
def fence at least, 100 heavy guns, and 30,- 
000 men, whilst the Romans had only two 
and twenty heavy pieces. 

The seige of Rome was worthily begun, 
as the invasion of the Roman territory had 
been by a signal act of treachery. 

General Roselli had written to Oudinot 
demanding an unlimited armistice, only to 
be broken by either side on fourteen days 
notice ; that the Roman troops might be 
at liberty to prevent a junction between 
the Austrians and Neapolotians. 

Oudinot refusing, terminated his letter 
by saying :—‘‘ Nevetheless, to give our 
countrymen the opportunity 
Rome, and on the demand of the French 
ambassador I consent to defer the attack 
upon the place at least, till Monday, 
morning, (4th.)” This was on Saturday. 

Confiding in this promise, a small por- 


COMMANDERS. NO. 
Garibald’s Legion, Marochetti, Roman, 800 
Medici’s Legion, Medici, Lombard, 500 
Manaras Lombard Legion, Mauara, Milanese, 600 
Roman Legion, Galletti, Roman 800 
Student Batallion Roselli, Roman 400 
Carabineer Calderarli, Roman 400 


* CORPS. 


Ist Regiment of the Line, Depasquali, do 1864 | 
end: de i re § Gaucci, Italian, 2 oogo 
. ? Melara, Roman, § ~ 
3rd do do do Marchetti, Roman 1400 
5th do do do Masi, Roman 2100 
6th do do do Paji. Roman 1600 
8th do do do Grandioni, Roman 251 
Mobilized Civic Palazzi, Roman 300 


F inanziere Zambianchi, do 150 


Emigrant Legion Arcione, Italian 300 | 
Foreign Legion, Milwitz, Pole, 200 
Lancers of Garibaldi, Masina, Roman 90 


Ruoinelle, Roman 840 
—— Roman 750 
‘alderari, Roman 160 
‘ol nearly unserviceable. 


lst Regt. of Cavalry, 
2nd do dismounted, 
Carabineers, 

Artille ry, 2 


2 alt, 
” l 18lb. 

9 : 12\b. 6 unserviceable. 
14 9b. field pieces. 
“ 6 howitzers. 


Total—48 pieces. 


of leaving | 
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{tion only of Garibaldi’s troops, to whom 
the defence of the right bank of the Tiber 
had been confided, were occupying the 
heights, crowned by the villas Vascello, 
Valentini, Corsini, and P amphili, which, 
with their gardens, spread more than a 
mile from the gates of Rome ; and these 
men, and were keeping only that careless 
watch habitual with volunteers and armed 
citizens, when not in the immediate face 
of danger. 

But at three o’clock on the Sunday 
morning of the 3rd of June, Oudinot with 
an overwhelming force, surprised, and 
surrounded the Phamphili gardens, which, 
together with the villas, were occupied by 
| 400 men. Two hundred were cut ot ff, and 

forced to surrender; but two hundred 

gained the villa Corsini; driven from it 
after an obstinate resistance, they took 
refuge in the villa Vascello, and from 
thence attempting to re-take the Corsini 
were repulsed. 

At the same hour, the French 
surprised the bridge guarded on the Ponte- 
Milvio, beyond the Porta del Popolo, 
above Rome, crossed over to the left bank 
of the Tiber. 

Two hours elapsed before slumbering 
Rome was aroused, and at 5 A. M., Gari- 
bald’s division, just returned, by a forced 
march from the frontier of Naples, arrived 
upon the grount d, and at once proce ded to 
attack the French, endeavoring to re-take 
by force, in the face of immense numerical 
odds, the position of which Oudinot had 
possessed himself by treachery. 

This combat (see Map 4) which lasted 
sixteen hours was one of the most memora- 
ble which Rome or Italy had seen for many 
The Italians had already resisted ¢ 'b- 
stinate sly behind defences ;—before Rome; ; 

on the 30th of April, they had faced ood 
beaten back a formidable ene my in the 
| open field; but on the 3rd of July, they 
marched up, and over and over again with 
frightful loss, stormed and arried build- 
| ings occupied by the French, and manned 


having 


ages. 


by the redoubtable Vincennes riflemen, 

The villa Corsini, according to the 
| avowal of Delmas, ec: vptain of the French 
staff, was retaken four times by the No- 
mans. 

Besides this, many ineffectual attempts 
were made to storm it. The villa Cor- 
sini is fronted by a triangular garden, 
surrounded by stone walls, but divested 


eu, it 
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of all cover. At the apex of this trian- 
gle, form “dl by the entrenchment of the 
two roads, 18 a gate On each side of 
the gate the storming parties had to { 
and then to rush up the full length of the 


garden, ©: xposed to the full fire of g rrape 


musketry and rifle from the villa and 
walls mM the background. 


Masina, a 
G iribal- 


ssailants on horse- 


Oo one of these occasions, 
young Bolognese, ¢ 
ii tassern lod the 
back. d mounting the 
entered the hall, where he 
from his horse by a shot which 
vd in the other har 
and was kille 
—the French xa 


folonel of 


» steps of the villa 
struck 
bre ke his 


was 


arm. Siezing his sw 


he ascenu stairease, 
upou the 
etted or 
followers 

Qn another, Henry 


! 
t 


dent of the famous old Venetian 


second floor. 
thrown out of the window by his 
astale dancin 
Dove 
the conqueror of By zantium, of whom 


Byron says 
Ou an hour of biind old Da 


17 ? 1 2s ss : ‘ 
ell dead leading a storming party, aud 


his b r, who has written a touching 
Xu of ee was wounded 
rushing wit cee te men to the assault 
Pa | .amorino w iHled. and Bixio. i 
(rendes (bi thei to the CX Freneh minis 


ter), Wounded ln the same manner. ihe 


toman canuon played incessantly on the 

la Corsini when it was in the hands of 
the Fri d French artillery rid 
dled t V ascell which was held by 
Medi Mwardyv Tusean legion which 


French th 
Vince 


ay from the 
Villa Valentini, held by the Hnes 
At nivut fall. the 
out, oppus de 
crushed 


Roman troops tired 
troops, 
artillery, 
they 


ieay lng the 


mustantly Lo iv Sil 


wy an overwhelming 

‘ | . } } } 1 

ana 1 Mmeguately supported when 

captured a position, retired 

> : ' 

] Lill ie 
i 


han ls of the 


Valentini in the 
retaining the 


orsul and 
French. but 


Vas llo and a tenement rears d agaist 
the Corsini wall, of which they obstin- 
ately held possession under Medici, 


eap of rubbish, for 
until the 


thou Zl po unded to a b 
@ whole 
der of the city 

Colonels Buechi, Marochetti and « 
Pasyualis, thirty-two officers and 06 
hundred and fifty men, were taken to the 


month louger, surren- 


PJ 
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hospital, which number, together with the 
dead and those tended in their own 
will not make the loss of the Ro- 
mans less than and SLX hun- 
dred men. out of the small force that sal- 
lied to recover the lost positions, whilst 
that of the French can } ardly have been 


less extensive 


houses, 


between five 


Garibaldi, who, as usual. shewed on 
this day the utmost intr pid ty and cool- 
ness, was blamed for having wasted the 
of his men by rdering them to 
storm the various villas with inadequate 
numbers, and for not affording them efh- 
cient support when successful 
Garribaldi’s experience, no 
taught him that b ly 
as a large one to carry a des} erate pr Sl- 
failed to sustain and rein- 

but was this want of 


military judgment or did it arise from 


valor 


doubt ° had 


a small is as likely 


tion That he 


force them 1s true. 


the conviction that the mission of the 
defenders of Rome was o ly to gain time 
or make a gallant protest, and that the 
ly conquered 
s undoubt- 
still even 


position of the villas, if 
trom the Fre 
rit have been 


1 ’ . 
ich On that Gay—a 


dly it Daly —must, 
tually 


supe riority of the 


immense 
tillery and 
suce ys, entailing 
iutual which they, with unlimited 
resources to draw upon, could so much 


bave succumbed to the 
reneb ar 
numbers on ‘SSIVC Gays. 


better afford ? 

One 
passing from rashness to 
tion. Oudinot, notwithstanding his orders 
to enter Rome without delay, resorted to 
operations of a regular 
the day after 

down before Rome, whose 
unflanked and uncovered by 
would be- 


battle was that, 


excessive cau- 


result of this 


the sate but slow 


siege, and opening trenches, 
the battle sat 
old walls are 
any glacis—as formally as he 
first class fortress, such as La- 
Antwerp or Comorn. It was ab 
ready a victory for the triumvirate which 
time, to have reduced him to 
undertake a siege. So circumspect had 
the French general become, and so great 
was the respect which had succeeded to 
his original oe for the enemy, that 
he did not venture to extend any portion 
of his large foree on the other side of the 
Tiber below Rom Ge. by which the siege of 
that city might have been, in m any ways, 
advanced, and only pushed bands forward— 
Sauvan’s division—across the river above 


Rome, where it finally captured the Bor 


fore any 
valette 


fought for 
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ghese and Poniatowski villas overlooking 
the Monte Pincio. 

The defenceless positi mn of the walls 
of Rome allowed him to open ea ches at 
three hundred yards, and it was judged by 
all military engineers, in Paris and els 
where, that ¢ ficient breaches could bi 

1- } 





open Lin &@ WeCcK,. or taking thas favorable 
circumsta into consideration within 
three da S 

So spirited was, however, the resis 
tance of the Romans—so determined 
their sorties, and so unexpectedly well 
served their artillery, that it was not till 
the night of the 2ist of June, or after 


e weeks, that the breaches were 
6th June, 


but these 


nearly thr 
rendered practicable. On the 
the I Fr I neh op e ned twi ) batteri 8, 

yunted by the Romans 
Oth of June the Roi 
tual sortie. 


were disnu 
On the ' 


vw) 4? fF 
a LUciucet 


nans made 


On the 12th a general night attacl 
under Garibaldi was designed by the 


Porta Portese on the French lines. The 


soldiers were ordered to put their shirts 
over their clothes, but some Poles thus 


rheard conversing 


irned from 


be ing oy 


‘ . . sO? 
in French. as they ret recon 


noitring, the report spri ead that the plan 
was betrayed to the enemy, and a panic 
was the consequence which frustrated 
this attempt which not renewed 

On the 12th two companies of the 
Roman Union regiment gallantly attempt- 


ed to surprise the French trenches 
On the 18th Oudinot opened six heavy 
batteries 


On the 15th the guns of one Roman 
bastion were eutirely dismounted. 
On the 20th all the breae thing batteries 


were ready and opened fire 

On the night of the 21st four | 
being practicable in the crumbling walls 
the French storming parties mounted to 
the assault. 

One breach was surprised through the 
treachery of a Prussian, the next was 
feebly di fended. but in the third an ob- 
stinate resistance was made 

Rome was supposed to be 
but within the bastion the Romans now 
defended themselves behind the old 


reac she S 


taken, 


Aurelian Wall. or rather the foundations |! 


of the old wall built by the Emperor 


Aurelian. and which a mounted horseman | 


may easily ride over. 


ed the French 
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that they foreed them to 
raise fresh batteries, and entren 1 on 
the captured bastion. which the engineers 
were only able to « frect by 10 o’eclock of 
the morning of th 22d, after eleven | irs 
fighting, and after the Romans had re- 
taken, for a time. a house situat in the 
vineyards within the walls 


This imer line was defended « ek 
longer by the Romans, who obliged the 
French to attack it aceordi t tl] rules 
of art, disturbing them by constant sorties, 


and obliging them to abandon sey ral 
batteries they had erected 

ry : 2 

here Is no instance we rem 
French or British garrison having resist- 
ed ¢ ‘Is cht and fi irty hours i 


r Q 
of the » body of a place vere in t} i} pos- 
sion. QOudinot’s troops effectedtheir lodg 
ment on the morning of the 22d of July 
yet it was not till the night betw tt) 


29th and 30th that 
inally carried 
And then not till the gallant M 
had been killed. at the 
Villa Spada by the ball « if ont I 
French Vincennes riflemen, whose Minié 
rifles carry with accuracy nearly treble 
the distance of any us din the United 
States. and who did fearful 
against the Romans wl 0 had no rifl — 
it was not till nine out of the twenty 
heavy guns of the Romans had beer lis 
hea and not till in one of the two 
batteries now defending the Aurelian Wall 


killed or wounded on 


execution 


Ie 


CVC) y 2 ste; Was 
a) ae 
AIS prweces 
ae 
F. F. a 
Gazzett 
January, 


French surgeon writes in th 
VWédicale de Paris. of the 2d . 
1850: “One officer of Romar 
artillery was brought to the hospital « 
the Ville P amphili, whose skull was sev- 
ered by two sword cuts, who had ten 
bayonet wounds in one side, and a com- 
pound fracture of the arm. He had fought 
to protect his battery like a lion defend- 
ing his prey, and only ceased resis ting 
when his arm fell powe rless by his side.’ 
The gallant Medici with 80 men, the 
remnant of his legion, who had not been 
killed, wounded or buried under the ruins 
of the Vascello, abandoned it only a few 
hours before the last French 
the last Roman line 
Retiring to the houses the Romans 
still continued to dispute the ground step 


assault on 


From thence they so furiously attack- | | by step. 


A— 
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the Taniculim 
the Traste- 
indeed, those 
clamorous for 


Though from the hill of 
the french 1 overlooked 
inhabitan and, 
of Rome ssinacaly- —were 
protra tion of the defence 

Garibaldi proposed to break down the 
bridge the Tiber, and defer 
on its left bank, street by street 
pro} osed tthe retreat from Rome of the 
Assembly, he army, the government and 
formerly the Athenians 
Athens— 


1@ GO) intry 


how 


yere, 1tS 


e 
s ol 


Mazzini 


¢ 





the citizens—as 
had retire l to t] ! ir ships from 


into the mountains, raising tl 
- a guerrilla war nate: 

whom they would meet 
but the exhaustation of Rome’s brave de- 
fenders, outworn with incessant fights and 

vigils rendered inexecutable this project 
The Triumvirate having resigned, the 
decreed, “In the name 


oe mmbly finally 
f G . and of th e@ pe ople—that the Con- 


‘ +} A 
Hst the g ustrians, 


in this direction. 


tituent Roman Assembly discontinues a 
agen become impossible 
And on sMis ‘atinon tion the French sus- 


picious ly and moodily inal Rome by 
the Porta de s] Pi polo 
Thus fell the Bternal City exactly two 


months after the first attack by Oudinot, 


and after 27 days of open trenches, resisting, 
though an open city for three-fourths of 


as the first class fortress 
irrendering 


| 

its girth. as long 
of Antwerp—s 
ammunition reduced to a 
grape, and a for the 18 
pounders, and after a loss of between 3 
and 4000 men upwards of 200 
officers. 

The incomplete hospital 
2063 wounded, which 


was 


few charges 
and 


lists show 
out of 153 officers 
and 48 foreigners 

In this list Garibaldi’s legion alone 
figures for 453, whilst one-third of the 
Roman artillery was killed or wounded. 

As the French were entering Rome 
three priests rushed forward with white 
flags shouting, “ Hail to our deliverers,”’ 


and were cut down by the crowd withut | 
an effort or remonstrance on the part of 


the French to avert their fate; but it 
must be remembered that at this time 


the Roman republican government was no | 


moi e. 

Garibaldi, who was neither a states- 
man nor a politician, and whose magna 
nimous soul would brook no submission. 
issued a proclamation to the Romans ex- 


pressive of his intention to quit Rome, 


only when its | 
ewt. of 


id Rome | 








join him, sa 


ene homes. Th 


| back to the 


|other columns under 


lwith a 


| barked in 


| winds, 
| of-war, 
| persed, ( 


|}advaneed in 
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the enemies 
all who choose to 
ld them of 


+ *y 
eS, VIEUS, Gan- 


inue 
He 
ying he 
‘ nothing but long mare! 
hunger on death 


and cont 
of Italy. 


varring with 
invited 


assure 


vers 
Yet * this unpromising but sublime 
appes al 3400 men responded, and march- 


: i. es ‘ 
ing out of Rome with these he joined 


Colonel Forbes and his 600 volunteers at 
Terni The object of Garibaldi was to 


reach Venice, which still held out. Pur- 


sued b: French column, and beset on 
all sides by overwhelming Austrian forces 
he succeed d wit! )O0 n in gaining 
ithe territory of the petty republic ‘of San 
Marino, whose total pop lation is 7000 


souls 
Here, ex 


rounded 


sausted with fatigue and sur- 


. two Avstelan armies, he was 
summoned to la his the 
offer being made to him that his followers 
should be allowed to their 


wn arms, 


return to 


is proposition was 


cepted, when it was discovered that 
some twe nty Fre nel hme n who had follow- 
ed with the expedition were to be sent 


at Rome. 
than abandon their French 
companions in arms to certain death, 
these noble-minded men took the desperate 
determination of cutting their way through 
thee nemy, and atte mpte dto bre: ik through 
his lines in three parties; the cavalry aal- 
ling on one side were cut to pieces, but two 
ildi and For- 
eded, and after- 
disbanded their men, and 
determined remnant em- 
port of Cesenatico, 


French 
Sooner 


Garib: 
bes, with great loss suc 
wards uniting 
small 
the small 
in fishing boats, to penetrate through the 
Austrian fleet to Venice Baffled by foul 
and attacked by the Austrian men- 
they were sunk, captured or dis- 

taribaldi re aching the shore al- 
most unaccompanied, and embarrassed by 
his wife. 

This lady, a South American, who had 
followed him through all his campaigns 
(and is related once to have escaped from 
captivity to visit every corpse upon a 
battle field in ‘of her sadhana 
body, who was reported dead) was far 
pregnancy. She sickened 
with the marsh fever when they landed, 
and hunted and beset, died near the 
Adriatic, in the villa of that Count 
Guiccioli, whose name is connected so 


seareh 
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closely with a part of 
Garibaldi himself subsequently 
his way ” Grenoa in disguise. 


my 


The ] ‘ope was recalled to Rome under 
the protection of French bayonets and 
absolute rule and priestly government 


tablished. 


making | 
| the humbl 
| inseribed, ’ 
|appeals to the justice of an Add. 


Byron’s history— | how 


| 


}ing with the 


| cles 


re-es 

‘Of this struggle,” writes a visitor to | 
Rome, “there remained in 1851 no ex- 
ternal trace, but the French soldiers 


the city, or drilling 
and the Colisseum, the 
empty churches and the ruined villas, 
but of these villas two—the Corsini and 
Vascello—wore full of interest. 

In the Corsina the French 
1eld from the e the 3d of June, 
on which day it four times retaken 
omans, till the surrender of the 
F spot is ally 
the vestibule, where gallant young 
i as struck from the he h: id 
shattered stairs, and the 


mountil o guard 
in the Forum 


-which 
ve ni Y of 
was 
reverent shown in 
the 
horse 
den up the 
} 


wal] re covered with obscene drawings 
aud inseriptions, and low guard-house | s 
ribaldry in the French tongue, except 
where here and there, in some obscure 
corner, a soldier has recorded his burn- 
ing shame at b ing thus obliged in the 


name of a republic 
prevoe ation the citizens of a sister re I ub 
lie defen lin; r hearth and home 

Opposite ‘is the Vasce/lo battered by 


ii . 


to butcher without 





:nnon into a heap of rubbis a 
d, though t o hundre d yards 


side of the walls, for eight al a ae 
days by the Zezion of the intrepid Medici. 
n enthusiastic young disciple of Garti- 


baldi’s—tall. } lacid. taciturn, with a head 

like those of Christ in f the pic- 

tures of the old masters, and in w 

breast the lessons of the 

had a veloped this martyr-like devotion 
Here Snes nid i strikiny tot 

Corsini, the walls tell their tale. 


some 

hose 
1 . 

avgea h 


y contrast 10 


| 
I 
and the | 


| tions 


| being 
. > 
| Farther, on an 
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oO od 


tb) 


will die for 
alert 


iberty 


MaAnRY RNiore 


— Apostolic by nedictions Cl down by 


Fisherman id 
by th sh rt. 
Wise 
God! “ Long slantism,” «4 
black list of the popes, 
ning with the ¢aces(wous Borgia, and end- 
perjure d Pi Arti- 
French Constitution ex- 
thy for liberty or “¥ 
‘blood shed for the free- 
d Italy, and my wound 
forth again to ¢ F 
shed off 


Si/CCESSOF of the 
a, 
over holes rent 
~~ . , 
live Prot 
ASSUSSUAN begin- 
Vivo 
the 
sympa 


with the 


from 
pressing 

ston this 
dom OF m yf l 
dre SS60zL, £0 lu 


inscription, da 


| by a comrade, and sealed by the im- 
print of a dyi ing man’s bloody hand, and 
so on odint tum with these terrible 


| whence it is to be 


la small 


| repaired, but this tablet 


that po album, 
lamented that no friend- 
ly hand has rescued. before rain. del ipida- 
tion, or the workman's pick ‘shall forever 
have effaced them. 

Embedded in the 
ole record of this 
marble slab, hi 
form: on what oc 
defences were 


memorials on rteneous 


wall Rome, and 


memorable contest is 
irrating in some 
and by 
damaged 


hanged on the 


saSion 


abusive 
whom these and 


remoustrance of the French com 


angry ne | 
‘) was originally couched by th 


mander 


| ungrateful priests, simply and offensively 
to indieate t fact that the holy: oi cture 


» | of the Vatican had been battered by 
! 


orresti | 


different pirit animating = the combattants 
is in that contrast Her re, instead of the | 


disgusting | vity exhibited in the Corsini 
is recorded but the 
s of resigned 
and rising from philosophie 
ateny lative remark, to con- 
rath, bitter denunciation and 
For instance such 
chareoal or graven 
. One Go z. 


7 : 
nothing Sad. sober 


seriousn to die in a 


men 
great cause 

and almost e 
temptuous W 
passionate invective. 

sentences a in 
witl b bayon: or 
one lealy? 


sword, as 


secs many have died nere, 


Dee } . . 
(through the murac 


fore io yn 


harha ? n 
But if that insig ri fic ant s] ib ehron icles 
le the longest ntful 
sustained by the world’s capital 

the Eternal City a 8} lendid monument 
with letters of bror 


-1e¢ge 


of polished stone, 
has been raised up by Pius 
(his 


toration l 
galle ry through ¥ hieh 


ar pt a 


only construc 


| unseen from the Vatican to St. Angelo) 


bas- 


ie ; 
Vati in, the re eli 3 of 
nee rats. were 

ous vision of a car- 
as the 


sp rot 


to mark the 
of the 


by 


a saint, 
found 


stole ML tie 


dinal) by the 


P ope aoe lf, who. 


monument says truly, went out in proces- 
sion, but amidst the seorn of that now no 
longer priest-ridden Roman population, 
who had seen the inquisition op ned, and 


merely remarked, “ That those who had 


hidden the old bones knew where to find 
them.” 


Although 


no external trace remains 
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commemorative of this struggle, in which | 
pf four thousand Italians bled, and commen- 


i surate with its magnitude 
been so in the hearts of the It 


Few military events in 


produced results politically more decisive 


and important 


YZ JE of 
ROME 


vn0 


The se Weg consequence of that de- 
has been to cor 
| of Italian 


fence secrate the principle 


~—it has not unity, which twenty years be- 


alian people. | fore the genius of Mazzini had dreamed, 

history have | and which. after twenty years of unweary- 
ing labor crowned by this achievement. 
il 


he has seen triumphant in the sentiment 


What would it have availed Italy if | universally expressed wherever the Italian 
Rome had stood, and the Peninsula |tongue is spoken, of One Ivary wirn 
remained in feeling hopelessly disunited,| Rome ror Capirar, Rerveiic as rorm 
as Italy seem¢ 1d before the memorab'e | or GoveERNMENT. AND—Mazzini ITS 

| siege of Rome to be. J LEAD! R ! 
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226 The Spaniards at Havana 


THE SPANIARDS AT HAVANA AND Ti 
WASHINGTON, 


Everrysopy seems to be astonished at | is in truth so arbitrary, as to be entirely 
the recent insuiting outrges of the pre- | dependent on the privat disposition felt 
sent Captain General of Cuba against the | by the petty functionary contro 
American flag, in the cases of the Cornelia | matter, or by the higher authorities whose — 
and the Crescent City. We are not at; pleasure is the sole real law of the case 


all surprised. The Spaniards in Cuba} An endless and a harrowing catalogue 


hate us and ours with a bitter and rank-| could be made up of the petty oppressions 
ling hatred. Their characteristic arro-| mortifications, and indignities, thus for 
gance and vanity make them delight in | years past inflicted upon Americans in 
any opportunity affording a fair covert | Cuba, for the one single sole reason of 
chance for a special demonstration of in their being Am¢ ricans, and of thi Ir hay- / 
solence and arbitrary tyranny against | ing been so unlucky as to afford th op- 
citizens of our detested nation. When- | portunity, to their ever ready persecutors, 
ever any petty violations of law or regula | under a decent covering of lega 
tion are committed by Americans,—often | ances 
where the opportunity is merely afforded This same spirit manifests itself ina 
by an unfou ded charge or suspicion,— great variety of forms and mode All 
they delight in straining to the utmost | the Spanish newspapers are full of it, ever 


the powers of prosecution, within th those published in this country, the latter 








c t . ] » Po met neti chet -anhsteawr moe 1 } 34% : , ] } 
iors of procedure, furnished by arbitrary being indeed a little more reserved a l 
] ae sai “50. a bishinmat Eline B sus : : aaa oe Vv} 
laws administered with arbitrary discre moderate in its expression When ; 
- Vv | : eae ‘Inv | TInited & inka. yl 1 ' 
tion vo to the poor American sallor United States frigats ay anchor a 
. . E ce * , : , : . ; = , 
engineer, Or obscure Man Of any othe: Havana on the morning of t massacr 
5 . , (45 ; * : 
avocation, Wuose case may happen to af of Urittenden and his brave « | l 5 
aS e sl ats ] ihe a TR at hoe } . } p 
ford one of these ever weicome Opportun- the boats which swarmed the ] hited 
ao , ns . 4° = 6 Q. 1 er 1 
ities. puch cases do not come within the} with the S| is I tha 
: e 3.1 .: . 4 ; , ' aie 4 es om 
reich Oo: diplomatic protection, especial Sp 2vaT dS, WOE ti ( wisS—ine dais 
i 
. ia a a ae ; ee ae mie : 
Wuieh Such pl tection 1s fal ofl both hh tion Dot roaa a 1 plttel as tl 
. aol te a ae ce — ea Ph can, band . P| ! 2 
distance and time. Our Consul is only re- | returned from witnessing the horrid s 
Cc yenised as am re commerciaiiunctionary, | tacie, a ldressed Lhe Most viol nu 
aoe eR } } ae : 4] ' 
With jealous denial of any approach to the accent Insults both vec ires ; ( S 
| : } tor na wurhnd ] ‘£ Vant ’ Vv 1 
dipiomatic Chara ter. And what ean be} to the * Yankee” frigate an i 
J +] ] ih venue areal ol a 
done, wuen tue miatter is 1h tht ] nds of | over which tha was » tl 1 &@ day 
| : «<> 
7 ’ J 1? "7 ’ . 1 ‘ ie J oa = ‘ 
tue reguiar tripunais, — i wuen a de Vilish e@xuitation K I 
. . 1 , . Qo , . ts 7 , ‘ : , . 1 
naugity Capta uweneral | ver ready mscene gestul Wa Lé ll 
+ : q’ YT + 4 ] ~t + + 4 
LO { nyt OUT WOob i; any Trignut to a wora WANRLWeSLALIOLN OT Tt p! \ 0 
In the mat r, cooiuy reterring him to; woich 18 to pb I i am 
Madrid for satisfaction — Madrid, whe among them Ch leigh insuit us 
4 . ‘ , c ‘ , . . fy _ , p ,7 
a 4 aptain Gener: if Cuba is more infal-| as Americans whenever they can get 
, ’ 41 , ’ a Y 4 5 oe , eg , 
1@ than aii ropes 11 Peter to | fair cba ao linder a g Vel 
1) : . 1? 1 1 1} } 
i pecau ic Vé t wi orat I le pi to 1s l 
’ ’ , 7 7 ’ 7 , 
Cup Is Lieiad i £oy juires thie try by Sing any t Oj l 
tg : ve ; VI 
‘ 4 t . 
su { i lt ills a s i tut ¥y. rigut OMC ML Lior ¢ p ( y t li 
r ° 4 ’ : oh ee 
or wrong i worst Of 1t 18, Tt at the | our ] yp + 
ry) — 2 8% . oa. ie 
same tim any attempt t rvene his spirit may fairly be a bed t 
} + > . 1 , : ] ] 
or inquire Into aly Such case Is al once | the naturai antagonism which $s now 50 
! | ' 
12 Y } onl sanaline ll asus hain ] 
bluffed off by a reference to the regular tri- | | 


Ong exist (1 be tween our D mocracy, 
{ : 


aa oe Ee ee ie a ce ean ee ; s a 
punals, eyerything beltore tnoss tribunals | sprung out of successtul colonial rebellion 


+ o 








And the Whigs 


and their system of continued colonial 
despotism and oppression, so closely ad- 
jacent to our pestilent neighborhood. Our 
revolution very early began to disquiet 


and disturb the old dead stagnation of 
their corrupt and cruel tyranny, through- 
out the whole extent of their American 


emp ire. Our examp ile soon began to set 
heads a- eanng and hearts a-feeling, un- 
til finally the heads and hearts set brave 
hands a- Y reting till the result was the 
expulsion of the Spanish dominion from 


the whole of its old vast system of colonies | , , 
bination with fear, 


in our a sw here, with the single except- 
tion Cuba. and the little island 
Porto Rico whieh necessarily follows the 
fate of Cuba, as the stern yaw! follows the 
frigate. 
contagion of our ideas thus early and pow- 
rfully work to the disintegration 
downfall of the old Spanish power in 
America, but from the outset of the revol 
those colonies, the 
always derived 


utionary struggles of 
rebels. oO! “ patriots,” 
important material aid, 
sympathy ae 
people. Mira 

York to the $ 
the counterpart to Lopez’s in our own 


have i 
as well as moral 


en neourage ‘ment from our 


of 
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at Washington. 
grown up with the knowledge and the 
feeling. And as the oppresed and fetter- 
ed Creoles look to us with hope and fond 
longing for that help which we alone can 


render. which we cannot but render. and 


without which they can ill effe et, yr even 
| attempt anything, in thei Ir pee uliar situa- 


| iney itable fate, 


he tyrant nies “which 
and sees in us its own 
us with a bitter- 


tion, 
lords it over them. 
regard 


just so does t 


' ness of hate unknown to any other rela- 
. ° rs % ° 
tions between nations. This hatred is 
not only doubly envenomed by its eom- 


And not alone did the suggestive | 


but when it mingles as 
at does with the characteristic arrogance 
and conceit of the nation, it naturally pro- 
duces precisely this result which we be- 
hold, rendering it peculiarly grateful to 


| the universal sentiment of eve ry Spaniard 


and | i 


in Cuba or out of it, to make the most of 


| every fair opportunity they can ever find 


| timent—to put indignity upon him ; 


upon his country 


s Kk xpedition from New | 
Shantah Main was, in 1806. | 


da‘ The Henderson and O'Sullivan | 
trials ently familiar to us, had their 
pre lents in the Smith and Osden ceases 
which grew out of t Expedition. Ifa 
Captain Lewis commanded the Pampero, 
aC ptain Lewis firured., too, as the com- 
mander of the Leander. Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
wn father bore a part in Miranda’s enter 
pris and if our gallant Lic utenant Por 
ter is now an object of parti icular spite and 
detestation to the speel rds, his wn 
brave and glorious fa th the her f the 
Ess x, Was not fecanten by th l with 
kindli ines when he served as 


any Kindler feel 
commodore of the fl t 
eolo y. during the struggl 
her indepx 
American 


ndence 


Di mocracy al 1 


can pe yple have been therefore the natu 
ral en my of Spanish | ower on this conti 
nent as t] 1@y mt ist C tint ie ti ) be. 5 » long 
as the last colo iy remains to §} ain. with 
In h of the "heal ees ce whieh 
borne on the wings of every northern 
breeze that rustles thous wh c oran: 
groves of the Queen of Antilles, or wav 
the tall crests of her royal palms They 
feel it, they know it; generations have 


or make, to persecute an American, or— 
still more welcome gratification to the sen- 
and 
in a safe and petty way, 
and flag. ; F - 


n unquestionable fact 


through him, 


This is a Every 


American in Cuba knows it: and. with 
the exception of that small servile and 
degenerate class who read in their cash- 
be ok the Whole Duty of Man. every one 
of them feels it with an angry while scorn- 
ful resentment, and hopes for the day 
when that ne ww base and mean flag. of 
| which it Zs is well said that its twin 
eolors of 3B and yellow fitly symbolize 
he dicts f Spar nish cruelty and the gold 
of Spanish corruption, shall give Ee 
as it needs soon must, to that brilliant 
| banner, whose starry blazon ever suggests 
divine inspiration. and represents, where- 
ever it goes, principles and truths written 
in such light on the skies, that while man- 
fest to tl \ they ear it fail er 
a te oe. } the love } woOr- 
hin Sf all Cha rasnacl a tha sevole: 
it r lobe 
And this disposition. to insult 1 1d 
urs, has received a new: developement 
within the { few years,— ithin the 


term of our present federal administration. 
now gone to the outragous lengths 


If it has 


which have at last awakened a strong re- 
eTtion if indienati hy 1 rh it t} ( in- 
try. we are ourselves half t blam for it, 


uc t ant d 
to which 


ible as we are for the 


administration 


cond 
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four years ago we had the f folly to entrust 
the the honor and integ- 
rity of our , Taylor himself. 
indeed, would. never have trailed our ban- 
ner so low down in the dust to be tram- 
pled on as it has been by these insvlent 
Spaniards in Cuba; never; never! With 
sand de re he had 
1 him to have 
flag to which 


maintenance of 


country. Gen. 


all his weaknesses 
enough of Americanism 

saved from such shame Pe 
he had himself added a new glory on the 
field of Buena Vista :—and without that 
something which sufficiently harmonized 
with the sympathies, and beat time with 
the pulsations of the popular heart, he 
could never have been raised into the 
position of the executive representative 
of the nation. Fillmore is after all. 
only a vice-presidential accident ; a mere 
result of caucus contrivance to satisfy 
politicans of a state and section, who could 
neither have been ever nominated, nor. 
still less, ever elected to the Presi lency 
itself. Our folly, for which we are justly 
blameable, and of which we have had to 
taste bitter fruits. consisted in overlook- 
ing the possibility of the old Rough and 
Ready President’s death, and the conse- 
quent ssion of a narrow-minded, fe e- 
ble, timid. 


that decently 


succt 
and radically whig successor, 
third-rate Buffalo stead y. 


whose administration of shame is now. 
thank God, drawing so near its welcome 
close. 


Under this administration. with a great 
eold, anti-popular and unpopular lawyer 


at the head of the State Department, and 
an official superior above him of the same 
political class and school, but without the 

it is no wonder that these con- 


gre atness, 


ceited and presuming Spaniards have come 
to fancy that ther of arro- 
whi ich they mig venture 


was no lens oth 
rht not safely 


vance 
Knowing 


upon in dealing with us. 
do what they are, and how they feel at the 
bitter bottom of their h 
ly blame tl] certainly we 
surprised. 

Why, what have we 
courage 1 to any leng 
in our powers of endurance had al- 
most said to any lengths of scorn for our 
supposed We will say 
nothing of male volen t persec utions of 
dividual Americans within their aaa 


as wi 


earts, we can hard 
cannot be 

’ 
not done to en- 


} +) . - 7 
then ths of conidence 


pusillanimity 


jurisdiction, in which they have been per- 
mitted to indulge, 


with increasing 
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-lin the space of three sho rt years. th 


inso- 
i 





i 

' . . ' 

[lence on their part, and inexhaustible 

. ° wan i 

patience, or rather neclect. indifference. iz 
and poverty of s} irit on ours We will 
group together a few of the public acts on 


a large r seale. which have bee n pe rmitte d 
or committed by this present disgraced 
and disgraceful administration of « ur goy- 
ernment. and which have been well ea Cu- 
lated to delude thos: 
of Cuba into the belief that we were really 

afraid of them; that we dreaded the 

hazards of their traditionary prowess, aid- 


infla ted Spaniards 


ed by the sup] ort the j promise them selves ~ 
from E ngland and France; that the men f 
at the head of our government, and all but 
the lowest scum and rabble of our people, 

really sympathized with the tyranny of 

their colonial policy y. and looked with eold 

and hostile hearts upon all the revolution- 

ary aspirations of the poor Creoles of ( 
Cuba. Our readers will then be at no 


loss to understand how it is that they 

have come to imagine that they may, with 

at once indulge their own abid- 
rankling hatred of us. er 

time make before a ra s : 

politic ostentation : r , 

implying the idea both « of a 

which they al- 

mendous re- 

the tittle 


l 
impun ity, 
ing and ever 
at the 
the 


defiance of 


same 
Creoles a 
us ; 
1 ; c “ 

that profound confidence 
their own ti 


ways boast. in 
us, and of 


sourees as against 


hope allowable to the Cubans, of any pos- 

sible succor or support, froma government ; 
which would allow itself to be thus pluck- 

ed by the beard, by the self-satisfied inso- 

lence of th > pe uty myrn idors of Spanish 
despotism in Cuba. Thank God, D 


racy will be the 

ministration that is to re present thedig 

and the power of our nol 

publics! And long, long,we are well assur- 

ed, will it be, before the American peopl a 
will eve ag ain instal into the federal au- 

th rity, be Counter-Principle to the genius 

of our whole political system, as v 


le republic of re 


now seen it embodied in those two men, 
who, alike in the intelleetual strength of 
the soured Secret uy, and the timid teeble- 
ness of the vice presidential President, 
have exhibited pe rhaps the most « lete 


. ! ’ ' 7 
f that Counter-Pi ple 
! 


have selected: for the 1 
fortunate CX} eriment of seeing hew far 


repre sentation ¢ 


that could been 


could te: ach tyrants to look \ ith cont mp, 
and the oppressed with orief and des] air, 
upon that glorious young flag which the 





——o 





And the Whigs 


forgotten heroes of our own but recent 


lreamed that they had 
d Lo fr 


revolution Vv tinly 
forever consecrate lom. hum mity 
and lh 

In the first place look at the affair of 
the Contoy Prisoners. au 1 the 
the Georgiana and Susan Lond 

Here were a number of men who had 
sailed from New Orleans in these two 
chartered vessels, cleared for 
and ostensibly at least bound thither. A 
few days after them starts the steamer 
Creole. from New Orleans, overtakes on 
of them on the high seas, and they all 
rendezvous at a Mexican island lying on 
the track of the Chagres voyage. An in- 


LWO Vesscis 


Chagres 


yitation is given to the passengers of the | 


two vessels. who thus meet at a point of 
foreign jurisdiction (Mexican), to unite 
with General Lopez, and those with him 
on board the Creole, in a revolutionary 
liberating expedition to the neighboring 
island of Cuba. The bulk of them en 
thusiastically aces pt the 
indeed they had well understood would 
be made to them, though all had believed 
that it was at Chagres that it would be 
made, and a hat they would be 
free to ace pt it or refuse A portion of 
them, hi 


(; withstand all 
the jeers and taunts of the majority ; and 


stick r by their American d ck. u de 


yroposal, which 


{ Chaegr st 


L’ lit ( One of the vi ls | 

ing, therefore, placed at their disposal for 
either turn the United Stat or the 
| m or t unfinished voy ge to 
Chagres, they el on tl former 
co d all usferred to that 
vessel, on board of whic ire, moreover 


} » 3 } 1 . Bi . 
Lac Lundy s r letters written 
members of 


by the 
n General Li pez down 
he Creole sails and leaves them; part 


Ing finsult and hostility being ex 
.} } : | et 
C1 ged between them as they thus seCp- 
arat one ) } ¢ hey 
| ne party eth 
ht f ttos ( the Cuban ex] 

‘ i 

’ a) ae . 

aition The next da V | the al 


for a wind for their return vo 
ying in the friendly waters of 

Mexico, still under the flag of their own 

ry, whose shelter they had thus re 


hy 


‘ *1) lvi 
ra t} ; 
age, stlil lying 


i 
adt 


d to quit, —they are pounced upon 
ie Spanish war-steamer Pizarro; sei 


seized, | 
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‘ : eee , 
in contempt for their flag and deck. and 
treat vd 


and cruelty. to the extent 


with extremest personal outrage 


f driving 


itleast one of their number, incinding such 


crazy 


a “ ard- 
1 for his murder. 
Alike, their protestations that they were 


(merican citizens 10 had refused to 


icts as pl icing one of them under 


arm, with a halter rigg 


: : re a 
jyotn the expeditio to which they had 
heen Invite d. a | that t! ey were conse- 


quently on their way home to the United 
States, and, still further, the proof of the 
truth of these protestations. contained in 
the hundreds of letters of which 
they were the bearers, are disregarded 
and trampled upon ; and they are carried, 
vessels aud all, into Havana; fortunately 
for the Spaniards, unhappily for the pris- 
oners, eluding an United States man-of- 
prompting of our 


back. 


war, which, under the 

gallant ‘ampbell, made an at- 

tempt to intercept them, for the purpose 
i i ss . 

r of the Amer- 

whose capture 

the law of 


Consul, ¢ 


of compelling the surrend: 
i and 


was equally an outrage upon 
t . A 


citizens, 


ican vessels 


nations. as it was an insult to the flag of 
the r own 
Well. what foll 4 Are th y at once 
liberated and restored. with satisfactory 
i | y \ 1 com) [s their cap- 
ibed t \ take of zeal 
i the part of a r, excusable 
i, it 5 of tik 
Ly p! le | np i\ fol 
lowed }, di ) 1 , t ad 
juate to the « S Was this t 


should have 1] h { \ ra it 
Such was the proper rse to have been 
pursued by the Spaniards ; th ly proper 
me to | been tol ed b ir gover 


But no; nothing of the kind 
The et is adonte | mal tained. just ied, 


The vessels are forfeited, 


is sold. and tl ther sent home 
8 a triumphant ! phy to Spain The 
prison are kept for months on board 
Spanish hulk in the harbor of Havana, 
sufferh nder the burning sun of tri pic 
midsummer above, and the more burning 
han of tl r outra 1 nationality with- 
in: to say nothing of tl : personal indig- 
ti and fferings to y hich they ar 


subjected, i d the anxiety about t} ir 
fate with which their feelings are 
They are subjected to Span- 


The bulk of 


harrowed 
i h trial 


them are acquit- 
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ted, and thereupon released. Three 
made exceptions, are sentenced, and sent 
to the galleys in Spain. Finally they are 
pardoned, as an act of cli nvency on the 
part of the Spanish queen As for the 
vessels, we hear no further of them, 
though we know that their owners early 
made app lication for indemnification, for 
this piratical robbery of it by the Spanish 
government, and this pusillanimous per- 
mission of it by our own. 

Well then, may some readers perhaps 
answer, our government must have con- 
curred with the Spaniards in their 
ception of their rightful authority in the 
it recognized these vessels and pri- 


con- 


case 
soners as lawful capture, it admitted that 
the Spanish courts had legitimate and 
proper jurisdiction over a and that 
the ac quitte al of the bulk of the men, and 
the eventual merciful pardon of those 
who were sentenced, and whose sentence 
was in part executed, constituted a satis- 
factory coneluston of the affair. Unfor- 
tun: sally, no Would that it id been so 
Then the imputation that could re 
sult woul — been that our administra- 
tion had |} mis tak en; that it had mis 


judged the f the case; that it had 


worst 


fants « 


not rightly understo a the matter: that 
it d d not per ive how the creat pri iCl- 
ple of the sanctity of the shelter of the 


American flag on ‘the high $eas, OF 
tral jurisdiction, had been vi 
? 


word, that if it had bee: 


In neu 


sen ” : : 
insolent Spaniard, it ha not felt it, and 
d : : ; 

did not know it. Poor as it lige havi 

been, even ¢his excuse for o1 yusillan 


imous failure in national as dignity, 


and honor, would have been som: wa 
litt : better than the fact as it did o ir 
IT =o PT ee ¢ : a ae 
HNCONSCLOUSHESS OT INSULT LUAL IS 7 YY ma 
ni stand palpabl ay oe genuine, th igh 
it best suspicio but recognition of it 
I or f 

i P 1 , . , 
ell to induce withdrawal, final 
a ] y 
Winding up wi h md even thankful 
submission to it, is a proceeding of a 
som it different complexion And 

' : 

su thap} is | 1 th im and 

l . 
SuDSs ice of tl } rs lt this Cor 
4 ‘ 
t i 

‘ ? ry 

Mr. Clayton and G ‘al Taylor stand 

clear from the disgra > we now lame nt 


Had they remained at the 
would never have rested 


l l he- 


WOLUL 


and blush for 
head of ai 
on our di ipl omacy. 


ver have passed unatones 


rs it 
The outr% ize 
d; indeed, 


are | 


per- 
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. . . ’ 7 
sistance in it would never have been dar. 


| rv . 
ed They demanded | remptorily the 
‘immediate release of all of th prison- 

1 


ers.” The y declared to the 
neral in Cuba, 
government at Madr 


ter, Mr. Barringer. that 


also to th 
: ne 

l through Our Ininis- 

our governinent 


and 


recognized “no right on the part of the 
S| anish authorities to try and punish the 
prisone rs taken at Contoy,” and that their 
punishment would be viewed by our goy- 


oulraa upon the rights 


ernment as “ an 
of this country 
the word, and the proper word; and 
‘outrage’ iti alic ‘ized twice in the original 
documents.* And in regard to the ves- 
the y gave notice that “this 
ment expects those vessels to be returned 
to their owners, with dama; ges for their 
c apture a and dete ntion.” &e. Unfortunate- 
ly the Fillmore administration moneeeny 
to power in July After that change, the 

nanly bass of the voice with which our 
had thus spoken out (June 
itraged flag, 


was 


SOV ern- 


sels. 


government 


9) in vindication of 


our Ol 


subsides into th faintest of trebles. 
Spain holds on to her capture ; condemns 
th sels lls one, and takes the other 


nsp rt of 
discharges by ac- 


. ‘ a] 
into thi Spanish navy asa “tra 


tries the men 


war 
quittal, for want of a 1} evidence against 
them, the passengers who had | 
tured at Contoy, for ty-twe 1 numb 
ter months of s ifferi iw an 1 anxious im- 
prisonment; retains the officers and W 
of the vessels, the latter as w $e8 
tries, condemns, d sentences thi I 
» the gall for t x, and fou irs 
ind sends them to Spain for the fulfil 
ment of these s s Meanwhil 
ler tl inspil ition fi 1 Was! a 
ur minister at Madrid, finding the Span- 
sh ble 1 s resolu- 
t | oP | ive | id 
to “sing sn On t] th Octo- 
ber | Ss an inter\ ith the Spar sh 
Min st or Stat Marg of Pi lal 
1 
in which | iys that his “ obje rt 
to revive the discussion, bu ply to 
know tl tentions of her Majes 70 
ernnu t 1 reg rd to thes prisoners , 
nd he suggests that the men hould be 
released l and that nothing more 
italicizing 


should be said about it, (the 
] 


still his own, not ours.) Well now, what 


*See Senate Document 41, 2d Sess 
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3id Cong. 
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And the Whigs at Washington. 


Why is it thus | The last that we hi 
» pal timation 
‘ . 
maki 
their 


do s that “now mean ? 
emphasized > The proceeding is 
try and shuffling, that it is no wonder | are 


M Barring: r pre fi to write out in | for 


a claim 


rs not value It 


r of them is an 
(Feb. 5. 1851 


for indemnification 


im- 
ry op -_ 
) that their owners 
to be 


fairly pre- 


full | lain kK alish O! Ame rican what was -lilne d that t} is claim has fare d. in the se 
covered up within the italic implications | Whig hands. in a man~er_ substantial- 
of this little “ now It is sim “ ly this ly corres] ondi g with their treatment of 


bster | the 


Oth of Si pte mber, Mr. We 


note” to Mr. Calderon. 


] ' 7 ie , ; 
*USATICS, G82 © PUICICHE vor, that se 


would intercede in | half of Mr. Graffan, 
mate of the Ge orgiana ” which note en 
closed a letter from the 
presentatives of Maine in 
] 


on the 
writes a“ 


question of pris 
privat right Of 
should have li 
fore this. And if n 
senators and r¢ 
behalf of that urged 
individual, whose “ aged mother had ob- | wait now a little 
tained a passport from the Secretary of | shall raise 
State, for the purpose of going to Havana 
with a view to saving her son, if possible.* 
This is the allusion of Mr. Barringer’s 
ww,’ employed on the 5th October ; so 
that the “ ow” mea sim] ly this We 


insolent Spaniards ; 
* 1 ‘ ; : . ws 
wil pocket the , On Tag about which pe rsonally injured, by 
we bl iste red =O high Taylor an | 


u our 
Clayt yn; we will violation 


again the 
of the national dignity 


will not 
‘transport of war” 


giana 


) 
unaer flag 


} 2¢ _— > 
tolerate youl main uncompensated 


. ’ . ‘ . . fe 
of our Hag in the waters of a foreign 7uU wrongs inflicted on 
apse . > yy . ; . 
TISGICtIOI triai of * citizens thus pan ed the publie i nsu 
. 1 ? . } 
Se1Z I you, with a juittal of some and | ntry. 
° ; a9 r . 
co muation of others but, on th One incident tl 
: ; : ‘ 
g ls of “ personal f r’ and humane; whig deplomacy, 
1 ’ 7 , ° $ . 
( ney \ LV pealea to your to; luds to 1t In passll 
. ie = ~ « ae e . : 
Ex lency, Xtra-oihcially, to intel Cit ough perhaps s 
. } © 1 1? +: . ’ e 
your g \ Di r the pi nterview i W 
1 i} ) 7 y 
er.” that of them (see Pidal ving up ud re 
’ | F 1 
( ) ] : entreat' I th pt 
T n : 1: } ] ¢ ] 
i i i i i v I ud 5 / / > mel 10S 
] } } 
] i gf ( J pra i i} p iSKS 11 tl 
‘ ) } ) 1 ) 
I 5 u i l | i 7 we ised d 
' ‘ } ; } 
| 5 Uy \\ l l fan S 8] apout it. he h tine 
f 1] : +} fs ] } 7 } 
In I ry tru ng on the Spirit pp j 
r ] : ° 1 ‘ : » —. Sy x 
OL 50 adininistration, which allows its ‘urrence fo ( 
Omicia rvan a Was mneron, th \ l DY thie | ted st 
’ . . . 
I t piv the fact to replied. aK | 
} ‘4 ’ “py 2 > 2% 
th worid Ss an evid ( tr merciiul | government of t I 
1 .4 ‘ 
ele th pai S] inish G lergo) ho ¢ vg 
} 1 1,! 
I ry ch) ( qa never judgm nt ot I 
’ y ’ } ’ } ’ . J 
Uly tha f l l and { ed to In the } 
lay 
a ju m, I mus 
* } 1 1 } } 
On, for G J ver aj l had had an op) 
; I : _ Lk 
; gs ] opts lo g' 
] Was to | uit with in Ku p L ha 
1? ? , ? : - 
\ I the y s4 hie ot { ] was ) lon of Lord P 
Tas } ‘ 1 } — 1 } . 
i ] lf ! it. t t] ect ‘ i Su I i 
1 } ' 
; } } ’ ‘ } 
tak t l li ha 1 tra >| rt { l Ce al 
1 
tiie | ited St » 
° , { Mr. Ca to Mr. Webst , witl all d eency li h 
it les »¢ 1 copy of a despatch from the Mar } ae . 
" «A ; can demand for resp 
qois of Pidal, to Mr. Calderon, from which we learn 5 ae ; : D 
a@ithis. Seuate Doc. above referred to, p. 81 latLonal principle of U 


course the 
been conceded by the 
ard enough of 
it conceded, it can 
only be because it has not been properly 
But let the 

longer, a 
proud and lofty crest 
and honor: 
confidently predict that the 
much 
in the 
nor will the 


and nationality 


ciple and personal 


has never 
Spaniards, or we 


it lor g be- 


}: 
ciaim 


interested 
Democracy 


arties 


till 


and we 
barque Geo- 
remain a 

* these 
parties 
this “ outrage’ to 

much longer re- 
for the personal 
vhich 


longer 
navy of 


accome- 





1 on their 


shabby history of 
Ly be worth whi ile 
laracteristic, 


 aneanast In 


Mr. Barringer. fol- 


Mr Webster’s 


al favor’ of 


vere not to be 

Or iit id 
poverty of 

Pp ierston’s con- 
| and ide 
Hear him ‘| 
ninion of the 
States had un- 
las the p ssible 
s had been allud- 
cument of the 

iN } + S hat 
i to ] t} e 
very pow ‘ful 

\\ itt hh ¢ fh il 

s Li this sul 7 
vel ] \ ils r 
the demat d made 
In the name of 
support an Amerti- 


ardinal 


icredness of the 
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American flag, by the introduction of| 
English * official opinior Y’ 2 favor— 
if the minister abroad was too fully imbued 
with the inspiration of the ac dministration 
at home. to enable him to forego the pleas- 
ing comfort of quoting English diy slom: atic 
upprovi al, why, at least, did he tecibaes 
it with such aggravation of meanness as 
marked his use of it * W rh when 
he was thus feebly and yieldingly aban- | 
doning the just demand before ah don 
by Taylor he Clayton.—when he was in 


1 our 


20W ! ddd 





the act of truckling down into accepting | 


Mr 


good 


as a private “personal favor’ to 
Webster, “ entreated” through the * 
offices” of Mr. Calderon, a merciful pardon 
for men whom it was an “ to try, 
as it had been an outrage to capture— | 
why, 
confirmatory authority, “sustaining in 
every partic vular the justice and reason of 
the demand made by the United States,” 
only to make the more manifest and 
gravated the pusillanimity of such dis- 
graceful betrayal of the sacred and funda- 
mental national principle on which rested 
that abandoned demand ? 

This is the Contoy Prisoners case 
submit to every reader whether it 
not fully justify the remarks by which we 
have characterized it Who indeed 
after such facts y lengths 


of insolence r presum 


outrage’ 


ag- 


We 


does 


above 
ean wonder ata 
to which these ev 


ing Spaniards might go, under smooth 
official phrases and with centle social 
stroking-down at Washington and Mad 
rid. to both master and man. imbued at 


heart as are both man and with 
the full-blooded anti-popular sympathies 
of complete federalism ? 

cometh 
viel ling to the pre suming insolenee of 
Spanish despots of Cuba, is in refer- 
ence to the Atares Massacre, This hor- 
rid butchery was of about fif' ty (meriean 
citizen eked been ec: aptur d, unarmed 
and of course unr in. boats 
f Cuba, 


coast ol 


master, 


ite instance of this truck 


sisting, 
Even granting Spain's 
put them to death eventua if 
ter @ fair trial, a fair trial they were enti 
tled to under the tr aty F i 


right to 


P rtu ity for de 
counsel, &e 
migtit 

sfully made by m 
not the wh ae =. any rate they were 
entitl 


Who ean say what defene 


een 
not have been reasonably and sue 


xd to 


we ask, does he then quote such | 
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not captured within Cuba; nor arms in 
hand ; nor even as fugitives from a beaten 
r firhtine On the contrary. in 
the only battle which had taken place be. 
twee Lop % and the Spanish troops, 
the latter were the beaten fugitives. the 
former the victors. These prisoners had 
withdrawn from the expedition, without 
| having ever farther than niles 
| into the interior, and without hav in r tuken 
any part in the battle. Perhaps they had 
repented, changed their mind, found the 
state of things different from what they 
had expected, and consequently had thrown 
down their arms and promptly withdrawn. 
In such a case, they certainly de 

even from the Sp: anish government, 
ent treatment from such summary 
sacre without trial. And a trial 


foree aft 
n Gen. 


gone five 


l, 
differ- 
mas- 


would 


have in that case developed the pro if of 


| these facts, as well as of various circum- 
stances probably affecting favorably the 
individuals, trial, 


ver have taken plac ‘such a 


situation of With a 

there could ni 

shocking horror of indiscriminate 

as that which those thirsty Spanish cut- 

throats were thus swift to perpetrate. 

Now, a trial they were entitled to under 
ial th cht to har 


massacre, 


the treaty: at y ou » had, 
and it was an insolent abomination on the 
one side to mas them without it, and 
its toleration a | submission on tl 
oth Of the sul sequent treat it of 
the remains of the murdered young men, 
by the half cannibal rabbl t ( lans 
f Havana, we will not speal And then, 
woen t} fury of popula itinent 
ukened by this intellizven it New O 
leans led to street disturba n which 
the house of the Spanish Con the priat- 
ing office of the Spanish newspaper organ, 
und a fi other Spanish stores or houses 
were attacked and demolished, or injured, 
why. the n, all is apology and atonement 
on our sid unmitigated condemnation of 
these villain outrag by a lawless city 
mn ib appeal » Cong ‘ fi ind n 1Ga- 
Pt 
tion—and ceremonious weleome back of 
the needlesaly fugitive Consul to his pod 
ith special calutati nof hon to | flag 
id pe ui 1] ival Ay an if 
submissi 1 for the Spanish side of 
the question, toa p ih of just con- 
ideration for tl American! The pr per 
( pl to hay n made to the Sp nish 
nn] ylaints, respecting the mob out tbreak 
it New Orle: : would have a stern and 
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indignant refusal to notice them until good 
atonement should be first fr 
the outrages which naturally, necessarily, 
justly, had provoked them. Let us imagin 
a De Presid 

complaints. Under t 
lomatic phrases, it would have 


rendered 


a Democratic ‘ut replying to sucl 


} 


he smoothness of dip- 


been in 
substance somewhat to the following pur- 
port : a in You have murdered i eold 
blooded massacre fifty of the citizens of 
the community which was thus provoked 


\ ou 


vio- 


in 


to this natural popular outbreak. 


did it without t ial, and therefore in 


lati m of treaty right. Th y were not 
taken fighting, or armed, or on your soil 
or even approaching it They had left it, 


and were on the wate 
an enterprise which th situation proved 
that they rep 


it at least under g 


They had gone to 
nerous delusions, in the 
spirit in 
us in our infant re) 
Their act 


you from your pol 


may 


criminal, if you please ; but your co1 
has been equally unlawful, and in the ey 
of all . 
Your troops heaten 
flight, by those of thi 
who fought on your shores at vast odds. 


humanity tenfold mo eri 


you have wreaked a cowardly as well as 
ferocious veng tunate 


victims whom you were able to run down 


d and defence 


Wicked and bloody, 


ol 


with your ste 


7s : vs ‘ 
as Well as imation, 


and eq ally cruel and cowardly, your own 


public act was fittingly followed by still 
more revolting outrages, | y vou vn tol 
erated mob, upon the dead remains of 


these mistaken but 
young men I 
( 


peopl of Ni W 


rallant and gen 


t is only wonderful 


rleans, uuder such e3 
ation, visit 
per, an la few of 
, ’ . . ‘ : i } 

comparative moderation as they did evinee. 


Atone now first for your own abominable 


ed your Consul, and your newspa 
your citizens with such 


wrong, before you call on us for indem- 
Dismiss 
your officers and functionaries guilty of 
this wicked horror before the eye of God 
and man, and this violation of your treaty 
obligations to us. Apologiz 5 atone, as 
Then come and ask 
us for indemnities to your citizens who 
may have been injured among us. But as 
for any other apologies, or atonements, or | 


nifieation for its consequences 


how you best ean. 


She 1 
just Wrach, 2s 
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any special dem mst! ati ms of honor to your 
. ] 
il 


meen _ a: 7 
iilg@nten d Consul, or to your blo dy and 


Dag } 1] f ‘ ; ¥ 
diseraced flag, be well content and thank- 


ul that we do not descend upon you in 
mable 


the seas instruments 


of the divin »-as Wi I] as of a national ven- 
geance, aud sweep you from the neighbor- 
Ou are 
to 


ind hateful incubus to th 


a disgrace to the 
us, and a hated 
fair 


: a ala 

hood in which y 

continent, a nulsanee 
° ? 

island aec- 

cursed by your evil presence.”” The sub- 

: ae a 

of as, smoothed, polished, 


di- 


stance thes: idk 
and draped to the 


plomacy with *‘ high consideration,”? would 


courteous forms ol 
have been the pr 
. } } . | 
Instead of this manly and righteous tone 
how a 


per answer trom our side, 


of re ply, how all submissive \] in- 


) 
dulgent to the Spanish side of the question, 
? = . 
all-regard] Ol 
to it, was its enti-e treatm 


led and cold hi arted 


. 


(\merican side 
nt by this cold- 
\\ hig adwiinis- 
our lasting and 
head of our national 


+1 . 
( Lile re? 


LOW SS any 
DiOO* 
tration, which to sham 


sorrow has been a 


affuirs! ‘True, it rem reant 
; ; : a a 
Consul Owen, thereby, indeed, admitting 
ir oe 
t recognition of the true character oi the 
proces ding which it w his Sole Crlue to 


have witn ssed wit] ul energetic interfer- 
ence 3 but what was this but mere sop to 
the ang vy Cerberus of tl publie feeling, 


‘* e . ? i 
foaming and Jashmg 
whal ‘- whil to Spain there was not ud- 
rightful American 
It was, in fact, 


i tub to amus { 

‘ . I 
dressed a syllable of th 
language on the subj 
the meanest part of the whole proce ding, 
for poor Owen had el ly done nothing 
more than aet up to the s vit of the ad- 


Ul 
the 


nt’s proclam iti n, znd in the coaui se 


expressed in 


tration policy, pres 


Presid 


of all the official and most of the Whig pai ty 


. ] } 
press ; and the sac 


him his masters 
otf the 


ifice of him, to make 
” 3 ip roat, or rod to carry 
t of the just wrath of 
, Was but of 


nd P ‘rsonal injusiice, 


lightning bo 
peop! 
vad faith, : 
only 
to 


the American an act 


COW urdly | 
idded 
th 

whole base business. 
ur the 

article, only permit a bil f allusion 
more of these instances of shameful tiuck- 
ling on the part of this now expiring ad- 
ministration, 1 the i 
the honor and dignity of our country, and of 


which a finishing touch of 


; “ 
meanness vallous other disgraceful 


aspects of the 


Our contracted limits, for pres nt 
t 


iO OnE 


hese cases of saci ifice of 
the personal 1 iglits of our citizens, to please 
the Spanish minister and government by 


unlimited extremes of compliance and 
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submission ;—all tending tothe result which 
it has been our purpose to illustrate by 
these instances, namely, that of encour- 
aging the easily encouraged insolence of 
these Spaniards in Cuba, which was bad 
enough at the best before, and which has 
its bitter root deep down in an intense 
national sentiment of hatred against us 
and ours, till it has reached a point at 
which no outrage to our pusillanimous flag 
seems beyond either their impertinent au- 
endurant 


the conduct of 


dacity or our inexhaustible 
This third instance is 
this Whig administration in reference to 
the late Cuban trials in the city of New 
York. To what depths of disgrace, per- 
sonal and political, to what extremes in 
the violation of the purity of the public 
justice, of the obligations of professional 
integrity and official oaths, did it not de- 
scend, in its eager efforts to offer up to the 
Spanish government the homage of success 
in its prosecution of American citizens, 
guilty of the crime of having sympathized 
with the oppressed Cubans and the «loi ious 
Lopez! The acts of the prosecuting offi- 
cers in New York, who held the United 
States District Court occupied day after 
day for an entire month in their struggle 
to convict Mr. O'Sullivan of a violation of 
the Neutrality Law, are undoubtedly the 
acts of the administration which inspired 
them, which necessarily saw and observed 
their progress, and which sanctioned and 
adopted them by its continued favor and 
confidence to the official instruments by 
whom they were perpetrated. And those 
acts included nothing less than the follow- 
ing disgraceful official abominations : 
Commerce with spies and informers, to 
nurse along a supposed intended violation 
of the law till it should ripen to a head, 
become complete in consummation, and 
when arrested furnish sufficient proof to | 
enable the government in malignant exulta- | 
tion to punish afterwards, instead of more 
wisely and kindly preventing beforehand, 
Seizure of papers as means to effect | 
convictions, by false and treacherous rep- | 
resentations to gentlemen arrested, that | 
they were under compulsion to surrender | 
them, and also by unlawful opening and 
plundering of private valises. 
Negotiations with witnesses for testi- 
mony, and its purchase by heavy bribery. | 
That bribery effected by means of false | 
certificates and sham subpoenas, of nominal 
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date six months anteri 
given for the purpose of bestowing a large 


bonus, bribe, or pureh ise-money, fraudu- 
lently drawn from the United States 
treasury, under the P etene that the 


witness thus bribed had been under sub. 
poena, and in attendance as a witness from 


. . ve ae? 

the pel iod Ol th » said false back dat ‘. SO 
} 1: 1 1 *)1° 

as to enable him to draw the t i shillings 

7) lye Vit allow d by law to witn SCS AaG- 


/ ; 
tually under subpeena and detention 
And these official crimes, involving | ver] 
forgery, fraud upon the treasury, and vio- 
lation of the offici il oath which cove 5 al] 
such official acts and proceedings,—to say 
nothing of a purchase of testim my, from 
starving, witnesses, hazardously approach- 
ing to the character of subornation.—all 
done, permitted, sanctioned, and covered 
over with the broad mantle of the govern- 
mental approval and responsibility, for the 
purpose of compassing the sacrifice of an 
American citizen to the gratification of the 
: 


‘ ] Fantail 7 + 
Spanish minister and government, 


he patient and even erateful reception 
all the revolting outrages fro 2 Spai 1. of 
which buta part have been alluded tu above! 
It may, at the first blush, seem passing 
strange ‘that outrages upon the national 
dignity, honor, and princip] s, such as we 
have here had to exhibit, and such as may 
also be found exhibited, with irrefragable 
proof, in another article 
Number, respecting the late Central Amer- 
ica diplomacy of this administration, could 
ever have been carried into effect; that 
they could have be 
and consummated, with 


of our present 


en begun, continued, 
nut provoking from 


| the outset such a threatening resistance 


of the public sentiment as would pro luce 
the effect of arresting them, by alarming 
their authors, and all parties responsible 
for them. 

The explanati: a of this is to be found 
in the evil secreey of diplomacy. An 


affair of this nature begins and goes on 


under close cover of Executive privacy. 
Negotiation is reported to be on foot. A 
general disposition exists to presume that 
our men in power (especially in the case 
of a man of the great intellectual power ot 
the present Secretary of State,) are making 
or will make the most of the elements 
afforded by the case on our side of the 
question. Anda general disposition exists, 
moreover, to make the best of whatever 
may prove eventually to be the results of 
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such negotiation, to feel nationally com- 
mitted and bound by them, and unwilling 
to criticise too closely the concessions or 
submissions th y may involve, such criti- 
cism being at the cost of our own national 
eredit and prid .. 

For ourselv 
stich restrainis upon that 
litical discussion and 
to the purity 
our government, as a restraint 
bad tendencies of secret diplomacy, and as 
yet often not 

reference to these lat 
5 ain, respecting cases 
affairs of Cuba, the 
administration has had the further advan 
tage, enabling it to go gradually to all 
these lens oths , and to them to be 
tolerated, step by step, y the country, ol 
that unpopularity of Re Cuban cause, for 
which was caused by its tempo- 
rary disasters, and by the plausib le prem ( 
yf illegalit y appar rently existing 
agains t in course of S ac tive f} i nds in 
this count: The U, nion was, moreover, 
Reoaghout this period, profoundly con- 
vulsed with the great tions 
which resulted in the 


freedom of po 
criticism which is 
indisp nsable 


against the 
a remedy to wischiefs done, 
irreparable. In 


deal ings with 
gr win g¢ out ot ’ the 


rere 


a season, 


facie case 


sectional ques 


1850, and in their various important party 
consequences, Th very hame of Cub: 
Was at that period dread d by many, who, 


amid the excitements . confusion of the 
hour, saw in the ide: 
from the Spanish tyranny, only the fatro- 
duction of a new and still more deeply 

distracting element into the already pending 
and doubtful Hence, under 
cover of the plausible superficial pretexts 
and excuses existing in the case, and of 
this condition of 


questions. 


with that convenient diplom: utie_ privacy 
which keeps everything in suspense, and 
under presumption that all is going on 
right, until irrevocable public results are 
reached, full se ope ¢ and swing were left to 
the adminis stration, to indulge to the top 
of its bent those anti-popular and espe- 
cially anti-Cuban sympathies, which have 
made it so unreservedly the mere play- 
thing and puppet of the Spanish minister ; 
aided as the latter 
cial pressure of the general European body 
of monarchiecal diplomacy at W ashington. 
We now ask : any reader to look fairly at the 
conduet of this administration, in the three 
cases we have referred to, and then answer 


‘s we utterly repudiate all | 


and health of 


compromises of 


if her emancipation 


the public feeling, and | 


has been by a strong so- | 
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| whether there is any length to which these 
arrogant and inflat d Spaniards in Havana, 

accustomed as thi ya to lord it in unre- 
| strain dimili 


{ n ! 
| fettered and unarmed people, have not 


| been encouraged to go, by the servile 
ympathy, the submission which could not 


' he overtaxed, and the support which could 


ot be too eager or too unscrupulous, 
which it kas found that it could invarial ly 
'and safely rely upon from this administra- 
tion. Who then can wonder at these late 


yutrages / And who can expt ct, from this 
administration, any efficient treatment of 
the cases they present? The outburst of 
public indignation which they caused, from 
the monster publi meetings, 20,000 
strong, in New Orleans, to 


’ } 
1g Zecaious dem- 
nd Graham clubs in 


indeed 


, 1 ’ 
a od by Scott ¢ 


New Yor k, 


may have comp elled 
them to some show of attention to these 
startling occurrences, so far as to send an 


agent to report on the subject ; but who 
can expect any further result 
i oe cae 
hing and submissive 


: ra 
side, harmonious with all the 


than some 


smoot 


course on our 
past in 
| white-liver complexion, nor warmed in hue 
even by that blush of nati 

flushes the cheeks of al 


mal shame which 
» Americanism ? 
| Lawyer-like ingenuity is not wanting, at 
i|the head of tl lministration, to find 
| adequat pretexts in the 
| to serve as foundation enough for some 
solution or other to these cases, which 
ishall be satisfactory to Mr. Calderon, 
flattering to the arrogance, and christianly 
submissive to the insolence of the Spanish 
tyrants of Cuba. What it may be, we 
|are indeed at some loss to conceive; but 
| that 


t 
WN¢ 
all true 


facts of the case 


mean course or other of this 
character will be found, by which this 
|administration will crawl humbly out of 
the position in which these further recent 
| outrages have placed our country,—drag- 
| ging with them and after them the fl ig of 
our nationality, now unhappily in the cus- 
|tody of their unworthy hands,—we have 
;no manner of doubt. With a smooth- 
| tongued cunning which keeps even pace 
with their conceited haughtiness, these 
Spaniards always, as we have remarked 
shoe appreciate rightly those with whom 
| they deal, and advance or hold back, frown 
| or smile, talk big or sing small, acco. ‘ding 
| to the character, temper and habit of their 
adversary; with dexterous use of elastic 
| official forms and pretexts. Every case of 


some 
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rea!, essential*outrage, which in very truth 
bad heart of national 
policy of covered 
to be accom- 


out of the 
hatred and “matic 
insult and indignity, is sure 
panied with some points or incidents sufli- 
cient to furnish available occasion for 
acquiescence, at least, and affected con- 
tentment, on the part of an administration 
ever so eager to acquiesce, and so happy 
to be content, with anything which the 
Captain (reneral and Mr. Calderon may 
. useful to the tranquil 
maintenance of the Spanish dominion in 
Cuba. The rifling of the letter bag, and 
even of the Captain’s private desk, of an 
American vessel regularly cleared, and in 
the act of issuing from the mouth of the 
harbor of Havana, can no doubt be made 
to appear to a vice-presidential President, 
and a congenial Cabinet, such as the 
present, as not only lawful and justifiable, 
but as a signal proof of national respect 
and ‘‘ high consideration.”” The 
away, without landing of mails or passen 


nMrines 
spring 
syst 


think necessary or 


gers, 
a semi public character, 
by an United States naval officer, on the 
insignificant and absurd grounds taken in 
reference to her may 
probably enough be made acceptable to 
Mr. Fillmore, as a delicate attention of 
the most refined nature, 
the Ameri flag, the gr 
American power, the spi it of the Ameri- 


and commanded 


obnoxi us put ser, 


atness of the 


impol tance of the 
It is very certain 
they are no 
ones which have 
invited them on 


ean people, and the 
American commerce. 
that. bad as these cases are, 
worse than the former 
encouraged, nay, almost 
to the further lengths of these later ones 
If you bore those so well, why not these ? 
—may Mr. Calderon very re: asonab ly say. 


The case of the Cornelia is surely no worse 


than that of the Georgiana and Susan 
Loud. And when the massacre of the fifty 


unarmed prisoners taken on the water, was 
perpetrat od within full view of an American 
which ought now, we say, to be 
the disgrace of having remained 
there to witness it without an attempt at 
resistance, or even protest!) why, what 
ean there be in this Crescent City business 
to disturb your tried equanimity, 

under the extremest circumstances? If 
you could bribe and buy witnesses, and 


frigate, 
burned for 


well 


find means to do so by going to the lengths 


order ing 


of an United States mail steamer, of 


to the dignity of 





in Havana, §c. 


of defrauding your treasury, and viol iting 
gal processes and false 
official certificates, all for the purpose of 
sicrificng one of your citizens, who first 
sympathized with our oppresse l and revo- 
lution-conspiring Cubans, and who then, 
with a pride which resisted your 


law with sham | 


1") 
alike 


threats and your enticements, refused to 
humble himself before me and you with 
any attitude of submission and retrace tion, 
—if, I say, you could do all this, you 
whose whole Sfficial ourse of action and 
style of language have tended di: ectly to 


blacken with the obloquy or * piracy’ so 
brightest glories of your own 
why, what ol jection 
mouth, at least, 
less indefensible 
citizens ? 

reasonably be 


many of the 
revolution: ary history, 
ean possibly lie in your 
to make against our far 
treatment of others of 
Such, we say, may very 
Mr. Calderon’s (private and 
language to this administration ; which he 
would certainly have an indisputable right 
to charge with flagrant inconsistency if it 
by the exhibition 
national spirit, the 
unbroken line of all its past precedents, 
nee on which the Spaniards in 
uba had acquired a just right to rely. 
A very short period will show the di:eetion 
which is now to be gi ven to these qu 
at Washington, where the wires w skis 


a cara 
affairs of Cuba are 


your 


unofiicial ) 


should slightest 


of a proper 


now, 


reverse 


stops 


} > 
il WO k 


all management of the 
in effect controlled by foreign influence dox- 


terously playing upon the known character 


and sympathies of this administration. We 
say freely and confidently in advance, that 
we expect nothing good, nothing spirited, 


nothing American, nothing truly patriotic, 
from the men, the principles, or the senti- 
ments now holding an expiring dominion 
(thank God and the people !) at our deeply 


disgraced seat of the federal government. 
But if we think with sorrow and shame 
}upon the men and the ideas now at the 
head of the affair, we can at least turn 
with comfort to the reflection tlat a 
George Law is also deeply coneerned in 


it, and worthy scion of Porter of the 
Essex ; and above all, that the revolving 
season is fast bringing round the dawn of 
| that more auspicious day, for America and 
the world, when an American President, 
| worthy of his Country, Party, and Age, 
| will preside at Was shington over an Amer- 


ican Cabinet, and an American policy. 
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AMERICA—THE 


CENTRAL 


Ir merit lies in mere negation our pres- | own me rits 


ent constitutional substitute for a Presi- | 
dent is certainly entitled to liberal praise, 
A long row of cyphers would happily ex- 
press both what he has done, and what he 
has not done ; in fact, a very large 
portly eypher would not inap itly represent 
the President himself. His administra- 
tion, so far sontietantl might on 
down to posterity as a kind of hiatus in 
our political history y. a modern and repub- 
lican counte rpart of the reign of that esti- 
mable monarch immortalised by the his- 
torian Esop, whose name was Log. 

Bat President Fillmore, unfortunate! 
for himself, and his own independence 
committed the error, when he entered up- 
on the duties of his offices 
call into his cabinet a man who was 
ter known to the country and the 
than himself, and who was far greater in 


as he is 


bet 


and | 


CRAMPTON AND 


lik 


| 
| 
} 
| 


VEBSTER LOJET. 


He did not see that by 
bringing Mr. Webster to his side, he him- 
self was F bviihetenrall nor that. Sinbad- 


:, he took upon his shoulders an Old 
Man of the Sea, whom he could neither 
control nor shake off. From this error it 
has happened that Mr. Fillmore’s admin- 
istration has not been the innocent nega- 
tion which, as a reflex of a cypher, it might 


| otherwise have become It has been 
crowded with blunders and crimes; it has 


intensified the hate of our enemies, char 


P| hone close. 
by eversion. to 
world | 


| that of 
| strengthening the friendship 


public estimation as a citizen, than Mr 
Fillmore as President It would have 
been a great mistake, under any circum- | 


stances, to have p laced in the 

Foreign Affairs a man who had 
to gain in point of re puts ition from a faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of that respon- 
sible post. For it requires not only the 
incentives of duty, but the stimulus of an 


nothing 


elevated ambition to carry a Secretary of 


State through the arduous labors of his 
office. and to their conscientious 
discharge. But it was doubly a mistake 
to call to that post a man whose sole ob- 
ject in accepting position, was to make 
that position subservient to ulterior de- 
signs, and a stepping stone to the chair 
Which the President himself occupied, and 
who was physic ally ine: ipacitated by age 
and other causes for performing its l: tbors 

If Mr i llmore thought to strengthen his 
position before the world by the adventi- 
tious aid of a re putation already worn, he 
forgot that his administration would be 
judged, and must stand or fall, upon its 


secure 
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office of 


iged 
friends into us where it 
was both our duty and our policy to con- 
iliate strength, and will come to an un- 
leaving the country hu- 
iliated at home and disgraced abroad. 

If there is any rudimentary maxim of 
policy or rule of for the United 
States more obvious than any other, it is 
the and 

| between our 
country and the other American States, 
whom our example has called into light 
and being from the darkness and chaos of 


foes, weakene l 


action 


cementing relations, 


Spanish eaear wie At the head of what 
Henry Clay, in the z nith of his glory, 


American Sys- 
tem, we 1ation, to 
the cause of Republicanism, to our own 
prospe rity and safety, to direct, foster, and 


i nominated t 
it to ours ties as a 


hap ypily 


owe 


| sustain the Democratic principle through- 


out the Western Continent, and from the 
sentinel position which we occupy to hurl 


| back with the full stre ngth of young man- 


hood the intruder who shs all atte mpt to 


| plant in this New World the corrupt sys- 


| tems and debasing institutions of the Old. 


Yet this obvious policy has been violated, 


'and this sacred duty be ‘trayed by the ad- 


| ministration of Mr Fil 
ithe record ? 


| of trial in Cuba ; 


lImore. How stands 
Hated and insulted in Mex- 
ico; arraigned as traitors to our faith and 
promises in Central America; detested in 
Peru: our citizens murdered without form 
our vessels fired upon 
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by British cruisers in the ports of a 
friendly nation; foreign colonies organ- 
ized within the bounds of weak re publics 
in defiance of solemn treaties; and last, 
and most criminal and disgraceful of all, 
an American Secretary of State, in this. 
the last half of the nineteenth century, 
lending the sanction of his great name, the 
influence of his station, and, so far as he 
can control it, the power of the United 
States to the dismemberment of a sister 
republic, and the establishment, within 
its territories of a negro monarchy, which 
it would beshigh praise to denounce as a 
caricature upon that which defiles the soil 
of Hayti! 

If there is one place where none but the 
purest Americanism should prevail, where 
American rights and honor should be 
most zealously guarded, and whence all 
foreign influence should be excluded more 
rigorously than any other, it is the Foreign 
Office of the U nited States. Yet for the 
two years past it has been the place where 
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schemes have been developed, foreign in | 


their conception, anti-republican in their 
tendencies, fraught with danger to the 
American System, and with iniquity to our 
friends and allies under o at system. Its 
occupant has been alike the victim of the 
adroit flattery of Bulwer, who was a char- 
latan, and of the perseverance of Cramp- 
ton; and it is owing to no merit of his 
that we do not now stand before the world 
the partner of England in a crime only 
paradlelled by the partition of Poland, 


self-stultified and the laughing stock of 


nations as joint founder of a Mosquito 
monarchy. 

We charge these faults upon the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Fillmore, where they 
will stand forever like plague spots, nor 
can we admit the apology of his friends, 
that in the foreign administration of the 
government, the Secretary of State has 
acted entirely irrespective of the execu- 
tive, and without his sanction or his 
knowledge. That the Secretary of State 


has sometimes acted without consulting | 
stantiate every specification, by facts and 


the executive, in matters of most vital 
import,is well known. We have a recent 
notable instance in the extraordinary 


manifesto published through the newspa- 
pers of New England, and in the more 
than extraordinary, we had almost said 
maudlin, speech made to his “ friends and 
neighbors,” 


upon the delicate and diffi- 





The gross 


| eult question of the fisheries. 
impropriety, not to say danger, of such 
irregularities, is obvious; and if the 
American people, in view of Mr. Web- 
ster’s past career, have not made them a 
subject of open censure, upon the other 
side of the Atlantic he has found less in- 
dulgence. With the British publie, 
whose good opinion it is netiicied Mr. 
W ebster has always been more careful to 
foster than that of his own countrymen, 
he has lost the position reached by a life 
of deference and subserviency to British 
views, without gaining credit or friends at 
home. 

With Mr. Fillmore’s administration, 
therefore, lies our reckoning; and against 
it we make no general or unmeaning ac- 
cusations. We charge specifically, 

. That it has violated our plighted 
faith to the Republic of Nicaragua, in 
becoming the instrument in British hands 
for the accomplishment of its political 
humiliation and territorial dismember- 
ment. 

2d. That it has violated the principle, 
sanctioned by the founders and fathers of 
our Republic, and cherished by its peo- 
ple, of the rigid exclusion of forei ign, and 
especially monarchical, influence from the 
international and domestic affairs of the 
American Republics, by seeking to make 
the United States a party with Great 
Britain, not only to the partition of the 
friendly Republic of Nicaragua, but to 


‘the establishment and protection of a 


monarchy, of the most offensive deserip- 
tion, within its just territorial limits, on 


| the Mosquito shore. 


3d. That it has proved recreant to its 
duties, and to republican principles, 1 in 
permitting the islands in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, belonging to the friendly Republic 
of the same name, to be seize d by (rreat 
Britain, and organized as a colony of the 
British crown, in flagrant violation of the 
Treaty of 1851, without protest or inter- 
vention of any kind. 

We charge all this, and engage to sub- 


arguments which cannot be " denied or in- 


validated. 


RELATIONS WITH NICARAGUA. 


We have not the space, nor is it neces 
sary to our present purpose to go intoa 
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questions 


P 1 
or the | 


full statement 
have arisen in Central America, since the 


acquisition of California, and since the 
eubject of inter-oceanic communication 
has become one of practical interest to 
the world, and of vital importance to the 
United States 
with the press nt state of those questions, 
and with them. W hat 
these or were intended to be, was 
shadowed forth in a letter from Washing- 
ton to the Courier and Enquirer news 
paper, under the date of the 28th of June 
last.—a premature revelation, which 
showed the American Secretary of State 
in the character of an instrument in the 
hands of the British Government, for the 
accomplishment of its sinister designs, 
Sand called forth a burst of indignation 
from all parts and parties of the ¢ untry, 
which should have roused the Secretary 


our relations 


are, 


which ties collected there. at 


| 
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a rate of ten per 
cent. annually, to this august potentate. 

There are some other provisions in this 
hy 
pu 


projet not less startling. t less imnor- 


tant than these, which may claim a seper- 


| ate consideration. 


We propose only to deal | 


Our present purpose 
is to direct public attention only to those 


| . . . . v* 
| above indicated, which are unjust to Ni- 
; .* 

| Caragua, and in ail re 5] ects disgraceful to 


the United States. They contemplate 


nothing more nor less than the robbery of 


to the danger and disgrace of the schemes | 


into which he had fallen. This letter un- 
dertook “to set right the public mind on 
the subject of our relations with Central 
America, and the present state of the 
Mos juito question.” It affirmed that a 
certain basis or projet had been signed by 
Mr. Webster on behalf of the United 
States, and Mr. Crampton, the represen- 
tative of Great Britain, for “the honora- 
ble and definite adjustment” of all ques- 
tions of difference which had arisen be- 
tween the following parties, viz the 
United States, Great Britain, Nicaragua. 


and M squito,—a sum total of two re-| 


publ 


torship. 


ies, two kingdoms, and a petty dicta 
The projet, according to this 
correspondent, comprised the following 
three propositions :— 
I. That the entire southern bank of the 
River San Juan and Lake Nicaragua, in- 
cludingthe department of Nicoya, or Gu- 
anucaste,on the Pacific, shall be definitely 
conceded to Costa Rica. 
: IL. That the Mosquito Kingdom shall 
comprise the territory lying between the 
mouths of the rivers Rama and Segovia, 
on the eastern coast of Central America. 
and shall extend inward to the meridian 
of 83° 30’ W. Long. 
: IIL. That the port of San Juan de 
Nicaragua shall be “ceded” to Nicaragua 
by his august Majesty, subject to a va- 
riety of conditions, amongst which is a 
recognition of all Mosquito grants, and 


Nicaragua of more than half of her ter- 
ritory, the establishment of a Negro mon- 
archy under English auspices, and a vio- 


lation of our settled policy in the admission 


dom stie 


h 


the 
of the Nort 


of foreign interference in 
and international affairs 
American Republics 
The first question which would suggest 
itself to an impartial mind, in connection 
How have the 
Britain become 


with these matters, is t] 


United States and Great 


parties to the affairs of Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and the so-called Mosquito King- 
dom? By what authority do they assume 


to interfere between the Central Ameri- 
can States, to arbitrarily define boundaries, 
and summarily set up black kingdoms ? 
Now it should be premised that this 
Mosquito Kingdom is a thing purely of 
English invention—the stalking horse 
under which she to establish 
dominion over half of Central America, 
and acquire possession of the key of 
of communication 
It should be pre- 


has sought 


the 
continest—the rout i 
between the two oceans | 
sumed, further, that Costa Rica is a kind 
of second Mosyuito, pra tically a British 
colony, in which sundry petty dictators, 
raised up or pulled down by British 
agents, enact a role precisely similar to 
that of his august 

First. On the other hand, 
be premised that Nicaragua, republican 
in spirit and organization, has, from the 


Majesty, Juaggo the 


it must also 


first, presented an obstacle to British pol- 
icy, which neither cajolery nor threats 
has been able to remove, and which finally 
has made her the victim of British in- 
sult and aggression. Under the pretext 
of protecting the “ King of Mosquito,” 
and “ asserting his rights,’ Nicaragua has 
net only been deprived of her territories, 
but her principal ports have been seized 


| by English forces, and Costa Rica in- 


| duced to set up pretensions to her terri- 
the surrender, for three years, of all du- tory, backed by open threats of war from 
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the English agents, in case she should 
dare to resent them. 

It was under this state of things that 
the government of Nicaragua appealed to 
the United States, as the head and foun- 
= r of the Republican system in Ameri- 

, for sympathy and support. As early 
as 1847, her President wrote to Mr. Bu- 
chanan as follows: “The United States 
is the natural protector of all the repub- 
lican states of the continent, the centre 
of the hopes of the American 
Nicaragua, who derived its first impulses 
from you, and is animated by your exam- 
ple, doubts not that her representations 
will be received on a subject which threa- 
tens her institutions and independence, 
and affects the interests of all the Amer- 
ican Republics.” The United States 
were invited to interpose in her behalf, in 
a manly spirit of fraternal confidence 
To this invitation General Taylor re spon- 
ded by saying that “the representations 
of Nicar agua had been received with 
lively and ‘painful interest.” and assured 
Nicaragua that the United States would 
cordially and ze alously coopers ate with her 
to “vindicate her just territorial ri; ghts, 
and secure her peace and prosperity.” 
And Mr. Clayton assured the Nicaragua 
Government, in terms equally decided, 
that the United St bates would never assent 
to the establishment of any monarchy 
like that proposed by Great Britain on 
the Mosquito shore. 

It was in this manner that the 


cause 


United 


States committed itself to the support of 


Nicaraguan rights—rights fully recog- 
nized, and of which that feeble Re spub lic 


could not be deprived without danger to 


all the Republican States of the Conti- 
nent. The effect of these assurances in 
Nicaragua was to strengthen the already 
prevailing friendship for the U nited 
States. and to induce her to coneede to 
American citizens, on terms the most 


liberal, the right of opening a communi- 
cation between the two seas, through her 
territories. She surrendered the treasure 
which Nature had confided to her keep 
in grateful acknowledgment of Amer- 
gene rosity, and with 


ing, i 


ican sympathy and 
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States was the Clayton and Bulwer Trea- 
ty, in which was committed the fatal 
error of negotiating with England upon 
a matter in ‘whic h she had no right to in- 
terfere. Whatever may have been meant 
by that treaty it is sc arcely necessary to 
inquire, in face of the fact that it has 


thus far proved an utter nullity. Under 
it Nicaragua has recovered none of the 
territory stolen from her, nor has Great 


Britain in any degree relaxed her absurd 
and impudent pretensions. In fact,s 
that treaty was promulgated, further ter- 
ritory has been ousted from the Central 
American States, the islands in the Bay 
of Honduras have been converted into 
British dependencies, and American yes- 
sels fired upon in waters declared by that 
treaty to pertain to a third nation ! That ‘ 
a fair inte rpre tation of the treaty re qui red 
Great Britain to abandon the exercise of 
all authority on the Mosquito shore, 
well as everywhere else in Central Amer- 
ica, is obvious, but unfortunately we have 
not had a government with dignity or 
nerve enough to require conformity with 
its terms. The result in Central Amer- 
ica, as well at home and abroad, has been 
to bring us into contempt amongst all 
Nicaragua 


ince 


as 


observers of political events. 
remonstrated but in vain. She asked the 


American Secretary of State if the con- 
struction put upon his treaty by Mr. 
Clayton was the understanding of the 


American Government, but to this ques- 
tion she received no reply, except a pro- 
clamation from tlie British agents in the 
country, of new and wider limits for the 
* Mosquito Kingdom,” accompanied by a 
warning to her to place no reliance upon 
the support of the United States 

We will not trace the humiliating 
record further, but come at once to a con- 


sideration of the projet signed by Mr. 
Webster upon behalf ot the United 
States. We shall take up the first pro. 


| vision of the capitulation :— 


} 1. BOUNDARIES 


implicit confide nce that the United States 


would comply fully, in letter and spirit, 


with the obligations wh ich its government 
had assumed. 
The first step taken by the United 


BETWEEN NIC AND 


RICA. 


ARAGI 


COSTA 


independence of Ce ntral 


Upon the 
various provinces of the old 


America, the ¥ 
Captain-Generaley, corresponding to our 
btrtoe n colonies, took the rank of inde- 
pendent States, and, as such, subseque ntly 
entered into the Confederation of ¢ ‘entral 








Our 


Each state assumed the bound 
ich it had possessed as a provin« 
no dis- 
As provinces, the boundary between 
(Costa Rie a and Nicaragua had been re- 
peatedly de fined } y roy: al decrees. by the 
historians of the ¢ ountry, and by the ofti- 
This was a right line, running 


lower or Colorado mouth of the 


America 
aries wh 
From this arrangement there was 


sent 


cial maps 
from the 


San Juan River, to the mouth of the Ri 
Salto de Nicoya, or Alvarado, on the Pa- 
cific All the Spanish maps, from the 


earliest periods to that of the oe 
of the Spanish Empire in Amer all lay 
down this line as a boun a ary. But upon 
this point the best evidence is that fur 
nished by Costa Rica herself. In her first 
constitution, art. 15. chap il., dated Jan 
uary. 1825, she defines her boundary on 
the north to be recisely what we ‘h ive 
stated. z. ¢.. the mouth of the San Juan on 
the Atlantic. and that of the Alvarado on 
the Pacific. Were any further evidence 
necessary, it is afforded by the 

tached to Tl hompson's Guatemala. 


map at- 
which 
was furnished to the author of that work. 
officially, by the government of the Re 
public of Central America, of which Costa 
Rica formed a part There was neither 
misunderstanding nor dispute upon the 
subject 
So things remaln¢ d 
December, 
from causes in no 
with any question of territoria g 
passed a decree as follows For the pres 
and until the boundaries of the 
ral states shall be fixe 


the 9th of 
al Con- 
connect l 
| right 


up to 
the Feder 
way 


1826, when 


rress 


din accordance with 
act 7 of the constitution, the department 
easte ) hall F Se] 
icaragua and att ich d to 
Although this decree w 
provisional, Nicarag lid 
t test, 


it without an earn protest 


not submit t 


inwhich t 


inhabitants of the district also joined. The 
Congress. however. never roceeded to de 


fine the limits of the states, and 


in 1838 the Confed 


respective 


ration was 


By the dissol ution, the original rights of 
the states, territorial as well as all others 
reverted to them again in their sovereigr 


The temporary alienation of 
pr nrietor. wl] ose rights. most. had 
only he 
temporary cones ssion of the Fed 


gress that any 


at the 
n suspended et. iti 
| 


claim of 
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rest; but no claim thus founded ean for a 


moment receive the sanction of rea 


ison 
Still, admitti ¢ it to itsf ll extent ,and 
admitting that Congress only had the 


Nicara- 
xercised 


right of si 
oud, 
the power with a view to pert 
that the whole trai 1 ha 
curred in by Nica ..—yet, even then 


coalert Nicoya from 


and supposing that it 


Costa Riea eoul | not ] ma fi } nd 
the actual limit of thé tment of .N 
coya, Which constitutes less than one-third 
of the vast territory which Mr. Webster 
proposes to surrender to her! Nicoya is 
A A « 
comprised betwee the south-western shore 


{ 
if Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific. and 
embraces no portion of the territory | 
of Lake Nicaragua eo low th 
Juan River,—a territory 01 i 


caragua has always maintained jurisdic- 
tion, where she has had forts for centu- 
ries, and which she still occupies As 
late as 1846 Costa Ri negotiated with 
Nicaragua for th j 2h p of PAaSSTNE 
through this territ iin 1848 made 
overtures for the purchase of it! Yet, in 
the face of these facts, Mr. Webster con- 


cedes everything to t prepos 
° 5 I 


tensions of Costa Rica. or rather 


Britain, and lends himself and the influ- 
ence of the American Government to what 
is neither an “ arran: nt” nor a *com- 
promise,” but a bald fi pon the ter- 


? 
Nicaragua Verily may tha 


s ? 4 } = - 
uublie as I aved trom it 


ritories of 
} 
outraged ret 
friends. and the 
the 
rovernment 


} . 
vbserviency and 


hich is alt } } 
tinent. The parties 1 terested are 
i 
} ibt] e an} 1] 1 ir ¢ 
' snntoes ? 1 the? f, } 
lievi f this 1 t ) f t 
If, it would haye | | bef 
I S M M ! tat t 
t SF 
t ret isions t 
the San Juan; buts 
his, s 
velow ¢ lo \ ) l 
epa t in ind ( 
di t Sa j 2 8 s 
} m t 
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now. The officiousness of Messrs. 
ster and Crampton has only tended to 
complicate what was before a very simple 
it may be urged in exten- 
acce pte d the ar- 
Of cours shi 


question. But 
uation that Costa Rica 
rangement upon her part. 
did / 

NICARAGUA AND THE 


DOM, 


MOSQUITO 


The Mosquito Indians to reserve to 
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Web- | 


KING- | 


themselves, out of the territory heretofore | 


claimed and occupied, on the eastern coast 
of Central 


1¢ca., To do 80 WOH ihe t 


America, a district of country 


ased, 
other founda- 
supposed weak 
indifference of the governments 
invested with the rights of Spain in that 
quarter.” —Jnstructions of John M, Clay- 


Since that domination has «¢ 
claims could have had no 
tion for renewal than the 


those 
ness or 
ton, 


Secretary of S/ate. 10 Mr. Squu i, 


Executive Doc 75, 3ist Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion 

‘We have never acknowledged, anp 
NEVER CAN ACKNOWLEDGE the existence 
of any claim of sovere ign ty in the Mos- 


quit ) King, or any other Indian in Amer- 


; 
Li l 


o de nY the 
United Stat 
Having always regarded th 


es to her own ler) itory. 
Indian title 


of the 


as a mere right of occupancy, we can never 
agree that such a title should ever be 


to be bounded as follows :—Beginning on | 
the shore of the Carribean Sea, at the 
mouth of the river Rama, which is 11 

34’ north latitude. and 83° 46’ west lon- 


gitude, running thence due west to the 
meridian of 84° 30’ west longitude 
Greenwich, thence due north on said me- 
ridian to the river Sigoria, 
} 


from | 


thence down | 


said river to the Carribean Sea, thence 
southerly along the shore of said sea to| 
the place of beginning, and all the rest 


and remainder of the territory and lands 
lying southerly and westerly of said reser- 

vation, heretofore oc “upie .d or claimed by 
the = Mosquitos, including Greytown, 
they shall relinquish and c¢ ede to the Re- 
pub lic of Nicaragua, together with the ju- 
risdiction over the same, in — ration 
of the nett receipts for three years from 
all duties levied and collected at Gre ytown, 


treated otherwise than as a thing /o /e ex- 
tinguished at the will of the ; 
the country. When the ratification of the 
treaty (the Clayton and Bulwer treaty), 
Great Britain will no longer have any in- 
terest to deny this principle, which she 
has recognized in every otl 1er Case in com- 
mon with us. Her protector: a will be 
reduced to a shadow, “ S¢ eS UM- 
bra.’ for she can neither occupy, fortify, 
or colonize, nor exercise dominion or con- 


at none? 


| trol in any part of the Mos juito C oast, or 


America To attempt to do 
f these things, after the exchan: 


Central 
either o 


| of ri et ations, would inevitably cole e 


| a rupture 


at the rate of 10 per cent. ad valorem on | 


all goods imported into the State—the 


period of three years to commence on the | 


day when Nicaragua 
possession of and enter into the occupan- 
ey of said town The said nett re ceipts 
to be payable quarterly to such agent as 
may be appointed to receive them. 

. le i ® wy 

P Nicaragua ws requir 1 not to molest 
with the Mosquito Indians 


y reserved to them.”°— 


or interfere 
within the territo) 
Summa 
jet, as publis hed in the Courier an 
quire # 

‘It is manifest, 
claimed by Great Britain 
behalf of the Mos juito King, but really 
as her own, 
which 


an d sole mnly 


pations, usurpations were repeat- 
edly and re- 
lin juished by her during the domination 


f Spain on the American continent 


icknowledged 


0 


shal] formally take | 


| quite. shore) by the 


ter bettie 


“"Y of the Anglo- Websterian pro- 
; cere 
d En- | 


indeed, that the rights 
nominally in | i 
| that which preva ils in Europe To 
are founded in repeated usur- 
covernments with the 


with the United States By 
the terms of the treaty neither party 
protect to occupy, hor occupy to protect rs 
— Official Letter of John M. Clayton, Sec- 
retary of State. May 7, 1850 

‘He (General Taylor) desired to recog: 
mize the Nicaraguan title (to the Mos 
Nicaraguan Treaty 
but left the axe stion, af- 


to the Senate, 


can 


(of Mr. Squier, ) 


r that treaty 


with an avowal of his willingness tor itify 


it . be decided as pe Senate S hould 
think proper ?__ Speech * John M. Cl Yy- 
ton. at Wilmington. Del 7 


The ind pend nee as wt lla e Inter- 
ests of the 
qui re that they 
ican system of ‘policy y entirely distinct from 


su iffer 


any tnteitan nee on the part of European 


nations on the continent, re- 


should maintain an Amer 


dome stic concerns 
of the American 


republics, or to permit 
them to establish new colonies upon this 


| continent, would be to jeopard their inde- 


discove rer of 
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pendence, and ruin their interests.’’— 
James Buchanan, Instructions to Mr. 
Hise. Chargé L Affaire s of the U- S' to 
Cr ntral America. 

If the proposition in respect to the 
boundaries of Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
is treachery to the former, how shall we 


designate that which would separate from | 


her another large extent of territory, and 
set up a counterpart of the black Em- 
peror of Hayti, in the person of a Negro 
boy. under the style of * King of all the 
Mosquitos ?” This potentate is then to 
be liberated from the limbo of unrecog- 
nized kings, through the kind interven- 
tion of a British Minister and a Repub- 
liean Secretary of State. There is dan- 
ger that in the ludicrousness of this pro- 
position, we shall overlook its enormity 
Let us, however, invest the nether ex 
tremities of the savage with decent ha 
biliments, take off the tin crown which 
decks his sable brows,* that we may not 
laugh outright at the comparison which 
he suggests to Monsieur Crapeau’s trained 
monkeys, and then inquire what this ex- 
traordinary proposal really means. 

The limits set forth for “ Mosquito,” 
give it a sea-coast from Rama River to Cape 


Gracias & Dios, a distance of upwards of 


250 miles, and an average breadth of up 
wards of 100 miles; that is to say an 
area of between 25.000 and 30.000 square 
miles. This territory is to constitute a 
Mosquito Kingdom, in which a certain 
black boy, caught by English agents, car- 
ried to the British settlement of Belize. 
and crowned there with ludicrous pomp, 
is to enact the part of sovereign. But 
this is not all, for we are told that “ Nicar- 
agua is required not to molest or inter 
fere with the Mosquitos in the territory 
thus set apart ;” that is to say, the United 
States and Great Britain, because joint 
protectors of this political 
moon-ealf, the Mosquito King, for how 
otherwise is the requisition made upon 
Nicaragua to have any yractical efficiency 
We know it will be claimed by Mr. Web 
ster’s friends that this p ojet nowhere men 


monstrous 


The rezalia of his M jnito Majest consists 
of a silver vilt crown, a sword, and sceptre of mod 
erate value, presents from Civ English,’—Ma 

“The crown and other regalia, are intrasted to 
Jack, an old Negro near Patook river, who keeps 
them carefully concealed.’—Robert’s Mosquito 
Shore. . ? 
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tions the name of “ King,” but we have 
to deal with things, not names, and this 
studied avoidance of a word which would 
startle the American people to a full 
commission of the interest of this projet, 
is of no consequence in face of the fact 
that Mr. Webster fully acknowledges the 
political as well as territorial nationality 
of the Mosquito Indians as they now are, 
with all their harliquinado of a monarch, 
by acknowledging their ability to “ cede” 
territory, to make treaties, collect reve- 
nues, and exercise other rights and pow- 
ers ouly pertaining to constituted sover- 
eignties. If these Indians have any form 
of Government, pretended or not, this 
projet recognises it fully, and no quibble 
on words can disguise the naked truth 
that it thereby assents to the establish- 
ment of a negro monarchy on the soil of 
the American continent, and within the 
proper territorial limits of a Republican 
State, We Say 7¢eL70, for these miserable 
savages are not Indians, but sambers and 
negroes, the piebald, hybrid product of 
[Indians and mercenary slaves, with an 
infusion from the pirates who infested 
their coast in the time of Morgan and 
Sharpe, and from the Jamaica traders, 
who are the degenerate successors of the 
pirates, and whose visits to the coast are 
synonymous with drunkenness and 
bounded debauchery. 


un- 


We do not propose to go into a history 
of the Mosquito shore, and a detail of the 
attempts made by Great Britain to wrest 


it from its true sovereigns by conquest 


from 1643 to 1763. and under pretenoe 
of supporting the M squito Indians from 
1763 until this day. We confine our- 
selves to the matters involved in the 
British-W ebsterian pro} sition, and ¢] Lm, 
in opposition to its stipulations 

1. That the Mosywito Indians, or the 
mongrel brood of savages. thus de siguated, 
do not constitute a community eapable of 


comprehending the rights or discharg 
ing the duties of government, and are m 
no respect entitled to rank as a nati 
2 That the territory which thg upy 
} 


: . 1] ] ‘ « : <7 3 > 
in fact. as well as all that which it is pro- 


d to cuarantee to then 


pos 


| 1 In sovereignty, 
pertains to the Ri publi of Nica gua 
under every principle of law and equity 
* * ‘ A * 

rec yenized amongst nations 
3. That in the recognition of the so- 
called Mus juito Kingdom, the well-settled 
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principles of our Government are viola- | 


ted, and the plighted faith of the United 
States to Nicaragua betrayed and broken. 

P ru mary : 
of the conditions essential to nationality, 
according to 
sense and the requirements 
nations An insignificant handful 
respect of numbers, they wander along 
the p: arks : i ind bays of the coast, obtaining 
a precarious subsistence from fishing and 
from the natural products of the earth. 
They are without fixed habitations. with- 
out a written language, 
institution of marriage, or even a distinct 
idea of God.* They have no conception 
of the responsibilities of government, nor 
are they capable of discharging its duties. 

They have not had. nor have they now, 
even so much as a form of government 
beyond that of the English emissaries, 
who swarm on the coast ‘nudar the desig- 
nation of consuls, or the 
ders in turtle shells. Thef clar- 


‘amous d¢ 


The Mosquitos have none 


the standards of common | 
of the law of 
in 


without laws, the | 


disguise of tra- | 
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some years ago, and which purported to 
come from a grand Mosquito council, and 
to be signer d by othcers of State. it 
was afterwards proved, was written by 
the English Consul, and signed by his 
clerk, No such council was ever held. 
nor were any of the Mosquitos themselves 
aware of the attack to be made upon the 
Nicaragua ports by English vessels of war 
in their name. 


high 


The pretence of nationality 
fraud 
attempted on the world, which has been 
well disposed of, in a letter from the late 
Secretary of State of Nicaragua to Lord 
Palmerston : , 


for these barbarians is simply a 


“You know, sir, very well, that the established 
practice for a society which considers itself capable 
of assuming the rank of a nation, to obtain its 


nition as such, is, to svlicit through 
his ministers or direct accredited a 
nition of States 
international 
with by the 
is alleged, assumes t 
dary with Nicaragua 
cognized, and will nev 


recog its cl ef, 


zeuts, ther g 
established But this rule of 
law has in no way been complied 
prete! King of Mos who, it 


now quest ns of boun 


ided quito, 
) raise 
This 


er recognize 


it has notre- 


gdom 


governmel! 
uch a ki 


as ‘ Mosquito, much less the territurial pretensions 
of which you speak. No such king has existed, or 
now exists. It is preposterous, sir, that a few 
| savages wandering in the forests and wastes on 
the coasts of Honduras and Nicaragua | 
the chase and fishing, without houses, witho 


ation of war against Nicaragua, made 
* “The Mosguito Indians are sunk in the lowest 
state of ignorance and barbarism. Their number 
(including the Woolwas, Ramas, Towkas, and | 
others not recognizing the sovereignty of the Mos 





cos,) does not exceed five thousand.” Mr. Hise. 
U.S. Chargé d Affai irs to Mr. Buchanan, Feb., 
1849.) “The Mosquitos are inferior to the Indians 
of the | xd States in personal appearance, and 
infinite elow them in the mental scale. They 


miserable 
my informat 
thousand or fifteen 
that one tenth of these 
any idea of a national character. It should be 
understood that a number of Indian trib 
interior are claimed by the Engl 
Mosquito jurisdiction, bat I cannot 
admit any sach authorit ty. On the contrary, they 
actually prohibit, ander pe i 
mixture with the esque J 
Chargé @ Affairs, t Mr. Clayton, . 

“ } lo not appear to have any idea of 
Supreme Being.” } io’s M. ito S p 
‘ 


are squalid and 
From the best of 
not exceed one 


it is not probable 


j 


on the ‘nation’ does 


} 


have 


s in th 


sh to be under 


y is not considered a virtue: ro yga- 
n amongst them” (Jd. p. 7 oh 


ses 18 bo diser > and itis no 





British subject to h 
women at 


uncommon for a ave 
more 
the coast Tl y have act 
through them” / Mac: 
liament *Thave ne 
brated amongst them The cl en, are, in 
general, baptised by the captaws of trading vessels 
from Ja who perform the cer 
anything b all who have been! 
duri ieir absence. Mar y al t m ar 

to them f than baptism I could e: nerate 
more en children of two ol 
tains. By this licentiot mmoral con 
have id r hed themse 

arrival is hailed with joy, 
revelry, ch and 


ristening 
Mosquito Shore, p. 109. 


one or 


of these native different parts ol 
at intiue 
British P 


wh a marriage cele 





ver kn 


m fica, 


it reverence on 


than a doz 
isanal 


‘lves witht nativ 


>S The r 
on of festivity 


”_— Roberts 


as the s¢ 
pie ue ory: 


beyond description. | 


undred, and |} 


arn that they | 





without 
without any 


known language, 
laws, or religion, 
which, according to received principles are 
sary to a national existence—that such : 
, should pro to constitute a 
or what is more, a kingdom!”’ 


written characters, arts, 
ot the elements 
1 nr “ipl 





savages less reg uiar 


society, 


ion of territo- 
rial right W hat constitutes that ri ght ¢ 
‘ Discovery,” hief- Justice Marsh: 

Discovery, is the original foundation 


Secon lly, as to the quest 


says U 


titles to lands in Amerieéa, as bet the 
different European nations, ¢ gave to 
| the nation me ang the discovery sol, 
right of ¢ quiring the sowl fro yn 
tw s and establishing sett] ments upon 
it. It was a right in which no Europeans 
could interfere.” The relations which 
were to exist between the disco rs and 
the natives were t be det ed by 
themselves 

Upon this pl nciple well iblished 
and universally recognized. we assert that 
| the whole of the Mosquito shore, belonged 
to Spain, and to the States 1 h su 
ceeded to her, and that this title was 
strengthened by l by th 


occupancy, and by 


formal recognition of other nations, Eng 


land herself ineluded. 
The whole East 


nm Coast of Central 





— 


~“y 


~~ 





Our 


America was discovered by Columbus, in | 


1502. He sailed along it from Cape Hon- 
duras to the Isthmus of Panama, landed 
at various places, and t ok formal posses 
meats, in the name of the Spanish 
erown, Aug. 17, 1502 

2 About ten years subseqnently, the 
King of allotted this very 
from the Gulf of Darien to Cape Gracias 
a Dios to Diego de vee for p urposes 


Spain coast. 


of colonization, who at onee undertook the 
enterprise at the hea lof “780 men As 
late as t731 the bay bel low Cape Gracias 
was called Galfo de Nicuessa. 

3. tn 1619, Christoval Martinez de la 
Puesta made an establishment at Cape 
and in concert with vari- 
ous missionaries succeeded converting 
a large number of Indians. Their estab- 
lishments were afterwards broken up by 
the pirates, but nevertheless revived when 
the danger from that source was removed. 

1, In 1786 Great Britain having pre- 
viously attempted to colonize and exercise 
sovereignt) over the Mosquito shore, for- 
mally, by treaty with Spain, abandoned it, 
recognizing the title of Spain, and agree- 
ing not ouly * tO give the positive 
orders” for its evacuation, but 
withdraw all protection from her subjects 
‘who should b as to remain 
there. as well as from those who might 
thereafter “attempt to settle on the terri- 
tory belonging to the Sp anish govern- 
This treaty was signed July 14, 
that of Madria. 


Gracias A Dios, 


most 
also to 


SO daring” 


ment.” 
1786, and renewed by 
Aug. 28,1814 

5. In 1790, the Spanish government 
had settlements, and regularly constituted 
— ies at the mouth of Black River, at 
Dios, Blewfields, and San 
Juan, all within what the English eall the 
Mos juito Shore. From the archives now 
preserv: din Leon, it appears that at this 
time Don Antonio Echeverras was Admin- 
istrator of the Treasury at Bl: ok River, 
and Don Jose Arisay Torres at Cape 
Gracias A Dios. first with $800 and after- 
wards with $1680 salary. The recognized 
chief or head man of the Mosquitos at 
that time was named Carlos Castillo, who 
married a Spanish woman of Chentales 
He admitted, unreserve: lly, the Spanish 
authority, and his eldest son, educated at 
Leon, obtained the rank of C aptain in the 
Spanish service 


6. Under date of January 5, 


Cape (yracias a 


ee 
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Governor- 
la as follows: * The 
vated 
Spain; this 
monarchy has over them the eminent 
right of sovereignty ; for by their rebel- 
lion (union with the English in the war,) 
they acquired no in de pe ndenee, expressed 
or implied. On the contrary y have 
implore d pardon for the mmitted 
against their legitimate rovernment, and 
iffered to drive out the English and other 
forei; introduced 
selves in the hich offers, 
mally made in writing, 


King of Spain wrote to the 
General of Guatema 
Mosquito Indians and Sambos agore: 
with 


1 . . 
them are subjects of 


thay 
LLiey 


crime Ce 


1 
them- 
country: w for- 


are now In our ar- 


gners who have 


chives ? 

7. In 1803 the of Fortifica- 
the Indies, in a report presented to 
King of Spain, propose measures “ to 
protect and attend to seful establish- 
ments on the Coast of Mosquito, and to 
». those which the 
stablish ANEW in 
Blewfields, as 
presented to 
August last.” 
1804, the king 
of Spain issued an order making it the 
duty of the Governor-General of Guate- 
mala to attend to the proper protection 
of the ee shore; and on the 2Ist 
of October followi the Committee of 
Fortifications repeseda to him that in 
governing the settlements on this coast there 
were employed “ 19 officers and 150 men 
of the permanent troops of Guatemala, 
and 16 officers and 50 men of the militia, 

who were relieved every four months.” 
9. Noy. 22, 1824. Central America 
ff the Spanish dominion, 


having thrown off t 
tution the Ltainal 


to be the same 


Committee 


ti on ot 
j 
iit df 


encourage, in due oo 
propose to 
Cape Gracias a Dios a’ 
set forth in the memorial 
your Majesty on the 
“rg On the 25th of Sept . 


committee 


Stl } of 


" 


proclaimed in her const 
aries of the new Repul li 
with those of the Govern 
Guatemala, and to extend from sea t 
With this undisputed assertion of her 
limits she was recognized by Great Bri- 
tain, Rep iblic of Nicara- 
gua, upon the dissolution of the Old Fed- 


r-Generaley of 


» Sea. 


as was: als » the 


eration 
10. Novemb«s 
nized the 


4. >> 
America, 


r 27, 1836, 

independence of 
and made a treaty 
the legitimat 
rights, she r¢ 


from sea to sea,” 


Spain recog- 
Central 
with Nicara- 
inhe ritor 
d the 
and 


gua, in which, a 
of her territoria 
title of that country “ 


] 
L 


cognlz 


lover the Mosquito shore. 
1785, the | 


It then that the Mosquito 


Appears 
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shore pertained to Spain by right of dis- 
covery and occupancy, which | right was 
never in any way forfeited or invalidated, 
and that the republic of Nicaragua, as 
the legitimate and acknowledged succes 

sor of Spain has inherited those rights un- 
impaired. It will not in any way weaken 
our position to 
not exercised positive jurisdiction over 
these savages, in the face of the well- 
known fact that Great Britain in terms 
threatened her with “severe castigation” 
if she attempted to assert her rights 
Nor indeed, under any circumstances, 


would their non-assertion invalidate those | 
| . . . 
| withering condemnation, 


rights, for, says Chief-Justice Marshall, 


é while the different nations of Europe | 


respected the rights of the natives, as oc- 
cupants, they asserted the w/timate do- 
minion to be in themselves.” And again : 
“The United States maintain,as all others 
have maintained, that discovery gave the 


exclusive right to extinguish the. Indian | 


title to occupancy, e ithe sr by purchase or 
conquest, and also gave a right to sucha 
degree of sov ereignty, asthe circumstances 
of the pe ople would allow them to exer- 
cise.” Upon these well-established prin- 
ciples of international law, Mr. Clayton 
was amply justified in the strong language 
used in his letter of May 7, 1850, 
which we have already quoted. 
Thirdly, the violation of our plighted 
faith to Nicaragua, and of the settled 
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in the 
| queto Kine. or any other Indian in Amey 
regard an Indian title, 


Mos 


of any claim of sovereignty, 


Ica. or 
| other than a 


"as any 


thing to be extinguished at 


- | the will of the discoverer of the country.” 
| He would do so in face of the assurances 


say that Nicaragua has | 





| ter. 


| on her 


given to Nicaragua by the President of 
the United States himse lf. who “ desired 
to recognize the title of Nicaragua,” and 
sent a treaty to that effect to the United 
States Senate for ratification, whence it 
was withdrawn, through the direct and 
positive instigation of the British Minis. 
by Daniel Webster himself! 

These acts carry with them their own 
and stamp the 
American Secretary of State with gross 
subserviency to British influence, a wan- 
ton violation of American policy, and bad 


| faith and treachery to Nicaragua 


THE PORT OF SAN JUAN, 


We have seen that this projet deprives 
Nicaragua of a large extent of her territory 


| on the south, and another large extent up- 


east, altogether amounting to con- 


' . . ’ . 
siderably more than half of her entire area. 


and | 


‘dent had given to 
| assurance “ that 


principles of our government, by the re- 
cognition of the Mosquito Kingdom. | + 


The 


This point needs no argument. 


| ritorial rights ;” 


principles and policy of the United States | 


make her hostile to the extension, and es 
pecially to the further 
monarchical institutions on this continent 
If the country can he said to have one 


establishment of 


| shoul d now be made 
| the projye 


unchangeab le axiom of policy y, sanctioned | 
| Nicaragua. 


by the sense of the nation, by the teach- 
ings of its founders, and enforced by every 
consideration of justice and safety, it is 
this. Yet Mr. Webster would break 
down this princfple, in unholy concert with 
a power whose cherished purpose it is to 
weaken us at home and disgrace us abroad. 
He would do so also, in direct and con- 
temptuous disregard of the most solemn 


In consideration of this it might 
posed that, under an “‘ honorable and defi- 
nite adjustment,” as this projet professes 
to be, one signed, as this is, by the chief 
cabinet officer of a country whose Presi- 

Nicaragua the solemn 
he would cordially and 
ze ralously cooperate to secure her just ter- 
we say it might be sup- 
posed that some compensating concession 
to Nicaragua. And 
t, in fact, does provide that the 
port of San Juan (which, in conformity to 
the English pretences, it calls ‘‘ Grey- 
town,”’) shall be generously conceded to 


be sup- 


We are bound to suppose that there was 


| no studied atte ‘mpt at insult and humilia- 


| could be more ins sulting 


assurances given to Nicaragua by the gov- | 


ernment of the United States, through 
his own immediate predecessor in office, 
that “we have never acknowledged, axw 
NEVER CAN ACKNOWLEDGE, 


tion to Nicaragua in a document so digni- 
yet no studied insult 
The port of San 
Juan, after having been held in undisputed 
possession by Nicaragua for three bende 
years, was forcibly arrested from her by 4 
British force, in 1848. It is now to be 
restored, but upon the hateful condition 
that Nicar agua shall not only recognize the 
fantastic monarch which E ngl: and has set 


fied as this projet ; 


the existence | up on the Mosquito shore, and accept the 





Our 


as an act of grace, at his regal | 


“ cession”’ 
hands, but shall pay him an annual tribute, 
and respect all the absurd grants and char- | 


iF is be en af- | 
and British 


ters to which “* his X m: wk” 
fixed by Jamaica traders 
agents! 

There is something unspeakably revolt- 
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| a fort of ** twelve pieces of 


ing in this trifling with the rights, the dig- | 


nity, and the honor of a Sivilize d and 
friendly state! A simple statement of | 


these conditions is enough to stamp the | 


projet as the most infamous document 
which this century, fruitful in infamy, 
ye t produce ed. 
sult to the intelligence of the American 
people to go into an argument to prove the 
utter groundlessness of the claims put for- 
ward to San Juan on behalf of Great Brit- 
ain under pretext of supporting her Mos- 
quito protegé, and to vindicate the unques- 
tionable rights of Nicaragua. Yet, if for 
no other reason than to show how basely 
Mr. Webster has betrayed that Republic, 
we shall present the leading facts of the 


| of the ( 
has | 
It seems almost like an in- | 


ease, and leave them to pronounce the 


withering verdict upon his treachery. 

= As. early as 1529 Don Diego Ma- 
chuca explore .d the river San Juan, ” visited 
its mouth, and proposed, and, itis believed, 
made the attempt to found a colony there, 
but was interrupted by Robles, then com 
mandant at Nombre de Dios, who also 
meditated the same enterprise. 

Not long after this a Spanish estab- 
lishment was made at San Juan, and the 
communication and trade with the cities 
of Grenada and Leon, thenceforward car- 
7 on through the port and river. 

In 1665 », ace cording to the accredited 
Wee of oe mala, “Juarros, a fort ex- 
isted at San Carlos, which, in that year 
Was captured by the English. In conse- 
quence of that event a royal decree was is- 
sued, « 
river should be fortific d, and it was then 
that the fort of San Juan was built. 

In 1727 the fort of San Juan was 7e- 
built. At that time there were 
than twelve milit: ary stations on the river, 
scattered at intervals from the port to the 
lake, 

5. San Juan was made a port of entry 
by royal cedula of the King of Spain, 
dated Feb. 26, 1796. On the th of 
March of the same year, regulations were 


not less 


\ 
27 


made for promoting ‘the settlement of the | 


country in the neighborhood, and allowing 
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| the introduction of certain articles grown 
| there in the ports of Spain, free of duty. 
From this period an augmented military 
force was maintained there. 

In 1802 the Spanish government had 
cannon,” of 
| heavy calibre, at the entrance of the Port 
| of San Juan, and a garrison of upwards of 


| one eye men.* 


In 1821 additional defences were 
erec as -d there, as may be seen by the oven 
‘aptain-General, dated May 2, of 
mn year, 

Two years afterwards, upon the De- 
7 ar alten of Independence, the royal troops 
were expelled by the pi atriots of Nic saragua, 
by whom the port was undisputedly occu- 
pied until the British seizure in 1848. 

9. In 1842, and again in 1844, this 
port was block: ule d by an English nomi 
force, under Vice- ang al Adam Knight, 
as a port of Nicaragua, for the recovery of 
certain alledged claims against that state. 

10, Up to the seizure of the port by the 
English, no Mosquito Indian had ever re- 
sided at San Juan; and as early as 1740, 
Hodgson, who was sent to the Mosquito 

Shore as British agent to ame the Indi- 
ans againit the Spani: ards, by his own ac- 
count, was compelled to slip past San Ju- 


|an in the night to avoid discovery by the 


commanding that the entrance of the | 


battery 


Spanish garrison. 

11. On the 9th of February, 1848, 
two British vessels of war, the “* Alarm” 
and the “‘ Vixen,”’ entered the port of San 
Juan, tore down the Nicaraguan flag, took 
prisoners the officers of the port and town, 
and afterwards attacked and dispersed the 
Nicaraguan forces which had fortified 

* In the exhibit of the Anglo-Mosqnito pretensions 
made by Lord Palmerston, July 16, 1849, he asserts, 


with characteristic recklessness and disregard of 
facts, that San Jaan belonged to what he calls Mos- 


quito, until its “forcible seizare by Nicaragua in 
1836.” It would be interesting to quote, in con- 


nection with that statement, the account of O. W. 
Roberts, an English trader onthat coast, at the be- 

ginning ofthis century, whose ar was published 
by Constable and Co., Edinburgh, 1827. Chapter 
vill. of that work gives a full ace vautof the Spanish 
fort and establishment there, and of the fight which 
took place in the year 1802 between two Spanish 
vessels anchored under the guns of the fort, the 
Flor-del-Mer and the Estrella, and the Buenos Ay- 
rean vessel Centinela, The accouut is accompa- 
nied by a view of the works. The fort, or rather 
‘ “which I had afterwards 
a better opportunity of examining, has twelve 
pie ces of cannon, long iron 24-pounders, mounted 
beh ind a breast-work of wood and sand, on a wood- 
en platform of great thickness; they completely 
covered the entrance of the harbor, and both mouths 


of the river.’’—p. 179. 


, says this author, 
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themselves a short distance above the port, 
on the banks of the river. 


It thus appears, that from the pe riod of 


the discove ry of America up to 1848, Spain 
and the re pub lie which succeeded her, had 
held undisputed possession of this port. 
It pertained to them by the double right 
of discovery and occupation. Up to 1847 
no pretences had been made by Great Bri- 
tain on behalf of its Mosquito puppet to 
any portion of the Central American coast 
below Blewfields B: ay. But the probable 

speedy acquisition of California by the 
United States, at once directed here yes to 
the importance of securing for herself the 
only feasible route for a canal across the 
continent. She accordingly set to work 
to obtain pretexts for occupying San Juan 
the only possible terminus for that work 
on the Atlantic. Lord Palmerston ad- 
dressed a letter to all of the Englishagents 
in that part of the world, asking for such 
information as they might be able to pro- 
cure ‘as to the boundaries claimed by the 
King of Mosquito” and winding up “with 
this most significant and suggestive para- 
graph :—“* You well also report what, IN 
your oprnron, 7s the line of haat yf 
acthich her Maje sty’s Government should 
INSIST UPON as absolute ly esse nttal for the 
St curity and well- being of the 
Shore.”’ Imp itient of de ‘lay, for the ae- 

quisition of California had, meantime, be- 
come certain, Palmerston, without waiting 
for the opinion of Chatfield and Co., issu: d 
a circular declaring his own opinion ‘ that 

the right of the King of Mosquito should 
from © ape 


Mo squito 


be maintained as extending 
Honduras down tothe mouth of the Raver 
San Ju By and by came Chatfield’s 
opinion, ‘‘ which was an opinion!” He 
was convinced that the boundary which his 
should 
commence at the River Roman on the 
north, “ owhere seve ral English mah IZANRY 
wor a are established,” and extend not only 
to the River San Juan, but beyond, even 
to Chagres! Now, mark the reason why : 
LOOKING TO THE PROBABLE 

fHESE COUNTRIES, CO 


Goverment a’ should 7nsist upon’ 


* Moreover, 
DESTINIES OF NSID- 
ERABLE ADVANTAGES MIGHT 
AFTER 
Mosquito BE YOND the River San Ju- 
an! concludes by suggesting an “ early 
’ of these claims. 

The whole motive and intent of the seiz- 
ure of San Juan is here made apparent. 


ACCRUE IN 


assertion’ 


rIMES by TOSCTUIVRL thre riohts of 


Nothing could be clearer. But the inter. 
ference of the administration of Genera] 
Taylor prevent (d the consummation of the 
scheme of obtaining entire possession of the 
[sthmus, which was attempted } 'y the seiz- 
ure of the Island of Tiger, and the Bay of 
Fonsica, the only possible western or Pa- 
cific terminus of the proposed « vanal. And 
now, her cherished ambition thwarted, 
she will compromise affairs, by slicing Nj- 
caragua in pieces, assigning one portion to 
her r depe ndeney of Costa Rica, and practi- 
adie hess ing the other, under the na 

of Mosquito. The fact that the Mos: juito 
shore is rich in valuable woods, and ie of 
the finest sugar and cotton growl ing coun- 
tries in the world, is sufficient explanation 
of her disinterested friendship for her au- 
gust ally of Mosquito! 

Yet, with rights so clear and indisputa- 
ble as these, and deprived of this port for 
purposes so obvi us, Nicaragua is reduced 
by this ‘* honorable’ ’ projet to treat with 
the harle quin monarch of Mosquito for a 
cession of San Juan, and pay an annual 
tribute for the restitution of what, under 
every principle of justice is hers, and hers 
alone. Deprived for more than four years 

f her ony port on the Atlantic, from 
hich she had mainly derived her reve- 
nues, op ypled j in her resources in conse- 
quence, the sovereign and friendly re pub- 
lic of Nic ‘aragua, is to be humiliat ted to the 
extent of becoming a suppliant and tribu- 
tary at the feet of this shirtless negro, 
whom Great Britain, with an effrontery 
only equalled by the transparency of her 
pretexts, would pass off on the world asa 
king ! an with the assent and concur 


rence of American Secretary of State, 
who sided his chest in Faneui 1H: ul, and 
mouths big words to Riuaisie't in behalf of 
international law, and the rights of weak 


nations ! 

We might pass over the humiliating 
details of this gross insult to Nicaragua, 
and rest the case with a simpl : vindication 
of her clear title to the port of San Juan. 
There are, however, some things conn cted 
with the reservation in behalf of what are 


called Mosquito erants, which must not be 
overlo iked. According to the synopsis ol 
the projet in the Courvei ind Enquaerer: 


“ All crants of land made by the Mosquitos since 
lst January, 1848, onthat part of f the Mosquito Ter- 
ritory, now ceded to Nicaragua, shall not be dis- 
turbed, provided said grants s hall not interlere with 
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other legal grants made previously to that date by 
Spain, by the Central American C federation. or 
by Nicaragua, or with the privileges of the Ship 


Canal Company, and shall not include territory de 


sired by Nicaragua for forts | 


arsenals, &c. 


(Grants made since 1848, are not to be 
disturbed. But is any one so poorly in- 
formed, as not to know that no Mosquito 
authorities have ever existed in San Juan 
Since the seizure it has been under a kind 
of dictatorship, backed by a negro police 
from Jamaica, and secured by British 
yessels of war in the harbor, of a person 
age styling himself “ Her Brittaniec Ma- 
iesty’s Consul General.” His word, until 
recently, when the people took the author 
ity into their own hands, was the supreme 
law. and from him there was no appeal 
Over his house floated the English flag, 
and he made no pretence of acting under 
any delegated authority from the so-called 
Mosyuito King. And it was this 
who made grants of land, and gave titles, 
irrespective of, and overiding those of 
Spain and Nicaragua, under his consular 
seal. asa British officer. One of these 
extraordinary documents is published in 
the papers presented to the Senate. in an 
swer to a resolution of that body, Ex 
Doc. 75, 31st Cong 138. 

But Messrs. Webster and Crampton, 
have overlooked one very important prac 
tical fact, in framing their projet, so far 
as it relates to San Juan. The people of 
that port have come to be a party to be 
They do not 
recognize, nor will they submit to what is 


man 


2d Sess. p 


consulted in its disposition. 


called Mosquito authority, and no govern- 
‘ . c 


ment in England or the United States 
would dare to encounter the storm of 


public reprobation which any attempt to 
coerce them into sucha recognition would 
inevitably raise. That port is now Ame 
lean, de facto, with an essentially inde- 
pendent government of its own, imposed 
and enacted by the necessities of the case 
We do not understand that the people 
there deny the pre-eminent jurisdiction 
and sovereignty of Nicaragua. but believe 
that they are disposed to claim municipal 
rights corresponding very nearly with 
these of the Free Ports of Germany. And 
this we have every reason to believe the 
government of Nicaragua is disposed to 
concede. She is prepared to constitute 
San Jauna Free Port, with the largest 
priviliges which its position and cireum- 
stances, and the wants of commerce and 
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|the world require.* 
projet, cession or no cession, there is no- 
thing to prevent the inhabitants of that 
port from at once applying to Nicaragua 
for a charter, and proceeding to 
organize a constitutional and stable gov- 
ernment in consonance with it. Under 
the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, neither 
the United States nor Great Britain have 
the right to interfere ; it is a matter be- 
tween Nicaragua and the people of the 
port alone, and there we are willing to 
leave it, with full faith in the solution 
which time will work. 


And projet or no 


such 


1 
} 


= 
[o make t 
have animadvertec 


upon which we 
Lot any effect, it was 
necessary for the conspirators who framed 
it, to do one of two things, if not both, 
mnt to it of the 
parties interested, or to enforce it by a 
joint treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain That the latter was 
contemplated, we have many reasons for 
believing. but even Mr. Webster hesitat- 
ed to pledge the United States to a forci- 
ble interposition the affairs of other 
States And there was another cireum- 
stance not without its weight 


i 
} 
i 
A 


LSSt 


viz:—to procure the : 


in 


in determin- 
ing the course of action ultimately pur- 
sued, and that was the fact, ascertained 
without much trouble, that 
being able to procure 
stitutional 
United 
be reject d by a still greater vote. 


so far from 
the requisite con- 
two thirds in the 
it w yuld probably 
But 


sanction of 


‘ ’ 
states Senate, 





~ Ata public mect of the people of San J 1an, 
1 on the 28th of Februa last, the following 
resolutons, amongst ¢ ; were adopted :— 


e, the citizens of San 
sirous to secnre for 


on to our persons 


Resolver ere 
Juan de Nicaragua. being de 
id protect 
and our interests to which we are entitled, and de- 
ernment in which we 


ourselves the liberty a 


string a& gov shall be repre- 


sented and by wh ch our persons a do ir pr »perty 


will be protected; ani fee ling thet action on our 
part is called for to obtain those privileges which 
we do not now possess, We do theretore resolve to 
appoint and delegate such citizens as we have con 


fidence in, to proceed to the capital of the State of 
to treat and nevociate with the g -Tn- 
ment of said State for a charter of incorporat on, 


Vv 


Nicaragua 


viving and grauting tous sach power and privileges 
as may enable us to establish a government, and 
elect such olficers as may rightfully properly 


admiuister such laws aud ordinances as may by us 
be enacted. 

Resolved That the chairman appoint fifteen del- 
evates to proceed to the capital of Nicaracna., for 


| the pugpose of obtaining from that government a 


charter empowering the citizens of San Juau to es- 


' tablish a tree port, territorial, and local government. 
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one alternative therefore was left, moral | 


suasion and bluster, asserting the assent 
of Nicaragua, Costa Rica and “ Mosquito,” 
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arrogance of the American representative, 


| Nicaragua would have been justified jn 
'refusing to receive a document so insult- 


(heaven help us !) was to be procured to | 


the projet, which was forthwith christened 
“an honorable compromise.” Of course, 
so far as “ Mosquito” Senior, and “ Mos- 
quito” Junior, or in other words, Costa 
Rica were concerned, no great difficulty 
was to be apprehended. 
Nicaragua, that was quite another affair 


It was rightly conjectured that she would | 


not be so easily persuaded to submit to 


the process of cutting up and dismember- | 


ment, as was desired, and there were 
some misgivings as to whether she might 
not eur beck the projet into the faces 


of its framers, with contempt and scorn. | 


Meamtime however, the public were to be 
kept in the dark, or amused with oracu- 
lar givings-out through the New York 


| of the 


Express, and other toady journals, that | 


the immaculate Secretary of State, and 
the British Minister, were engaged in 
earnest consultation upon the important 
and complicated questions of Central 
America, which were now, through their 
superhuman exertions, to be brought to 
an adjustment. An imposing joint Eng 
lish and American commission was fitted 
out to carry the projet to Central Ameri- 
ca, and urge its acceptance, and to pre- 
serve the harmonies complete, Mr. Web- 
ster selected a gentleman who had quali- 
fied himsclf for such kind of services near 
the person of his fragrant Majesty, Faus- 
tin the First. to act for the United States, 
while Mr. Nyke, British Consul General 
was to act upon behalf of Great Britain 
Both departed upon their precious mis- 


sion: and one certainly has come back 
with a large, if not several large and 
lively insects in his auricular member. 


—the son we believe, of that illimitable 
old Fogy also does up the needful apolo- 
gies and adulation for Haynau, Louis 
Napoleon, and their absolutist coadjutors, 
and the needful abuse of Kossuth, Maz 
zini, and the republican cause in Europe 
generally, in the form of letters from 
Paris, to the Journal of Commerce and 
National Intelligencer. 

According to the public newspaper, the 
projet was presented to Nicaragua by Mr. 
Nyke, the British Agent, with courtesy 
and at least a show of consideration con- 


But as to! 


| basis, 


ing, but she restrained her indignation, 
alte government submitted it to the 
consideration of the Legislative Chambers 
of the State. It is well known that that 
body refused its assent, and subjoin the 
concise decree in which that refusal was 
conveyed :— 

‘TOR OF THE STATE OP NL 

A TO ITS INHABITANTS 

Assembly has de- 


THE DIREC¢ 


CARAGI 
Inasmuch as the Le 
creed the fo'lowing :— 
The Senate and Chamber of Representativ 
the State of Nicaragua in Assembly convoked, 
DECREES. 
1.—The State of Nicaragua does not ac- 
cept the project of convention or recommendate ry 
adjusted on Te 30th of April last, between 
his Excellency Daniel Webster, Secretary of State 
United States, and Excellency J. F, 
Crampton, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, in res- 
pect to the territorial boundaries bets ween Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, and the separation of the 
Mosquito coast. 
Article 2.—The State of Nicaragna is disposed to 
have the question started, 
entioned discussed before 


gislative 


s of 


Aritcle 


his 


in connection with the 
points m impartial arbi- 
trators. 

Article 3.—The State of Nicarag 
emnly aainst all foreign inte rference 
government, and against the use of 
coerce its will or violate its rights. 

Given in the Hall of Sessions of 
Re} resentatives Managua. Jaly 14 

AUGUSTIN AVILEZ, 


Joaquin CUADRA, 


rua protests sol- 
in the affairs 
of its force to 
the 


1R59 
I em 


Rep. Pres't 


House of 


Pa a 
MARIANI BoLaNos. § Rep. Sects. 
To the Executive Hall of the Senate, Managua 


July 16, 1852. 
MIGUEL 
J.DEJ. Ropero, 2 


R. MORALES, Senate Pres’t 


p ’ - Senate Sects. 
T. GUERRA onate - 
Therefore, let it be executed. J.L. PINEDA. 
Supreme Director of the G overnment of Nieara 


—A true copy. 
nu Affairs. 


Managua. July 19, 1852 
CASTILLON 


gua. 
Se Seep ot Weneke 


This decree requires no remark, yet we 
cannot pass it by without calling atte ntion 
to its third article which proc daiwe anew 
the doctrines of Jefferson, Munroe, 
Adams, and Clay, and is a withering re- 
buke to that officer of the United States 
who has dared to become a partner with 


| , . . . . . 
England, to an interference with affairs 


| the government of 


in C Jentral America, uncalled for, and un- 


justifiable, disgraceful to him, and humili- 


It was right that 
the U nited States 
should be reminded of the principles of 
its founders, sanctioned as they have been 
and are by the sound and unvarying sen- 
timent of its public. We may feel hu- 


ating to his country. 


trasting strongly with the bluster and | miliated by the rebuke, while we acknow- 
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ledge its justice. The protest is in har- | 
mony with the extra poliey of Nicaragua, 
heretofore distinctly avowed, and in all 
eases steadily followed, and which was | 
eloquently set forth in a decree of the 
Nicaragua Legislature, Oct. 1849:— 

“The Legislative Chambers of the 
Republic of Nicaragua, in view of past 
events and existing circumstances, in con- 
formity with the settled sentiments of the | 
people which it represents, solemnly de- 
clare :-— 

“1. Their adhesion to the principle of 
the total exclusion of European interfer- 
ence from the domestic and international 
affairs of the Republican American States, 
as necessary to their peace and indepen- 
dence. 

“9 That the extension of monarchical 
institutions by conquest, colonization or 
by a support of savage chiefs to sovereign- 
ty, or savage tribes to national existence, 
or by other means upon the American 
continent, is in opposition to the interests 
of the Republican American States, dan- 
gerous to their peace and safety, and an 
encroachment upon their individual and | 
collective rights.” 

This declaration was sent to the other 
States of Central America, and unani- 
mously adopted by the Congress of San} 
Salvador and Honduras, a copy was also 
sent to the American representative in 
the country, for transmission to his gov- 
ernment.* 


* In acknowledging the reception of this Decla 
ration the American Chargé writes as follows: 


“LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATes, Oct. 20, 1849. 
“To the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Nicaragua. 

“Sir,—1 have the honor to acknowledge the reception of 
your note of the 19th instant, covering a declaration made 
by the General Legislative Chumbers of the Republic 
and officially promulgated by its Government, solemniy 
affirming the adhesion of Nicaragua to the principle of 
the total exclu-ion of foreign and monarchical intluence 
from the domestic and international affairs of the Repub 
lican States of America, as necessary to their peace and 
independ: nee, and declaring, in like manner, that the ex- 
clusion of monarchical institutions by conquest, coloni 
zation, r the support of savage chiets to sovereignty, is 
in oOpporition to the interests of those states, dangerous 
to their safety, and an encroachment upon their individ 
ual end collective rights, 

“T need not assure you, sir, of the concurrence of my | 
Goverument in the principles thus forciby set forth to | 
the world. They are of vital importance to the Ameri- 
can Republics, and were early asserted by the United 
States. They were proclaimed when theSpauish Ameri- | 
can provinces threw off the dominion of Spain, and in 
the very year when the States of Central America per- | 
fected their independence (1823) the President of the 
United States declared to that must Unholy Alliance, 
which then threatened the subversion of liberty through- | 
out the world, that ‘the United States subd consider | 
any attempt upon their part to extend their system to any | 


| Affairs. 
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What now remains for Messrs. Webster 
and Crampton to do, we are at a loss to 
discover. Forcible interposition is out of 
the question. The United States Senate 
will ratify no arrangement which shall in- 
terfere with the rights of Nicaragua; it 
will never repeat the blunder which it com- 
mitted in sanctioning the Clayton and Bul- 
wer treaty. Thanks to ‘the firmness of 
Nicaragua, our country has been saved 
from the disgrace of recognizing a suppo- 
sitious, savage monarch. Thanks to the 
integrity of the government of that feeble 
state, we are o/ stultified by a repudiation 
of those sound principles upon which our 
safety and our honor depend. Thanks to 
God, that weak and culpable administra- 
tion, which would thus stultify and dis- 
grace us, is drawing to an ignominous close. 
With its death will disappear that subser- 
viency to England and English policy 
which has been the characteristic feature 
of the Government, since the installation 
of Mr. Webster in the office of Foreign 
We hope and believe that under 
the new order of things the Foreign Office 
of these United States will be as it should 
be, pureiy American, and that foreign in- 
trigues will find no willing listeners or sub- 
servient instruments within its walls. We 
want, then, and we shall have, a man ready 
to award full and exact justice to all na- 
tions, but jealous, as a woman of her vir- 
tue, of the honor and glory of the United 
States—a supporter of liberal principles 


pe rtion of the American Continent, as dangerous to her 
peace and safety. He declared also, with equal frank- 
ness and decision, that ‘the United States would con- 
sider any interposition for the purpose of opposing, orin 
uny manner controlling the destimes of the free Ameri- 
can States, whose independe she had, on great con- 


s, acknowledged, by any 


tation of an unt. ienoly 


siderations and just princip! 
European power, as the manile 
disp sition again t herself.’ 

“ These principles have been often re-affirmed by the 
United States, by her pu declarations and by her acts, 
When the celebrated French armament: of 1825 approach- 
ed the American Coasts, the Government of the United 
States informed that of France is also that of England 
that the ‘armament was disproportioned to any ordinary 
purposes of peacetul commerce,’ and that if it was its 
intention to occupy any portions of the continent, or the 
West Indies, ‘the United States would not consent 
thereto, under any circuuistances whatever.’ At a later 
p°riod, in 1843, the same principle was avowed in res- 
pect to the Sandwich Islands. 

‘‘With these declarations and historical facts hefore 
you, you will perceive, sir, how earnestly the United 
Siates have sustained the great principle set forth so elo- 
quently in the declaration of the Legislature of Nicara- 
ygua, and | feel warranted in saying that, uncer nv con- 
tingency, will my Government recede frum the position 
wiuch it has so deliberately taken, and in which she will 
be supported by every truly American State. | shall 
tuke great pleasure in transmitting the Declaration to 
my Government, 

1 am, sir, with high consideration, &c. &c., 

E. G. Squters. 
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throughout the world, insensible to fear, 
and incapabie of treache ry. 

To Nicaragua we wi ould say, make no 
compromise 3 ‘concede nothing toc yjolery ; 
yreld nothing to threats. We honor your 


resistance to the attacks, open or covert, of 


your enemies ; we glory in your adherence 
to principles sacred to every republican 
heart, and which lie at the bottom of the 

reat American system to which we all 
stand pledged. Men of the Isthmus! the 
people of the United States are your 


cidental government, and they will yet re- 
deem the faith which they have plighte sd to 
‘you. Je faithful, be firm, and you will 
yet reap the reward of your patriotic. sa- 
crifices, in the full and complete vindica- 
tion of your rights. ‘Trust to the future ; 
await patiently the ides of Murch! 





The seizure of the islands of Roatan, 
Bonacea, Utila, etc., in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, will constitute the subject of another 
article. 


friends, they detest the policy of their ac- | 
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OF LOUIS SCHLESINGER, 


OF ADVENTURES IN CUBA AND CEUTA. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Our march Las Pozas was in the 
following order. The Hungarians formed 
the advance guard; then came General 
Lopez, General Pragay, and their staff ; 
next the Cuban company; then the Am- 
erican companies, forming Downman’s 
regiment ; and finally, after a short in- 
terval, the Germans, under Capt. Schlicht 
brought up the rear. 

We had marched but a short distance 
when we came upon four good horses, 
ready equipped for mounting. It was 


evident that they had been left by some | 


friendly hands. The General and _ his 
principal staff officers were thus at once 
mounted, The men suffered excessively 
from the heat, and from the musquitoes, 


which, for two or three miles on thee! 


coast, swarmed as none of us had ever 
witnessed before. Reader, do not think 
that I exaggerate when I assure you that 
they would darken any part of the body 
left exposed to their access. Handker- 
chief over the head and face, and gloves 
on the hands, afforded but impe fect pro- 
tection from them. I have brushed them 
off with one hand from the other, so that 
fifty or sixty would fall to the ground at 
a stroke. 
the campaign, and plenty of it. They 


They drew the first blood of 


|certainly were Catalan not Creole mus- 
quitoes. 

An immense number of land erabs, in 
and about the road, or cangrejos, was the 
second thing that struck our attention. 
They are about the size of lobsters, but 
are not eatable, being liable to be poison- 
| ous. 
| At about midway to Las Pozas we halt- 
|ed for rest, at a country store; the same 
| place at which Crittenden halted too long 
the next day, both for himself and for us! 
| We had here an early proof of thea 
| of discipline, or the spirit of discipline, 
‘among our men. ‘The General’s warnings 
were fruitless to restrain them from eat- 
ing the mangoes they found, which are 
very unwholesome if not ripe. I may 
| also add that our efforts were vain to pre- 
serve any compact order on the march 


i 
bsence 


derly fashion, and the advance guard had 
frei juently to halt to enable the rear to 
close up. It seems incredible and incon- 


ceivable, in such a 
already on this, our first day’s experience, 
two or three of the men, (as undisciplined 
soldiers sometimes 2z// do) actually threw 
away their muskets to lighten their mé arch 
under the oppressive heat. 


Two also, one 


The men would straggle along in a disor- 


position as ours, but 


“E- 





~- 





Arrival at 


an Italian, the other an American, 
this was Dr. Fourniquet), fell out of line, 
and stopp 1d behind, thinking to reé join us 
in the cool of the evening, or to come 
along with the rear. 
again 

We passed very few houses, 
There was evidently a 


very sparse population in this quarter 


and these 
were dese ited. 


At one oe saw a small body of about 
five-and-twenty horsemen armed: and the 
General sent Giese one of the soldiers 
who had joined him at Cardenas, an intel- 
ligent man named Ribas, to speak to them 
at a distance, and tell them his name and 
the object of the expedition. Their com 
mander shouted out in answer that they 
were good Spaniards, and had no one to 
recognize but Her Majesty Isabel Segun- 
da, and, without any attempt to fire upon 


us, gai lloped off . at full speed. We of 


course had no means of pursuing. They 
belonged to a sort of mounted patrol po 
lice called da ronda 

At the store at. which we halted, occur- 
red the only instance of an attempt at 
robbery that at any time occurre d [In 
spite of the strict orders that had been 
given for the respect to be shown to all 
private property 
was observed by General 
ing into the house apparently for that pur- 
pose. P ragay wanted to set the e xamp le 
of killing him on the spot. A violent up- 
roar arose. Pragay had, I believe, struck 
the man, or in some other way roughly 
handled him. The man presented his 
musket, and called on some of his com- 
rades to assist him, against a “d | 
foreigner” who had struck an American 
Many crowded to the spot, though none 
knew at first what was the matter. Pra- 
gay had to draw his sword, and was there 
inside the house, in the midst of no smal] 
confusion and tumult; himself in a vio- 
lent passion, and able to speak very little 
English. It promptly reached the Gen- 
eral’s ears, whose arrival brought a res- 
toration of order. Some of the officers 
interceded in the offender’s behalf, and 
on his promise never to repeat the act, 
Pragay’s indiguation was appe sased, and 
in our situation at the time it was thought 


and persons, one man 
Pragay break- 





best that the man should then be par- | 


doned with a reprimand. 
Las Pozas, which we reached at about 


two o'clock, is a poor little village of per- | 
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(and | 


We never saw them 


‘fenced in from the road ; thoi 


|mentioned. <A little -t 
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haps fifty houses, stretching principally on 
a single street. which is a continuation of 
the road from Morrillo by which we had 
come,—that is to say, of the high road 
Bahia Honda. into which we had 
struck, af about a league from Las Pozas. 
from the smaller road leading from Mor- 
rillo. The mouth of this street or en- 
trance into the village, is considerably 
elevated, being on the crown of a little 
eminence or ridge. On 


from 


each side of the 
forming, indeed, 
parts of the ridge referred. This is the 
highest part of the village, the street then 
sloping down irregularly from that point. 
In the battle that was fough it the next day, 
this ties formed our line, our men occupy- 
ing the slight eminences on the two sides 
of the road leading up into the village, up 
which the enemy att ‘mpted to make his 
way. Before us lay a hollow or valley 
through which the road swept, not ina 
but curving from the right 
side to the left at about the bottom of the 


entrance is a little hill. 


straight line, 


valley. so that it skirted the base of the 

On the right of 
oe 

ended, was a wood which 


eminence on our re 
this road as ita 
eovered our left. On its other side was 
ining on the slope 
of the hill on which rested our right, and 
igh the fence, 


a large corn- fie d begir 


| especially towards the bottom of the val 


ley, was not close to the road, but afford 
ed a considerable space between it and 
the road. From the nature of the ground 
therefore, the could ouly attack 
the position we occupied in the battle, by 
charging up the road to penetrate into the 
village, and through the corn-field on our 
right, up the hill, or rather succession of 


enemy 


several kn ils or emlnences which swelled 
on the left of their road. On the other 
side (the enemy’s right) our left was ef- 
fectually screened by the wood already 
; to the right of the 
road, at about the top of the ascent, and 
constituting the entrance of the village, 
stood a house detached from all others, 
and about fifteen or twenty yards from 
where the more thickly p Jlanted houses of 
the street commenced. 

The village was almost entirely desert- 
ed on our entrance. Besides whatever 
fear any might have felt, the inhabitants 
had been ordered off by the local author- 


| ities. Only a few men sti iyed at home, 


including the owners of the two stores of 
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the place (always Catalans or old Span- 
iards) and a few negroes. The General 
at once issued a proclamation, assuring 
the people that we had come only as their 
friends and auxiliaries against their op- 
pressors. <A requisition was also at once 
made for provisions and carts, and no 
time was lost in getting them. 
the latter were procured, and in about an 
hour and a half after our arrival despatch- 
ed to Crittenden with an escort of eight 


men, and orders for him to push forward | 


as fast possible, and by all means re- 
join before daybreak. He would 
have the benefit of the coolness of the 
night for his march. 

Less than a quarter of an hour after 
the departure of the carts, a peasant came 
in from Bahia Honda, who informed the 
General that the news of our landing had 
been sent to Havana the evening before 
by the frigate “ Esperanza,” which had 
pursued us, and that a division of troops 
had already arrived at Bahia Honda, 
which was about to move forward at once 
to operate The captain of the 
frigate had sent an express to the com- 
manding officer at Mariel, and from Ma- 
riel the distance is short to Guanajay, 


om? + 
against Us. 


Three of | i 
| with 


thus | 





which is the terminus of a railroad 
communication with Havana. General 
Lopez had no intention of bringing 
his men into action until he should | 


have had a little more time to discip- 
line them. Daring to rashness as he 
is generally regare ded, he re ally was cau 
tious as well as bold He doubted the 
result of an attack 
ined soldiers, upon his little force 
in its present wondition ; and his plan was 
to fall back into the mountains, take a 
strong position where he could maintain 
ee sending out his proclamations, 

, till his friends could rally to him, 
and where he expected soon to get gradu- 
ally strengthened by desertions from his 
old soldiers, the Spanish troops themselves. 
He had ple dges even from Spanish colo- 
nels. For all this a little time was needed. 


and an established footing 


2; ini 
ciscip 


by superior forces of 


| Zas. Informed of our 
Meanwhile | 


the Pampero would soon, he hoped, con- | 


vey to the Central Dey 


artment the ex- | 


pedition for which both the men and ma-| 


terials were waiting her 
St. John’s River, under his trusted friends 
Sanchez Yznaga, Gonzales, 
others, 


coming near the | 


according to the orders he had | | getic. 


The 
whole [sland would then be soon up with 
pronunciamientos in different quarters, 


sent them back by the Pampero. 


while he would then, so soon as he 
should have established the insurrection 
with a good hold, seize upon the first 
opportunity that should arise for strik- 

vigorous blow, and follow it up 
that distracting rapidity of 
ments which was his particular delight in 
war. 

This was his plan for the e ampaign of 
the revolution, which, he believed would 
t 


lng a 
move- 


on this plan be a short afd triumphant 


one. He had no intention of fighting at 
Las Pozas. Indeed, he was impatient t: 
be off from there, and to strike into th 
mountains. 

This impatience was increased by th 
notice brought by the peasant from Bal 
Honda, that the Spaniards were already 
acting so promptly. It is true that thi 
accounts given him at Key West, of the 
manner in which Havana had been stripped 
of troops to send them against the insur- 
gents at the eastward, made him believe 
that Concha would not have been able to 
despatch at onee any force sufficient to 
hazard an immediate attack with it, un- 
certain as the former would be of the 
force of the Expedition. He thought he 
would have a day’s start, before the 
troops would be upon him, and knew 
that the Spanish soldiers in Cuba cannot 
stand much fatigue in marching. Expect 
ing Crittenden to join in the course of the 
night, he meant to evacuate Las Pozas early 
inthe morning. In point of fact the news 
of our landing reached the Captain-Gene 
ral about an hour before Gen Lopez him 
self left the side of the Pampero With 
a despatch highly creditable to Coneha 
and his officers he had his first column, 
seven companies, under Enna, his second 
in command, on board a steam-boat, and 
under steam, within four or five hours, 
and they landed at Bahia Honda at about 
the same time that we reached Las Po- 
small foree, and 
probably of Crittenden’s separation from 
the main body, and doubtless counting 
somewhat on our being as yet in poor con- 
dition for an engagement, Enna pushed 
on, expecting to crush us at a blow, before 
we could be strengthened from the country. 


} 
1Pch 


Macias, and! Enna was a brave officer, cruel but ener- 


I have since learned that he was 
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sometimes called the Napoleon of the | that C rittenden, instead of of baying oman, 


Spanish army in Cuba. 

[Immediately on receiving this intelli- 
gence from Pare, stones, and about a 
quarter of : an hour a r the carts had sta 
ed for Morrillo, r eeal despatched 
au order to ¢ ‘rittenden to leave the heavy 
baggage, and push forward immediately to 
join him without fail that night The 


few thousands of cartridges, his papers, 


&e.. could thus have been brought for- 
the men. The 
ge he preferred 


than rae his sepa- 


ward on the persons of 
muskets, powder, and lug; 

to abandon, rather t 

ration from Crittenden and detention at 
Las Pozas, from which place he meant to 
set out the first thing in the morning. I 
wrote the order to Crittenden myself, and 
the General sent it by a man of f the plac 

felt able to trust. as a surer 
mode of conveyance than any other; un 


whom he 


willing as he was to detach any more men 
from our little force, of about 280. at Las 
Pozas 

This order reached Crittenden ebowt 
th Carls Qf thi 
When a portion of 
mand rejoined us under Captain Kelly, 
the night after the battle. 1 was so in 
formed by several of the officers L par- 
ticularly remember Rekendorf,—since 
dead, poor fellow,—and Radnitz, new, still 
more unfortunate, in Ceuta.* Alas, alas. 


, / 
an hour before s there 


is no doubt. 11s CoM- 


* L understand that this circumstance has not 








been before mentioned in the new spaper accounts 
which lave peared since the Expedition. A 
statement ven by th New Orleans Picayun 

at secund-band, trom an oral narrative by Captain 
K \y, S@ys that at the fen la, or country store, 
where Crittenden halted on the followir } 3 


he received an ler to that effect from the Gen: 


ral, brought back to him by a messenger, whom he 
had sent forward torinstructions. The language ot 
that ac intis: “ Lopez ordere 1 Col, C. to aband 





his bagvave, ammunition, d join him at onc 


as he expected a battle every moment. and wanted 


Crittenden to attack the evemy in the rear a 
flank The latter, however, was loth to abando 
the ammunition, and while deliberating he was 
suddenly attacked by a party of Spanish soldiers, 
who Were repo sed.’ The e is some mistake her 
probably due to the second-hand character of t 


narrative. No messenzer came to us from Critten 
den, nor could he have sent for “ instructions;”’ 
nor could the General have sent apy such wor 
about expectation of a battle, and an order to at 
tack in the rear and flank. In the first place, poor 
Crittenden weuld not have hesitated and de ibers ul 


ed over such an order; and. in the secoud place, w 


had no such e <pectation that morning. On the 
coutrary we were completely surprised by the at 
tack upoa us at Las Pozas (iow it happened is pres- | 
ently related ) and the General's object inthen hur- 
rying Crittenden forwacd¢ at the sacrifice ofthe; ow- 
der aad muskets,wast) trike rapity xoto the: s‘e- 


having the cool night foram 


undertook to judge them, to deliberate, to 
disregard them! He, no doubt. deouad 
it a judicious disobedience ; possibly there 

been some little influence upon 
his mind of the old discontent in regard 
Colonel Downman and 
himself, and the ‘ineatiah action respecting 


may have 


to the positions ot 


the closer relations and _ rom .d influenee 


of the foreign officers of the staff with the 
rior, pursuance of the general | lan of of erations 


Il was cx mnstantly with the General 
as his le-de camp, with the advantage of being 
ible to communicate in all the languages, Ameri 
can, Spanish, German, Italian, and Hungarian, 
and it is little likely that 


above 











sp keu in our little army ; 
I could bave been ignorant of a messenger from 
Crittenden ;—and, under the stringent orders he 
ready had, how coald he bave sent for “in 
structions?’ l wrote the despatch above spoken of 
s having been sent back to him shortly alter the 
starting of the carts, and | positively ascertained, 
by inquiries alter fragment of his force reached 
under Kelly, that that order bad been received 
by him an hour before the carts. It is possible that 
( tain K rt | | n of it till the 
next mort : at that place 
or ¢ ttende « tat beralions aboul exe- 
cuting y j s Genera may have been 
renewed, and some may ha presumed that he 
had just received the order. Respecting this mes- 
St i nt by Crittenden for™ instructions,’ if any 


was seut by him (certainly none arrived) it could 
only bave been to ask “instructions” whether he 





hould « tl » orders he had already received or 
not; in ot er W rds, perhaps, to remonstrs avainst 

avil tl baggage, or something of that kind. 
His orders, v 1 he was left at Morrillo, fora sepa 


ration not expected to exceed a few hours, were, 
} 


vard promptly as soon as he should re- 





ceive the carts. This order was repeated with the 
as | have alres sai i still another or 
t to him shortly after the despatching 


3, which reached him before them, not 
forward, but to abandon 
age fur the purpose of 
and to rejoin by all 
means in the course of the night (the distance be 
andahalf leagues.) H 
any word was b tto bim at the tienda that 
morning tothe effect that he must push forward.im- 
mediately, as the General was expecting a battle; it 
could onl volunteer information 
broaght to | »y some peasant. who, knowing of 
Kuna’s advance that night from Babia : Ho mila, and 
anticipating a battle at Las Baten in 
t n carried notice to that.etfect 
to Crittenden. Svumething of this. kind reaching 
Crittenden that morning may have given rise to 
the mistake above mentioned on the part of Cap- 
tain Kelly, about a supposed messenger from Crit 
tenden to the General meeting hina at the ézenda 
on bis return. But the main tact-in the matter is 
that Crittend geht never to bins been fuuand 
at the tienda be tween eight and nine o'clock on 
that morning. The carts could not have reached 
him later than eight o'clock the previous evening. 
Even bringing forward the baggage, be ought to 
have been in Las Pozas shortly after midnight, 
sh of abeutnine or ten 
miles, over a sandy but tolerable read, which we had 
marched in betweeu jour aud five hours, constantly 
stopping y to close up, aud, in consequence ot 
nid-day heat, making a long bait at about ball) 


} ‘ 
itiey filinh tO Ish 


} y 





doing so the more quickly, 
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General, biassing his mind towards an in- 
dependent exercise of his own judgment, 
in the sort of independent command in 
which he was thus for the time placed 
ee ene! fear —brave, gallant 
and noble fellow as he was—dear to us as 
he was in life, and proudly and tenderly 
cher ished in our memories as he now is, 
in the bloody glory of his grave.—it was 
ial military error. And it was, I 
think, the critical turning point of the fate 
of the enterprise. He not only undertook 
to bring on the heavy baggage, but finding 
that it loaded the carts too heavily, he 
one of the negro drivers for more ox- 


a Carul 


sent 
en, and when he had thus procured a cou- 
ple of yoke 3 to each cart, instead of the 
single yoke s with which the Vy had been sent. 
he set out, moving slowly, at about eleven 
o'clock that night. 

We were meanwhile most anxiously 
waiting for him tocome up. All through 
the night the General expected him. Of 
his arrival, from hour to 
least doubt was entertained. 
guards had been properly posted at the 
different approaches to the village, for 
though there Was no apprehension of au 
yet no military precau- 

The men were in 





immediate attack. 
tion was ne; glecte d. 


good spirits, behaved perfectly well, and | 


had a good night’s rest, harassed by no 
other enemy than the musquitoes, nor 
disturbed by any other alarm than an ex- 
traordinar\ y cro aking of frogs. W hether 
this was the usual serenade enjoyed by the | 
people of Las Pozas, or a particular de- 
moustration to the Liberating Army, I 
cannot Say. 

When day broke and still 2o 
den! the General wasextremely disturbed 
He supposed that his double orders had 
not reached him, and feared that the carts 
with their escort must have been in some 

way cut off. To lose Crittenden and his | 
force now. near ly a third of the Expedition, 
re | be a dreadful blow, both from the 
vakening of our actual number, and still 
more from the bad moral influence such a 
calamity would have on the country ! 

Preparations were soon directed to be 
made for breakfast, and some cattle were 
killed for the purpose. In the meantime 
the men were called to drill and exercise. 
While this was in progress, in the main 
street of the village, and at about eight 
o'clock, what was our surprise to receive 


Critten- 


hour, not the | 
Picket | : 


| 
| y- ° . 
= and experience in masses, such c¢ap- 





Battle of Las Pozas. 


from the house 
above 


|a volley of musketry 

which I have mentioned 
| ing a little detached at the en 
the village, on the little eminence 
on the left The enemy, 
was the general cry, as we saw that house 
| occupied by a body of Spanish soldiers, 
| It seems that our pickets on the road 
| judged for themselves that they had been 
on guard long enough, and, un- 
known and unsuspected by us, 
in to join their comrades in th 
exercising, and I suppose to get their 
breakfasts ! The consequence was a com- 
plete surprise; the enemy had quietly 
come up under cover of the rising ground 
On the ridge ot which the village com- 
mences, anc there was their advance 
guard in the village, and already in pos- 
session of an important posi ition, from 
which, if they should 
| fire would command the 
| There was pretty prompt hurrying to 
our arms and into position, with great 
alacrity and spirit on the part of our men, 
that it was al 


as stand- 
trance of 
or knoll 


the en my |”? 


about 
had come 


morning 


maiutain it, their 


whole of ours! 


} On this notice out time. 
The General at once 
company to dislodge the enemy from the 
house at the point of the bayon et Cap- 
tain Oberto led his men up very hand- 
And they did it. They 
troops out of the house, and 


1 
nie 


? j Z 
ordered the ‘uban 


somely to do it 
idrove the 
| pell-mell down the road, up which 1 
| main column of the enemy was advancing 
to the attack. Their gallant C 
Oberto received a mortal wound. 
pired during the course of the battle thus 
| well begun by him 
| This was, in my judgment, the hand- 
somest piece of military service done in 
the expedition. The soldiers were posted 
|in a house, superior in number to the 
| company that attacked them. The best 
veterans could not have done it better. 
This was indeed the only charge made at 
any time on our side, our fighting, both 
during the rest of this and in our subse- 
eit encounters with the enemy, having 
consisted entirely in firing ; which was al- 
ways done, indeed, with great coolness, 
courage, and effect, with all that bravery 
and spirit of American volunteers, which 
make them, after a short time of diseip- 


aptain 
and ex- 


ital soldiers, yet, until they have gone 
through that period of training, it is not 


easy to get them to charge on a serious 








Battle. of Las Pozas. 


body 
They ; 
and are very apt to judge that they can| 
do the enemy more harm with balls than | 
Orders to charge are then some- 


of troops, 
think for 


compact 


bayonets 


and bristling. | 
themselves individually, | 


what liable to be given in vain; at least it 
was so with us, and certainly there was 
never a more courageous set of men than 
those of our little band, with very, very | 


few exceptions of nerves that flinched at 
the pinch. The Cuban company 
perhaps, naturally enough, a stronger sen 
timent of subordination to General Lopez ; 
who gave them this first and_ brilliant 


had, | 


piece of work to do, as their duty as well | 


as right, on their native soil. 
While this was in progress the other 


companies, under the active directions of 


the General and Pragay, were springing 
into the positions mentioned in my des- 


eription of the topography of this part of 
eminence on the left of 


Las Pozas. The 
the road was occupied by the Cuban com- 
pany, resting on the house from which 
they had so handsomely driven the en 
emy, and screened from a flank attack by 
the thick wood already mentioned ; across 


the road a cart was*overturned, as a slight 
obstruction ; 


and beyond it, on the right. 
on the other side of the fence, 


were the 
rest of our men, in companies, on th e em- 
inences forming the ridge of land already 
described. The main efforts of Enna 
were directed to pushing his troops in 
column up the road. Our position cov- 
ered it from both sides. Before us, at 
the distance of about a couple of hundred 
rround rose again on the oppo- 


yards, the 2 
site side, and here was posted the enemy’s 


reserve of a couple of companies. His 
main force was in the intervening hollow, 


during part of the time drawn up in lin 
; ; : oa 
of battle. interchanging musketry with us, 


is formed into column 
a charge 


and on two o CAS] 7 
for the tempt to push up in 


which should cut our line and Pp trat 
the village. They also made some efforts 
to attack our right through the corn field 
but Enna’s main blows aimed at us we 

these two eharges in column up the road 
We afterwards learned that, of the com- 


pany forming the head of the column on 
the first atte mt tour men alone escaped 
unhurt from the rain of our fire, 
that which headed the second, seventeen, 
There was one time when s 


were within half a dozen yards of 


me of them | 
us. | horse was shot under him, and ( 
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The two companies of reserve which were 
stationed on the rising ground opposite to 
us, never came nearer into the fight at 
all. After the break of Enmna’s second 
main effort, and the dreadful 
which they saw made of their 
whom their position overlooked, they not 
only united in the general rout which 
followed, but were from their situation 
the foremost then in the flight. 

The most eruel heat of the fire lasted 
about thirty-five minutes. Our musketry 
was the most terrible I have ever seen. 
The Spanish accounts of the battle repre- 
sented us as posted behind breastworks ; 
there was nothi: ng of the kind. We were 
no less exposed than the enemy, both 
sides being in full view of each other, 
without any cover or defences; but we 
had all the advantage of the rapid and 
cool individual aim of American volun- 
teers. Spanish soldiers, on the other 
hand, fire badly : for the most part before 
getting the musket well to the shoulder ; 
and most of their balls passed over our 


carnage 
comrades. 


heads. The carnage made amongst them 
was dreadful. They certainly stood the 
fire well, considering its severity. Their 
retreat, however. after their last break, 
was utter rout and flight. It seemed 
more like the panic of a wild tribe of say- 


arms for first 
of disciplined 


encountering fire 


than the fone 


ages, 


time. 


troops As we did 1 pursue, a few 
formed irregularly at a gP iiees4 under 
eover of trees or irregularities of the 


it was about an hour and a 
beginning of the action be- 
eased, and the last of 


cround, and 
half from the 
fi 


yre all firing had « 


them disappeared over the ridge of the 
ypposite side of the little valley betwe en 
We were about 275 or 280 strong in 
the battle of Las Pozas; the Spar iards 
over 800. Our loss was from 30 to 35 
in killed and wounded; not including 
eight or ten so slightly wounded as to be 
still able to march with us. Of the en- 
emy we counted in and immediat ly near 
' the road one hundred and eighty dead 
bodies. Their number of wounded I can- 
not say. It was very great, as we after- 
wards learned, and as must of course 


and of | 


|to those actually killed. 


| 


have been the case, bear a proportion 


1. They suffered 
General En 


Yolonel 


severely in their officers 1a’s 








? 


a ares 
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Nadal. his second in command, was kill- 
ed. He was an excellent officer, and an 
old friend of General Lopez. I have 
since heard that, shortly before the com- 
ing of the Expedition, he had rebuked, 
in a decided manner, some persons who 
were speaking in his presence disparaging- 
ly of General Lopez. 

We afterwards were told in Havana, 
that the Spanish soldiers carried away 
from Las Pozas the belief that the Amer- 
icans had some extraordinary destruc- 
tive kind of weapons and ammunition 
Common muskets were the only ones em- 
ployed. Our men had landed with about 

eighty rounds of cartridges a piece. We 
took from the Spanish desea on the field, 
a much needed reinforcement of ammuni- 
tion, collecting over 12,000 cartridges. 
Being rather larger than the bore of our 
Aimerican muskets (all the Spanish mus- 
kets being English), we had to beat down 
the bullets somewhat in the cartridges to 
reduce their circumference. These, and 
the further supply we obtained in similar 
manner at our other battle of Frias, con- 
stituted all our ammunition in our little 
campaign. With it we fought and were 
victorious against vast odds, so long as 
we had any cartridges and available guns. 
After the deluge of rain on the mountains 
had destroyed all our powder, and spoiled 
all our remaining muskets, then of course 
there was an er ad. of it.—But here is again 
another instance of my habit of anticipat- 
ing my story. 

T have done full justice, and no more 
than justice , to the firm and brave con- 
duct, and the effective fire, of our men in 
this remarkable battle. I have now to 
tell a truth about them less flattering. 
Well as they stood and fired, charge they 
would not. These fellows were 
men beyond all possible question or sus- 
picion. Their presence at Las Pozas at 
all, was some proof of it; their presence 
there after the battle, victors on the 
ground so well maintained by them, with 
three or four times their number of good 
disciplined troops either dead on the 
field or in full flight before them, was a 
still more decisive proof. And yet these 


bra ve 


same men, from want of discipline, and 
of the military habit of moving in masses, 
and of obeying orders without judging gy 
them, could not, as I have said, be carried 
forward in a charge against the 


Single- Handed Charge. 


could not be made to finish with the bay- 
onet the work already done with the bul- 
let. In this battle each man was fighting 
as it were on his own hook, and in his 
The officers could do nothing 


own way. 
eround. 


more than get their men on the 
and then cheer them with their pres sence 
and example, fighting and firing mean- 
themselves among them, pretty 


while 
There was 


much on terms of equality. 
not much of giving or obeying of orders. 
Most of our officers were inexperiened i 

service as well as their men. On our 
right, General Pragay and Colonel Down- 
man in vain atte mp ited to carry down an 
attack upon the Spanish troops, at a time 
when their own first attack had been re- 
pulsed, and they were in considerable 
confusion. A good rush upon them then 
would have settled the business. Pragay 
called to the men (in the impetuous heat 
of the moment, and in his veteran indig- 


pation at the want of subordination) “ if 


they were not all cowards, to follow him.” 


Unhappily, in the act of going ahead, he 
was struck down with a mortal wound! 
Colonel Downman, stung by his words, 
strode on (he was a colossal man, of ad- 
vanced age), calling to the men to follow. 
A portion did so, but it was not in line 
nor in mass. The Spaniards were then 
falling back, but were rallied, and again 
advanced. Downman strode steadily on, 
never giving way a step, though the men 
who had at arsi irregularly followed him 
did so, falling | ack to their position and 
again opening the floodgates of their fatal 
fire. The consequence of course was that 


Downman was presentty in the midst of 


the enemy, and this was down in the hol- 


low, the ground where they were at first 
stationed. He thus may be said to have 
in effect charged down singly upon them. 
He was seen a moment exchar nging sabre 
strokes with a § Spanish officer We after- 
wards picked up on the spot part of the 
officer’s epaulet cloven off by one of the 
brave old man’s heavy blows At a later 
period I learned that a Spanish soldier 
(the smallest man in his company, by the 


) 


way, while Colonel Downman, as alr ady 

remarked, was a giant) ran his bayonet 
into his side while he was thus engaged 
Of course he soon fell. in the midst of the 
Spanish soldiers. We afterwards found 


him with three bullets in his broad and 


memy ;}manly breast, and covered with other 
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He was well avenged at least | 


bullets from our line, for just at 


wounds. 


by the 
that part of the field the number of Span- 


ish dead clustered on the ground was ap- 


palling to behold. His own sword, too. 
had probably not waved in vain. as he 
thus fell, in a soldier’s death so glorious. 
Pragay told me that Col. Downman | 
had been captured, when he thus fell | 
among the enemy, and had been then de- 
liberately shot or executed, a little apart, | 
in full view of his own men; against whom 
General Pragay was much irritated, for 
their want of obedience. But as Pragay 
was himself already at that time severe ly 
wounded, it is fairly to be presumed that 
he could not have seen it with his own 
eyes. From all the information | have | 
been able to gather, from Spanish sources | 
as well as our own people, ([ was myself 
on our left, and there fore did not witness 
it personally.) his death took place about | 
as I have described. The Spanish officer 
reported his hand-to-hand meeting with a 
very large American officer, and that he | 
himself received a wound in the neck. and 
immediately after it, a stunning blow on 
the breast from the hilt of his sword; and | 
the little soldier who bayoneted him in the 
side, while received after- 
wards some special reward for the act 
Peace to his ashes ! He was a soldier 
and a man, every inch of that huge 
frame, animated as it was, by a spirit as 
high, and a heart as large ! 
On the left of the field, we 
the same unwillin 


’ 


of the Cuban C omy any obeyed 





thus engaged, 


; expe rienced 


oness to charge Som 


an order 


to advance. when the enemy fell back ™m 
confusion the first time, and actually 
gath eer: some of the Spanish cartridge 


boxes witlit 
had adapted, but on the 
rallied and brought b ick they 


ly regained the 


the line which the enemy 
troops being 
also ql uick- 
¢ ir orate position. At ar 
other moment, when there was an exce 
[ proposed to the 


lent opportunity, 
eral. who then happened to be near me, 
that we should charge down. He agreed 
that it ought to | 

men would never do it. I asked permis 


sion to ait for 


done, but said the | 


forty volunteers for the 
purpose, and, receiving it, ealled for them | 


ee ae 
English permit 


as well as my imperfect Eng 
ted. s saying, that the enemy were now heat 
en.and we had only to attack to put them 


to flight. I was soon satisfied that the | 


| numbers, 


| not And 


| excuse 


la vast dispari ty of force, 


standing Crittenden’s fata 


| the old hero made 


| wo ds, a 


r ! 
| reyou 


| who had bee n with | 


round after his fall to the 


| General was right The men would not 


do it. Tl ney wal nted the confidence of 
and of military habit 
pline. They were merely ma 
of individuals. not that 
dvers ; and in the former capacity they had 
their American way of inde pendent i indi- 
vidual judgment, first, whether a course 
required of them was the best or not. and 
whether they would take it or 
after all, it must be said in 
that their indeed 
very small, and they were in 


consisting of 


and disei- 
number 
number of sod- 


Seco! dly, 


numbers were 
pre sence of 


. 


hi aie disciplined troops As soldiers, 


our men wanted only a few weeks ripen- 
ing in service. Had they been properly 
as soldiers, so as to have ad- 
earried forward in 


manageable 
mitted of their be ing 
attack and pursuit of the beaten enemy 
at Las Pozas, I believe firmly, from all 
that I have since learned. (oven notwith- 
1 disaster.’ that 

General Lopez would have soon entered 
Havana, very differently from the entrance 
little more that a fort- 
night later. 
General Pragay’s wound was not in it- 
self certainly mortal. With proper treat- 
ment he migh t have recovered It was a 
shot whieh passed through both thighs, 
and one of 
word of his 


He was carried to the rear. 
the Hungarians brought me 


| fall I hastened round to receive hi- last 


nd met him as he was being car- 


ric d to one of the first houses on the edge 


of the village. He at on 


, told me to go 


ba to my station ° that he would do 
very agen as he was L of course obeyed. 


1} 


-ed to believe him less fatally wound- 
ed than I had ppose d The few Hun- 
garians, called the Hungarian Company, 
i the right, came 
left where | 
was stationed 
Captain Oberto’s d 
received in his fine 


Until my arrival 


h I have already 
mentioned, attack on 
the troops in the house 
in New York | had pposed that a 
wound in the neck with which we found 
him after the from a bayonet 
thrust. But I have since learned from 


‘aptain Lopez, of his company. (a 
{ I I 4 


battle. was 


young 
nephew of the General. and one of the 
finest young men of the Kx] edition.) that 
this was not the case. Oberto fell severe- 


ly wounded, and knowing that in our situ- 
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disabling wound was cer- 


impossible 


ation a severe 
tain de: (since it 
to accompany the march of our little force, 


and therefore must necessarily throw him 


ith, made it 


into the hands of the Spanish troops.) he | 
agony | 
' remember that oka r having his hand bad- 


at once relieved himself from the 
of suffering, and deprived the Spaniards 


of a victim, by striking a knife into his | 


own neck. That was the wound which I 
mistook. 
has assured me of the real mode which 
closed the life of this brave and much 
esteemed gentleman, patriot, and soldier. 
Poor Gotay, too, was another sad loss 
He behaved with great gallantry. Gene- 
ral Lope z said that his company decided 
an Important early in the battle. 
by the manner in which the y obeyed the 
order to hasten to occupy a sm: all emin- 
ence upon which a § Spanish company was 
at the same time rapidly moving. It 
would have been difficult to dislodge the 
enemy from it, and the position would 
have been a galling and commanding one 
The two almost met upon it. but Grotay 
was first. and his fire 
back [ believe I have before mentioned 
that his company exhibited this singular- 
ity, that it was an American company com- 
manded by a Cuban gentleman. He had 
military but he 
had organized his company in New Or- 
leans time before the 
and they were in pretty good order 
was greatly them, and 
death was a subject of universal regret in 
the Ey ion. At the hi 
fall, ¢ Haynes was, by t 
direction 


crisis 


drove the soldiers 


not been a man before. 


some 
He 


beloved by 


moment 
‘ 
1c Gen 


1e rear of 


9° 
peat 
‘ 

olone i 


Ss, moving along tl 
) prevent any 


the 


different companies, t¢ 


glers from falling off from eng 

ment. back into the shelter of the village 
Seeing Gotay sink to the ry round so ¢ gently 
as alm stto seem to be deliberately laying 
himsel! down. the bluff and brave old 
C jlonel went up to him, and said, “ Why, 
ie nay, what’s the matter with you Get 


se ' 7 ’ { 
up. man ! “ji have got my death, ( olo- 
i 

nel — +1 ana with oros »= |} 

net} was the answ¢ with great caimnes 


. want 
1 me in command of the 


“ But mind, that my second lieu 


tenant to suecee 


company. as he is the most fit for it Viva 
. aa mt ° 
Cuba ! Poor Gotay was always placid 
and amiable. but full of the truest spirit, 
and a tall, handsome, gentlemanly fel- 
low. He did not expire on the field. How 


he did die, is told below. 


But young Lopez witnessed, and | 


Expedition, 


his | 








Gotay—Ellis— The General. 


I do not specify the particular 


con- 
duct of our different officers. who had not 


the sorrowful title to 
mention, that of having fallen. All be- 
haved with great gallantry. Of young 


Captain Ellis, (of W: ashington City.) I 


same individual 


ly shattered by a ball, he remained still 


for some time on tie spot, encouraging 
his men, and after having the wound 
washed, returned again into the fight. 


though enduring agonies of pain. 

General Lopez’s conduct throughout 
the battle was in character with his repu- 
tation for cool daring. His apr ex- 
posure was greater than that of the rest, 
as he was the only one on horseback, and 
the great fault of the Spanish firing was, 
that it was too high. He was in motion 
from one part to the other of our lines, 
with a cigar in his mouth, encouraging 
and stimulating the men, and everywhere 
received by them with hurrahs «Bravo, 
bravo, Americano !” was his fre quent ex- 
pression to the men, often slapping them 
cordially onthe back.* “* Fire. 
ahea Boys! were about the extent of 
his disp lays of English; but they were 
words very much to the point on the oe- 
casion. 


and a Go 


Again after the battle was over, as had 
| been the case during its continuance. we 
had to lament the want of manageable- 
lness in our men. If. a before 


I have 
| 


l 


8 Lid. the y who had stood t ieir vTo ind so 
firmly, and fire d SO well. each man pre tty 
much on his own hook, had only possessed 
more of that subordination which a littl 
time would have given them. and which 
‘ I - } 1 7 } . 
would have made them manageable under 
© a rs ! Van \ nt 1 
t | I ear t ‘ c \ 
urd t has publi ut other } 8, 
that G ral Lopez 1 it fl 
u york wit “ e Oo S 
si | t! 
sell Possib this V V ht i 
Ss ) wn i 0 i ra i 
I ! i t 
ther Ww pa Ss 
ict a eta which was i eda 
W him ofs l I 
t} rn0R thin \ . a 
mistaken for a cow ie, a t ridil ‘ vhicl 
Was L yt Zs on 1) 8 | 
i sword and pist Is bein th the | age 
under Orispendents \ i he ma 1 n 
ined the act to be that of fl ing. Ifso. while 
ica baapatian etheten'st ht imaginable basis tot 
| the abominable st ry issued by him, it at the ) 
| time illustrates the state of mind with which he 


must have witnessed what he thus relates, 
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command, so that they could have been 
carried down in attack upon the beaten 
and retiring enemy, nothing would have 
been wanting to the comple iteness of the 
consequences of our victory, superadded 
to the brilliancy of its achievement 
After the battle was over, the General 
ordered the veteran Col. Blumenthal to 
take two companies and follow up the 
along the Morrillo road, and at 
the same time to effect a junction with 
Crittenden. The Spanish troops were 
now completely demoralized, he told him, 
and would make no serious resistance to 
any attack in the pursuit. them 
said, and they will be en- 


enemy. 


Press 
vigorously, he , 
tirely dispersed and many of 
lay down their arms. He was anxious to 
take prisoners, feeling confident that most 
if not all of them would enter his ranks 
Cardenas, and 
the few whom 
Col 


as had been the case at 

as was indeed the case with 
we, did capture on this 
Blumenthal out accordingly, with 
Johnson’s and Ellis’s companies. After 
about half, feeling uneasy 
lest Blumenthal, who did not speak Eng- 
lish, might have ditheulty in making him- 
self obeyed by his men, | nd re- 


occasion. 


set 


an hour and 


a sk« d. a 


ceived from the General, permission to 
follow to his assistance | rode after them 
about three miles and a half, over a road 


strewn with proof of the disorderly flight 


of the enemy, muskets, cartridge-boxes, 
knapsacks, bayonets, wounded men, Ke 
&e., when I met a body of men coming 
in our direction, but marching along with- 


out any military order, and at a great 


a ; ] + } + 
distance l was saluted by a shot fron 
] > = 2 l 
toen at ognizing them as our men. | 
: } i al ‘ | 
signed and shouted to them, and when we 
: : : 1 as . 
had ap] ed each other suihciently 
4 ‘ 1 . 47 
nea ior them to Know me, tuey gave me 
} 1 . > ’ ’ 
the i@Ss u easant salutation of a hurrah 
Inguit ne the reason of their return. it 
tnd 1 ! 1 
Was told me that the neu were not will 
lng to go on, that they were tired, and 
having ly of t] rag? 
lwVIng ei a boay of the enemy ata dal 
tane did not } themsei.y s 9 
enough to separate farther from the mai 
. ; : . 41 a 
body. Dut on the other hand tuougnt 


1 _— 4 
li for the 
y ss ] + } 
morning. In a word, they would not go; 
the wi ‘ati 
and 

ar ] . at 
make them ao so against tuelr owl 


ment and will. Poor ee ae “i was z 


1 1 1 e . 
they had done fighting enoug 
athor oe at ' 
ather was hot, the men t 
of course their officers coul 


judg 


{the greater 1 


rage at this, because he had 
no means of persuading where they would 
not obey. I ad lressed them. asking if 
they were not the same brave fellows who 


| had so nobly done their duty this morn- 


they 


ing.—who, though so small a body of un- 
disciplined men, had -put to flight four 
times their number of the best troops of 
the Spanish army,—whether they were 
not the men of Las Pozas !—and whether 
were now within so short a 
time to change into cowards, and retreat 
on the appearance of a few broken down 


going 


| Spanish soldiers, who only had not had 


them will | 


| with the 


speed and strength enough to keep up 
rest in their flight. The word 
coward which I used rather intemperately, 
as it was certainly most unjust, came pretty 
near producing a mutiny and costing me 
my own life on the spot, but I continued : 
boys, let us £0 and show 
the ene my we can not only fight and gain 


‘Come along. 


| victories. but know how to follow them 
up. Besides, remember Col. Crittenden 
and all our comrades with an They 
must be very near, and they may be at- 


tacked and perhaps de stroyed, when we 
able not only to them, but to 
destroy the enemy, hemming him in be- 
tween Crittenden in front, and us in the 


are save 


rear [hey are in complete panic from 
their defeat this morning, and will sur- 
render to our merey, and we shall have 


gained one of the most spl ndid victories 
: ; ; 

and secured the triumph of our cause. I 

follow me [his is the 

urged as well as I 

a part of them, did be- 

but a few 


will go ahead— 
substance of what | 
could, and they, or 
in to follow me moments 


fter, while L was cor ratulating myself 
on the success of my ap peal, I looked back, 
hald } ie , a1 . 1} 

and behold, the men were orain consult- 
ing on the subject. “VW t do you think ?” 
1 1 4 5 ‘ oS aoe Tt ] 
i beard from one to another, as Ll rod 
| iCK 1 { ill | ink rt. We ire not 
SLrongY enougu would repl a | 

77 } 
tOINnK LOO ded a a a word 


i aoe 
they would h I was satished 
A 


W oul 


nee O©F any account 


been made to us To punish insub- 


was 


immstances 


feelings with 


ordination under our eir 
the 
which I found myself thus 


return to Las Pozas. and, 


out of 


question The 

comp lled to 
instead of an- 
nouncing the consummation of our victory, 


and bringing back Crittenden, to report 
to the General such a fatal act and proof 
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of the insubordination of our men, I shall 
not attempt to describe. My mind full of | 
evil augury, anxiety about Crittenden, 
and misgivings now for ourselves, I rode | 
along with our str aggling band, 
Anxious, however, to “make another ef- 
fort in Crittenden’s behalf, I tried to find 


a few who would consent to encounter the | 


risk of going in search of him to inform 
him of our victory, and give him another 
direction to rejoin us. Five volunteers 
undertook it, and, with my pocket writing 


case, | wrote an order to Crittenden in the | 
name, that he must, under any | 


General’s ‘ 
circumstances, join us at Las Pozas before 
twelve that night, if he would not risk be- 
ing cut off. The five volunteers for this 
hazardous service set out, being advised to 
keep the footpath on the left of the main 
road, and in case of hearing any sounds of 
an engagement, to send a man back at all 


speed with the notice ; and I rode on tow- 
ards our ¢: amp, consoling myself with hope | 


in Crittenden’s behalf from this step. 
As I approached the camp somewhat in 
advance of the men, the General, thinking 


me the bearer of good tidings, from this | 
une xpected return, rode out in impatic nce 


to meet me. His mortification and regret 


at the account I had to give him, were, of | 


course very great. As we rode into Las 
Pozas our brave and ever good-humored 
Col. Haynes received us with his troops, 
with hurrahs, and cheers for General Lo- 
pez and his followers ‘he General could 
not exhibit the feelings with which he was 
in his heart deeply moved, but I could see 
that those cheers gave him little consola- 
tion. After a short consultation, Generai 
Lop Z, ente rtaining little confidence of the 
suce ail execution of the atte mp it by the 
five volunteers who had set out after Crit- 
tenden, despatched another similar order 

him by an inhabitant of Las Pozas, 
promising him a hundred dollars for Crit- 
tenden’s answer, and to burn his house to 
the ground if he failed to bring one 

We next went the round of visiting our 
a «1 comrades ; for whom everything 
possib ble for the alleviation of their suffer- 
ings was done. ‘The same care was taken 
of the wounded of the enemy as of our own. 
This humanity, f 


back. 


y, shown on our side, was af- 
terwards repaid by the massacre 
tilation of our wounded, who fell into the 
enemy’s hands, even though their own 
wounded men were 


and Witt 


| stances 


found side by side with | 





The Wounded—The Prisoners. 


| ours to prove the treatment they had re- 
ceived ! 
| Our brave Pragay we visited with de ep 
emotion. Knowing himself to be mortally 
| wounded, and that he would soon have to 
| be left behind to the tender mercies of 
Spanish barbarity, from the impossibility 
of the conveyance of wounded in such 
movements as our little band had to yn nake, 
he was anxious to put an end to his suffer- 
ings, and to avoid falling alive into the ene- 
| my’s power. He took a pistol, and placing 
ing it to his head, pulled the trigger, with 
the words, ** Viva > libertad de Cuba! 
before he could be interrupted. 
| tol missed fire, thuugh the cap exploded. 
In a second attempt he was prevented by 
the General. 
In the course of the morning General 
Loper sent out the Hungarians as a scout- 
| ing party to penetrate the woods. They 
brought in six Spanish soldiers unwounded, 
The General spoke to them, and told them 
the regret with which he had seen them 
fighting foolishly on the side of tyranny, 
and against their own true frie ‘nds, who 
had come to give liberty to them as well as 
to the people of the country ; and his grief 
| that it should have cost the lives of so 
many of them. The men told him that 
imany of them would have been glad to 
join him if it had been in their power, and 
the y themselves accordingly entered with 
apparent alacrity into our ranks. They 
|were attached to the Cuban Company, 
| which alread: dozen of 
the soldiers who h : ee General Lopez 
at Cardenas, and t did ay. very well 
until after our cee Tr Frias, when 
| our position being then very a yuraging 
to them, and the men worn out — our 
fatigues and hardships, they dropped off. 
There is no doubt that if the General 1 had 
shed foot- 


The pis- 


idy contained staal 


battle oO 


been able to make good an establisl 
hold, and to afford time for desertion, a 
good many Spanish soldiers would have 
joined us. So several of them afte rwal ds 
privately said to mys lfand to others of us, 
when we were i the ir hands us | risoners. 


Notwithstanding the discouraging cireun 


a | 


, 2 couple carbineers did after- 
wards join us at Frias. 

The afternoon and evening wore on, 
imidst the attentions to the wound d, 
refreshment of our men, and anxious ok- 
ing out for some news about Critt shen: 
sent out to him did not re- 


The messenger 


turt 
pint 
Spa 
to | 
nor 


i pro 


the 
ac 
kel 
an 
his 
p* 
col 
mi 


—oo 
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The five volunteers returned about 


turn. . ' 
nine o’clock, repo. ting that they had seen 


Spanish soldiers in too great force for them 


to penetrate further, and had neither seen 
nor heard anything of Crittenden. 
proper military dispositions were taken for 
the night. At last, at about half-past ten, 
a couple of men came into our camp, Re- 
kendorf and Gonsalez, with a negro guide, 
and informed us that Captain Kelly, with 
his company, 40 men, which had formed 
part of Crittenden’s division, were lying 


concealed in the woods, about a couple of 


miles distance. They had been afraid to 
come forward till they should be satisfied 
by whom the village was occupied, whether 
bySpanish troopsor bythe Expeditionaries 
From these we learned what had befallen 


them. since our separation, the reception of 


the carts and of the General’s orders by 
(rittend n, as L have before related ; his 
unfortunate hesitation and decision not to 
move without the baggage, and his conse- 
quent delay in getting forward ; and finally 
his having halted at the ¢venda, or country 
store, about half way (five miles) from 
Morrillo to Las Pozas. They told us that 
while they were there, preparing breakfast, 
abody of Spanish troops suddenly made 
its appearance on the road, coming from 
the direction of Las Pozas, attacking them 
with a volley of musketry. : 
troops was repulsed by a single volley or 
two from Crittenden’s men, and after a 
short period of waiting, during which no- 
thing further was seen, Crittenden took SO 
men with him and struck into the wood to 
pursue the 
with 40 men (including them) at the tzen- 
da. From this time they had neither seen 
nor heard anything further of them. After 
Waiting a long time, and vainly sending 
afew men out tolook for them, the enemy 
having re-appeared in larger force, and 
their position being almost surrounded by 
them, Kelly had struck off for Las Pozas, 
under th ' iidanee of thi 

the carts by a by-path through the woods 
Uncertain what state of things micht exist 
with us, the men had lain concealed at a 
about a couple of miles from 


> negro driver of 


distance of 
the village till dark, and they two had come 
forward with their n , to explore 
the villave. On ay proaching it, the culde 
had first cautiously moved up to its out- 
skirts, and had returned to tell them that 
it Was occupied by blue shirts. 


rro uid , 


All | 


This body of 


enemy, leaving Captain Kelly, | 


They had | 


| then come freely forward, knowing that that 
meant Lop z and the Expedition. 

This was the narrative which us 
our first intelligence of Crittenden’s divi- 
sion. It, of course, left us still uncertain 
as to his fate. What could have become 
of him ? Had he been overpowered by 
the Spanish troops? We found it difficult 

It certainly could not have 


n so thor- 
oughly beaten and cut up by us; 


gave 


to b ‘lieve SO. 
been so by those who had _ bee 

: | they 
were too thoroughly demoralized to have 
been any longer formidable. Only a small 
body of trooy 8 had been seen before Crit- 
tenden separated from Kelly, and these 
had merely exchanged a few shots. This 
had been at about the same time that we 
were attacked at Las Pozas. Could Crit- 
tenden’s 80 men, in pursuing them, have 
fallen into engagement with the main body 
in their retreat or flight from before us at 
Las Pozas, and have been cut to pieces or 
dispersed by them? Then why had Kelly 
neither heard any firing, nor seen anything 
more of them? Why had no fugitives 
fallen back to the tienda where Kelly had 
been left with the baggage ? Kither vic- 
tory or defeat must have at least made it- 
self apparent, either to us, at Las Pozas, 
or to Kelly, at the tzenda. What could 
it mean ? This was the strange and alarm- 
ing perplexity in which General Lopez was 
placed by this intelligence, which, while it 
brought him in safety one-third of Critten- 
den’s division, left him extremely uneasy 
about the other two-thirds. We still in- 
dulged a hope that, since at the last news 
he had repulsed the enemy, and had even 
moved in pursuit of him, he had kept his 
and, in pursuance of his 
micht still 


1 
darkness, as 


corps together 
orders to join us at Las Pozas, 
under cover of the 
pt. Kelly had done. 

It was several days before the 
received the sad confirmation of 
fears, in learning that Crittenden had fallen 
back to the shore, and had been taken with 
over 50 men, in the launches on which they 
had attempted to leave the island Many 
of Kelly’s men had wished to do the same 
thing, and had been with great difficulty 
prevented, and pr vailed upon to move in 
the opposite direction towards us at Las 
Pozas Crittenden’s party probably had 
insisted with their officers upon pursuing 
that course. It have happ ned 
somewhat in this manner. General Enna, 


come in 


General 
his worst 


must 
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after landing at Bahia Honda, about fifteen | thus eut of from our main body, and t] 


miles to the eastward.* had marched a’ 


once to crush us, as he expected, at Las | 
The cross road from Morrillo to 


P OZAS 


Las Pozas, by which we had marched, and 


Crittenden had to march, does not proceed | 
straight from one point to the other, but | 


enters the high road from Bahia Honda to 
Las Pozas almost at right angles, at a short 
distance before reaching the latter place, 
so that, on leaving Las Pozas for Morrillo, 


you do so by the Bahia Honda | road e ast- | f 


ward, and then soon turn off by a cross- 
road to the left, striking down to the coast. 


ferred to, where the Morrillo cross-road 
enters the main-road by which he was 
marching, 
the Expedition had been left at Morrillo, in 


charge of the baggage, and probably ad- | 


vised that it had not yet rejoined the main 


body at Las Pozas, he detached a single | 


company down the Head towards Morrillo. 
(This we learned from the soldiers and a 
serjeant whom we captured after our bat- 
tle, as also afterwards from the Spaniards, 
after our own capture.) In al probability 
his idea was that this company was to hold 
that rear detachment of ours in check, 
while a should spring seldenls upon us, 
thus weakened as we were, and not ex- 
pecting an attack. After , breakfasting 
upon us at Las Pozas, he could, of course, 
then make but a light dinner of our rear, 


* Enna came very nigh missing us altocether. 
He had leit Havana without knowing where we 
had landed, and was steaming along towards the 
more western part of the Vaelta Abajo. He prob 
abl vip lea that Lopez would have dared to 
land thus almost under the cans of Havana. It was 
tro rt at tl trance of B a Honda that 
learn what | have related above as ha iz taken 
place the evening before, wh ir boat had ap 
1 2 i I we 
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knowing that a detachment of 





Crittenden. 


nen 
! ory of the Expedi- 
tion destroyed at two blows, in a single 


eturn to sup on the gl 
Napoleonic day. It was otherwise fated 
for General Enna! ‘Thus it was that a 
small force of soldiers, proceeding down on 
the road towards Morrillo, came up nm Crit. 
tenden at the ¢2¢7 la, at 
time that Knna attacked us in the ae 
After suffering somewhat from Crittenden’s 
return of their volley, they ur a eae ly 
ll back, as they were in no force to press 
an attack, and indeed it was not very | ng 


about the same 


| before their commanding officer received 
When Enna reached the point just re- | 


an order from Enna to rejoin him, when 
he found the breakfast at Las Pozas so in- 
digestible. This explains why Kelly, as 
he states in his public narrative, heard no 
further firing after Crittenden struck into 
the woods in pursuit of the enemy, who 
| had thus just shown himself and been re- 
pulsed. It was perhaps partly with a view 


|to caution in observing the force of the 


enemy, as well as for the purpose of com- 
ing upon them in flank, that he had led his 
eighty men into ¢he woods, instead of push- 
ing straight after them on the road. I¢- 
norant of what force they represented, he 
would thus be able to get a further si 
of them, and of what might lie beyond 
p int at which they + had : apy peared and dis- 
appeared ; hims If sereened m 


1 l } 
the wood underieovert f which he moved. 


vanwhile by 


He had thus, prol pal bly, after a while come 
in view of large bodies of the troops, who, 
after being beaten at Las Pozas, but not 


pursued, for the reasons before specified, ) 
had been rallied and collected again by 
their offi ers, to aw uit the arrival of rein- 
F ; t, , Tavana 
forecements and artillery from Havana. 
Then, it must ha n tl rot dis- 
} 
yuraged, letermined pus r 
the launches on the shore, which mos 
unfortunately!) were only five mules dls- 
tant How far this t y mistaken 
irs may ha } nforeed upont vai- 
hi s of tl t] i t 

I their ise ] Ss 1 
board tl tore s, 
] the for in 

i i l 
er ne t n 3 ! > 
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Critte 


guch a force of troops already interposed 
between them and the main body of the 
Expedition, on the route by which the lat- 
ter had marched inland, they may have 
presumed that General Lopez had been at 
tacked and destroyed ; that all was lost; and 
that retreat that re 
mained for them to think of. Poor Crit 
tenden fe It no doubta hi avy responsibility 


to the shore was all 


for the lives of so many of the finest young 
men of New Orleans, who composed hi 
The that is 
heard of them is that they are captured in 
the launches ! 
any further fighting, because no mention of 


immediate command. next 


They could not have had 


any is made in any of the reports of the 
Spanish officers, who never fail to make a 
grand flourish over the slightest possible 
pretext for one. No molestation to thei 
taking to the boats could have oecurred 
without making itself very conspicuously 
known, Kelly must have left the tienda 
by the time Crittenden’s portion of the 


body adopted this course, since it is very 


sure that Crittenden would never hav 
abandoned him there in that way After 
determining upon that course, it is more 
likely that they proceeded towards th 


shore under cover of the woods, than by 
the road, though it is beyond a doubt that 
he must have sent some of his men to Kel 
ly to warn and advise him 
if 
because no doubt he had then withdrawn 


a notice which 
it was so sent, Kelly fortunately missed, 
from the tienda, and was engaged in mak 
ing his own way by a by path through the 
woods, with the advantage of the negro 
guide, in the other dir tow: 


General at Las Pozas perhaps Orit 


etion 


(dr 


tenden may not have determined on that 
course. until afte eturnine to the trend: 
he found it abandoned, so that he ther 


him DY any 


attempt to 


had no guide to conduct 
roundabout Wav 


in an 





rejoin fis ¢ ymrades and commander 
Most probal t} retreat to the boat 
was forced on Crittenden by his men 
In such a retreat to the shore, more or les 
of stragglers would naturally fall off f i 
his principal body, Some would see bet 
ter chane a in shifting for the msely 
an escaping ly too Small for eff t 
action and too large for concealment 
dome, too. probably failed in finding |} 
rms . . n . 
hus it happened that the number actual 
taken by the steamboat, which pounced 
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upon them in a defenceless condition on 
the water, was but a little over 50, though 


SO was the number with which Crittenden 
had started when he left Kelly 
The above must have ub tantially 
in which that sad and fatal dis 
fatal to them, fatal 
' ~=6 ated, as well 
’ One of poor Crit 
tenden’s letters, written back to the United 


been 
the mode 
aster came about to 
us, fatal to the enterprise 


as fatal, | may eall it 


tamped with 
meh; 
alizing ex 
ted 
oppressively on his mind, obseuring bia 


States by the Pampero, wit 
i character of discouraging 
of that 


pectation of death 


presentim 


if 
rere 


and the shadow 


ecm to have pe 


peret ption of his evident inilitary duty to 


exeeute the orders which had been so w 


gently addressed to him, and causing hi 


steps to linger so heavily when they should 
have sped sO vigorously Why, why, 
alas! did the next mornin and at an ad 
vanced hour, find him at the /venda 


pre . 


attacked ! 
been 
Lin 


found not only ui 


parin r for breakfast when h 
bi 


Hlth, 


wit 
ecems to hav 


by wk 


would ly ive 


evil genius upon 


sing him from Poza 


pre . 
ty 
to conduct him to that fated 
the battlements of 


murders I 


where he 
but vietory 
spot, frowned over by 
\tares, where swift were wait 
could not 


ale for 


ing to lay him low, though the 


make him kneel Alas for the 


hi 


] 
us. and ala | repeat for th enterprise 
ln which this was its ti death wound ! 


Oh, that, even after | ing failed to join 
is before the battle, he had com up to 
dash upon the enem rear while that 
fight was in progr or to attack them 
from the opposite direction after the utter 
demoralization into which laughter 
ind flight at Las Poza id thrown them ! 
if wv] a tl mH irch I id linge l had he 
been but alittle further forward, tl mM 
mons of his General’s musketry would have 


brought him on then at doubl 


' 
jul rt time, 
| 1 yey | 4 
i j (| I had fri 7 My , Lind « en 
though thie brilliant and glori chanee 
s lost, yet had not | men become too 
mand mista ri} l red | inpear 
eric heart ¢ not too hastily ore ned 
to | lest 1 and ti Wxoedition 
‘ 
lined, when, in ft f further 
T wa | we } ‘ 
‘ , , ‘ , 
i 1” li 
' ‘ 
: ther a ‘ te ol sa 4 
nect of the who ’ { | but 
i ; ’ 
ned u en aft t j iy s 


Company did, 
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ent safety, and probably ultimate success. 


| ention. 


The bloody tragedy of the 16th would | 


never have shocked the world, paralyse “<d 
Cuba, and desolated many a loving heart 
that will long continue to mourn the noble 
youths of that ill-starred band. 
Upon the aggravation which 
events added to our regrets for the insub- 
ordinate refusal of the two companies 
which the General had sent out under 
Col. Blumenthal, after the battle, to fol- 
low up the enemy, and to join and bring 
up Crittenden, as [ have above related, | 
need notremark, The reader will readily 
judge what must then have been the bit- 
terness of the good and brave old man’s 
feelings, and my paticipation in them. If 
that det: wchment had pushed on, it would 
in all probability have saved Crittenden, 
to whom the sound of their musketry, 
and the fugitive soldiers whom they would 
have driven before them, would have an- 
nounced their approach, and they would 
have dispersed or received the surrender 


these 


of a large part of the demoralized Spanish | 


troops, who, then more than ready to fly 
at a gleam of our musket barrels, would 
have found themselves between two of 
Our ranks would have been 
from the prisoners who 
the unity and 


our fires. 
strengthened 
would have surrendered; ; 
cohesion of the troops would have been 
broken up; and after the carnage made 
by us in the first battle, the government 
would have been slow to lead fresh ones 
against our ranks recruited by such con- 
tagious desertion ; or if it had ventured 
to do so, the exultation of the first vie- 
tory would have half won the second 
The triumph of the day would have been 
complete. The Creoles would have felt safe 
in coming boldly forward. The news 
would have gone like a wild-fire signal 
over the [sland. In every Spanish regi- 
ment Lopez’s old prestige would have 
worked mith renewed power and charm. 
He would have been able to carry out 
his plan of the campaign, which I have 
stated above, with the added advantage 
of having struck a stunning blow to the 
government with his first step on the soil 
Indeed he would have been able then 
to do still better, and to have advanced 
upon Havana, as he would then in all 
probability have done. for he was an en- 
ergetic and vigorous sol.ier in his mili- 


tary ideas, as well as fearless in their exe- | 





Crittenden’s Disaster the Ruin of the Expedition. 


The aspect of everything would 
probably have changed. For weal or for 
wo, all these inealculable consequences 
hinged upon Crittenden and his men! 


| His fate was our ruin, and the ruin of the 


| was clearly 


enterprise. And insubordination, both 
on his side and on the side of our men, 
y and solely its cause,—insyb. 
ordination, that fatal military evil and 
cardinal military error, for which no 
bravery can afford an equivalent, and 
which was especially the indispensable 


condition of success or safety to such an 


enterprise as ours ! 


the act of attempting to escape, f 


| self-sacrifice without hope of 


Poor Crittenden’s capture, in boats in 
‘ followe d 
up by the massacre of Atares, ne vessarily 
had the effect, not mere ly ot neutralizing, 
but, so far as regarded the moral influ- 
enee. of reversing all the good effects of our 
victory of Las Pozas. It prese nted the 
whole enterprise to the people of Cuba, 
at its very first flush, as a failure, as a 
thing crushed and overwhelmed in disas- 
ter at its very outset. lt enabled the 
government to convert its defeat into a 
pretended victory,—for who could imagine 
when a body of fifty fugitives 


otherwise, , 
in boats, and a thun- 


were thus captured 
der-clap report of the fact made to the 
people of the Island in the form of their 
summary execution ? It secured the 
fidelity of the troops, the terrified submis- 
the people both of country and 


sion of 
have been the’ 


city. W hatever 
dispositious of either, 
to be expected but that 
have intended to join General 
whom they expected to bring them arms, 
should then shrink back again quiet and 
silent, and should be unwilling to throw 
away their lives and property, and } opard 
the existence of their families, 
a now hopeless little band of supposed 
beaten fugitives? The heroism of such 


might 
what else was then 
all who might 
Lopez, 


by joining 


success or 


good, is not to he looked for from the 


wass of men of any country 

The fate of Crittenden, I repeat, was 
the ruin of the Expedition. But for that 
wretched disaster, I firmly believe that 


the whole would have taken a very differ- 
ent direction. So close sly sometimes do 


‘ 
vents graze variations which 
destinies of na- 


historical ¢ 
would have reversed the 
tions ! 

If Crittenden had executed the Gen- 








Departure from Las Pozas—Pragay. 


eral’s order to push forward without the | 
heavy haggage,- - 

If. even after determining to bring it 
along (the distance being only nine or 
ten miles) he had pressed properly f 
ward, instead of being found by the ene my | 
at an advanced hour of the next morning, 
at a point only ay half way,— 


‘Or- 


his men 


If. after repulsi g the enemy. 
had made i in the Sawada of Las Pozas, 
as did Kelly’s company, instead of be- | 


edle ssly discouraged, and fall 


launches on the shore,— 


coming ne 
ing back to the 

And fin lly if our two companies sent | 
out to pursue the ny and unite with 
Crittenden. had oheyed orders and en-| 
tre oe to do so. instead of insubordinate 
ly judging for themselves that they were 


ene? 


not strong enough, and tbat they had | 
done their sufficient share of fighting.— 
If I say, any one of these zfs had 
occurred, as they all ought to have or 
curred. how different might. how different 


probably would have been the turn and | 
whol 


result of the 
Sut to return to my narrative 


» ente rprise | ! 


-—When 


diverted from it into these reflections I 
was at the point when Rekendorf and 
Gonsalez, with their negro guide, came 


into our camp at Las Pozas, ata late hour 
in the evening after the battle, bring 
ing us the first intelligence of what had 
occurred to the rear guard, and announcing 
the proximity of that fragment of it. 
Captain Kelly’s e map any. After receiv 
ing their report, the General ordered me 
at once to ac caer the negro guide to 
the place where Kelly’s company was 
lying in concealment and expectation, and 
bring them into Las Pozas, which place 
he intended to evacuate without 
We went along by the by-path through the 
wood already spoke n of as having cover- 
ed our left during the battle. After a 
smart walk of over half an hour, the old | 
negro told me we were now at the place 
No sound nor trace of other living souls 
than ourselves two. the solitude. 
till | gave the signal I had been directed 
to use, which was a loud whistle. It was 
at once interior of the 
wood, where the whole company was lying | 
conceal vd, most of them being asleep 
and Captain K: ly came forward, and 
repeate d to me a narrative of all that had 
befallen him and his men. I asked him | 
how many men he had. 


delay. | 


broke 


ponent from the 


| mortification and distress 
four 


| had 


| the 


| General Lopez 


Hie answered | 
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that he did not know the precise numbe r, 
but that they were about forty. On his 
call they came forward, we counted them, 
and I inquired with care if all were pres- 
ent, as we were about to evacuate Las Po- 
zas,and any man remaining behind would 
prot bab ly fall into the hands of the enemy. 
They were stated to be all right, and we 
all proceeded to the village, which we 
reached at about 12 o’elock, without fur- 
ther accident. The next day I had the 
to learn that 
men had been left behind. They 
had doubtless been in a he avy sleep, per- 
littl apart, had not heard the 
summons, had not been missed in the 
count of the men.—and we never saw them 
more 

The painful hour had now come for 
parting with wounded comrades, 


h ips a 


our 


| whom we were compelled to leave behind 


at Las’ Pozas; among them Pragay and 
Gotay. To carry them with us was of 
course impossible, over such mountain 
| roads and passes as we had to traverse, 
destitute of any facilities for such trans- 
oo To leave a guard behipd, 

equally so. We could only trust to the 
hope that the Spaniards might for once 
be iio their character for b loody crue Ity, 


and at least so far respect the “dec encies 
of common humanity, as to spare the lives 
of the wounded ; especially after the bro- 
therly kindness which their own wounded 
at our and which 
they remained there by side with 
ours to attest. The General left a mes- 
sage commending them to the humanity 
of the Sp yanish officers in command. Poor 
Pragay spared us the grief of witnessing 
of purpose, in 


received hands, 


side 


execution his own 


| which he had before been prevented by 


Our 
ter trial to my heart 
the glory of many a 
Hungary, and had 


parting was a bit- 
We had shared in 
good day together in 


together bid our sor- 


rowful adieu to our betrayed and fallen 


country. Principles and sentiments part- 


ly analogous had made us stand again 
side by side in the cause of liberty in this 
enterprise—and now to have to leave him 
thus! He gave me his watch. diamond 


box, and his parting words 
suc but was 
if [ should not per- 

and should hereaf- 


I should tell 


ring, and snuff 
were that he wished 
doubtful of it; that 
ish on the battle field 


ter write about the affair, 


us 


cess, 
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his friends, in whatever I might write, 
that he had done his duty ; that he was not 
sorry to die, but only very sorry that he 
could not continue with us, to be service- 
able to us: and that be recommended 
our countrymen to me. I could only 
wring his hand in silence, as I turned 
from him. I hope never, in future life, 
to know a harder pang. 

He had indeed done his duty, as the 
noble gentleman, soldier, and patriot lov- 
er of liberty, that he was. He lies buried 
(as I have since learned) beneath a large 
tree on the knoll on the left of the en- 
trance of the village. 
nature now shades the spot; but long be- 
fore it shall decay I trust that human 
gratitude will rear there another, deeply 
inscribed with the name of Praaeay. 

With great regret, too, we bade adieu 
to Gotay. His company, presenting the 
singularity of an American company un- 
der a Cuban officer, was much attached 
to him. We had no better soldier nor 
officer than Gotay. He, too, rests in the 
same grave under the old jaguey tree, 
with its strangely irregular and twisted 
trunk and its spreading branches.* His 


*In an early forthcoming number of Harper's 
Magazine will be foand a Wea representing 
the entrance of the villag ’ Las Pozas, from a 
drawing by a very talente a young German artist, 
Mr. Hoefler, who was in that part of Cuba at the 
time of the expedition. filling his porttolio with ad 
mirable sketches of Cuban scenery and vegetation, 
&e. On the right of the drawing is a large old ja 
guey tree, with a partis al view of the knoll or emi- 
nence on which the Cuban Co mpany was posted 
in the battle. Just behind it is a house, on the 
street of the village. To that house Prazay was 
carried when wounded, Under that old tree, ata 
spot indicated in the drawing, both Prazay and 





Gotay were buried, as I have since learned. A | 


That monument of 





Pragay. 


|'name, too, well deserves a memorable 


place on the future monument that shall 
mark the spot thus consecrated by heroic 
ashes. 

We afterwards learned that on the en 
trance of the Spaniards the next day, 
they massacred all our wounded They 
not only massacred, they outraged and 
mutilated their dead boli $s as the coward 
ferocity of Spanish soldiers alone knows 
how. Decency forbids me to particular- 
ize. They hi id run well the d: ay before. 
They took a be fitting revenge the day af- 
ter. But both Prag: Ly and Got: ay escape ad 
from them, and though they left their 
lifeless remains behind, their sient spir- 
its knew no insult from such base ene- 
mies. As the soldiers entered the house 
where Pragay was lying, he despatched 
himself by striking at his own throat. 
Gotay, at the same time, put a pistol to 
his head. 

A published despatch of the Spanish 
officer in command of the body which en- 
tered Las Pozas the next day and mur- 
dered our wounded, states, as I am told. 
that a guard of about twenty men had 
been left there over the hospital, whom 
they destroyed. It wasalie. Of course 
it was an absurd one 


very beautiful oil painting by Hoefler, from that 


sketch of Las Pozas, is now in the possession of 
Fred. A. Spies, Esq.. of Brooklyn, New York. Colo- 
nel Dowaman and Captain Oberto were carefully 
buried by General Lopez's direction, with such 
precautions as to secure future identification of the 
spot, ander the supervision of Montoro, a fine 
young Cuban gentleman, one of Oberto’s officers. 
now in New Orleans, having been liberated 
with the rest of the American prisoners at Vigo in 
Spain. He was included with the rest as a nata- 
ralized American citizen. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Napoleon the Little. 


NAPOLEON 


BY VICTOR 





y Victor 
Such is the title of a book before | 
us—the méne méne tekel—disturbing fur- 
ther still the troubled sleep of the usur- 
per, in the Elyseé Bourbon, or Tuilleries, 


Litt.e, by 


NaroLreon 


Hvco. 


rHeE 


to which. by the time these lines 
he will probably have resorted. 

Fifty thousand copies of this work | 
alre ady distributed through France, not- 
withstanding all the vigilance of the po- | 
lice, and bought up and devoured with | 
avidity, are a significant indication of its 
veracity and importance. 

Victor Hugo, one of the greatest dra- 
matists and poets of his country, and of 
his age, arraigns, in these pages, at the 
bar of public opinion, the man who sways, 
ephemerally, the destinies of France, and 


ap pe ar, | 


THE 





| cans for accepting this title. 


| the partizans of Louis Philippe. 


| dy called * Le 
| out of respect for the fallen monarch he 
| had braved when prosperous, and out of 
| unwillingness to confound political excite- 





has arrested, for a time, the march of pro- 
gress upon the Continent of Europe. 
Known rather in this hemisphere by 
the echo of a great literary reputation than 
by direct appreciation, the political ante- 
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LITTLE. 


HUGO. 


cedents of Victor Hugo are still less fa- 
miliar to Western readers than his works. 


On this account we shall remark that 
hitherto more of a poet than a politician, 


| although his views have always been libe- 


ral. he has been accustomed to look rather 
with the indulgent eye of the poet and of 
the artist on the picturesque side of the 
crimes and vices of princes, priests, and 
nobles, than with the severity of the po- 
litical moralist. 

Prohibited under Charles the Tenth 
from representing on the stage his trage- 
Roi s’ Amuse,” he refused, 


ment with literary appreciation—to allow 
of its performance in the autumn of 1830. 

He was made a Peer by Louis Philippe, 
and lost some ground with the Republi- 
Taking no 
part in mere party politics, when great 
questions were agitated he gave his vote 
conscientiously with the liberals, and 
hence was charged with ing ratitude by 
Finally, 
on the occasion of Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d'etat, though little mixed up in precedent 
events he was the man who stood foremost 
to perform what he considered a solemn 
duty and dictated the deposition of the 
president in accordance with the 68th ar- 


| ticle of the constitution. 


With regard to Louis Napoleon and 
his usurpation, it would be presumptuous 
in us to indulge in more than a few eluci- 
datory remarks—when one whose truth- 
fulness is acknowledged by all parties— 
Victor Hugo—the man best acquainted 
with facts, and most capable of narrating 
them, is before us, telling the tale, and de- 
nouncing the villany perpetrated, in a 
manner “worthy of his high reputation, 
and writing in a style w hich combines the 
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power and bitterness of Junius with the | 
withering wit of “ Timon 
We would, however, call attention to 


the fact that the revelations which this 
book contains throw startling light on 


those circumstances with which. 
publication, we were, on this side of the 
Atlantic, but imperfectly acquainted, o 
rather, we should say, respecting which we 


were in 


up to its 


a state of ignorance only to he ac- 


counted for by the entire s ippression of 
liberty of the press, an id the dis honesty of 


a few newspapers and newspaper corres- 
pondents, whose lucubrations induced us 
to forget that when influenced by the King 
of the French, they had succeeded in pop- 
ularising the idea that Louis Napoleon, 
the object of their present eulogy, 
perfect idiot, and in disseminating the 
opinion amongst those who now be lieve in 


Louis P hilippe was unshakably seated on 
his throne, the very eve of its overturn. 
In the first place we were struck with 
astonishment, and almost shame, to find 
that France made no protest or resist- 
ance—in the second, we were not aware 
of the hideous and unprecedented features 
of the wanton massacre and reign of ter- 


Was a} 


| Bonaparte 





| and he terminated by 


|} grooms, 


the stability of the Prince- President, that | 


the Little. 


zof Holland. 


King 


Tn 1831, mixed up in 
insurrections, in which his elder brother 
, Louis Bonaparte strove to overtarn the 


| the Italian 
Wa&8S Kilit 
Papacy. 
“On the 30th of October. 1836, he atte mpted to 
overturn Louis Philippe. He failed at Strasburg, 
and, pardoned by the King, embarked for America, 
leaving behind him his accomplices to undergo 
their trial. On the 11th of November he wrote. 
‘ The King ix his clemency has ordered that I should 
be conveyed to America,’ 
‘deeply touched by the King’ adding, 
‘certainly we are all guilty in having taken arms 
against the government, but I was the most ¢ uilty,’ 
saying, ‘I was guilty towards 
governmepbt was generous 


s generosity,’ 


the government, and the 
towards me.’ 


Notwithstanding : 


* * * * é . 


“On the 6th August, 1840, parodying the landing 
at Cannes, he disembarked at Boulogne in a little 
cocked hat, bringing with him a gilt eagle at the 
tip of a flag, and a live eagle in a cage, plenty of 
proclamations, and sixty lacqueys, cooks and 
disguised in uniforms bought in the old 
clothes shops of the 7'emp/le, and adorned with but 
tons of the 42d regiment of the line made in Brum 


magem. He threw money to the passers by in the 


| streets of Boulogne, waved bis hat on the point of 


ror by which Louis Napoleon carried out | 


his designs ; and lastly we had only vague 
hopes for the future. On all these points 
the book before us affords interesting in- 
formation. France did resist. 
protest—the crime by which that resist- 
ance was subdued is of a nature which. 
perhaps unparalleled in any age, 
not have been foreseen in the nineteenth 
century—whilst forty thousand exiles, 


comprising the honesty and intellect of 


France beyond the usurper’ s reach (be- 
sides the ten thousand in captivity.) and 
the avidity with which France listens to 
the voice addressing her through these 
pages, afford a guarantee that the French 
people, —which, if hitherto unsuccessful 
in founding a free and stable govern- 
ment, has ‘shewn itself so often capable 
of ov erturning tyranny in a day,—will not 
rest tamely under this humiliating usur- 
pation. 


Of Louis } 


Napoleon Victor Hugo says: 


“Charles Louis Bonaparte, born in Paris on the 
20th of April, 1808, is the son of Hortense de Beau- 
harnais, married by the Emperor Napoleon to Louis 


* Pseudonyme of Cormenin, the French Faidies. 





could | 


and did | 


| hundred 
| Constitution on the 





his sword, himself cried * Long live the Emperor,’ 
fired a pistol shot at an officer, which broke three 
of the teeth of a soldier behind him, and ran away. 
He was taken and $100,000 in gold and bank notes 
were found upon him. 

* * * * * 

“ February came. he hailed the Republic, took 
his seat in the Constitutional Legislative Assem- 
bly. ascended the tribune on the 2ist September, 
1848, and said, * My whole life shall be consecrated 
to strengthening the Republic,’ published a mani- 
festo which may be epitomised in the two lines,— 
liberty, progress, democracy, amnesty, and aboli 
tion of all decrees of proscription and of banish- 
was elected President by five millions five 
thousand votes, swore solemnly to the 
20th December, 1843. and on 
the 2d of December, 1851, destroyed it. In the in- 
terval he bad destroyed the Roman Republic and 
reédified, in 1849, that Papacy which in 1831 he 
strove to overturn. He had besides taken, we 
know not what discreditable part in the California 
gold lottery. In the last days proceeding, his coup 
d'etat, the matter was becoming transparent, and 
a hand resembling his had been discovered in it. 
On the second of Deceinber and ensuing days, be, 
the executive power, destroyed the leg rislative 
power, arrested the representatives, dispersed the 
Assembly, expulsed the Supreme Courts of Justice, 
suppressed the laws, took five millions of dollars 
out of the Bank of France, gorged the army with 
gold, massacred the citizens of Paris, established 
throughout France a reign of terror, proscribed 
eighty-four representatives, stole from the princes 
of Orleans the property bequeathed to them by 
their father, to whom he owed his life, decreed & 
despotism in eight articles under the name ot & 
‘Constitution,’ bound the Republic hand and foot; 
thrust the hilt of the sword of France into the 
mouth of Liberty to gag her; traded in the rail- 
ways; thrust his hands into the pocket of the peo- 
ple; decreed taxation by ukase; transported pe- 
nally to Africa and Cayenne TEN THOUSAND PER- 
sONS; exile d FORTY THOUSAND republicans; now 
in Spain, Belgium, Piedmont, Switzerland, and 
England—broaght mourning into every heart, and 
the blush of shame to every “brow. 


ment; 


and he declared himself 





es 7 a 


= oo © = | = 2 
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«Thus Louis Napoleon Bonaparte thinks he is | sions. 


mounting towards the throne, and does not see the 
scaffold that he is ascending. 


PORTRAIT. 


“Louis BoNAPARTE is a man of middle height, 
cold, pale, slow in his movements, having the air of 
a person not quite awake. He has published as 
we mentioned before. a tolerable treatise on artil 
lery, and is thought to be acquainted with the ma 
peuvering of caunon. 

“ Heis a good horseman 
with a slight German accent. 


He speaks drawlingly, 
His histrionic abili 


ties were displayed at the Exzlinton tournament. | ~ ; : 
: | man lies as other men breathe. 


| honest 


He has a thick moustache, covering his smile like 
that of the Dake d’ Artois, and a dull eye like that 
of Charles IX 

“Jadeing of him, apart from what he calls his 


W hile MM. Odillon Barrot, Pasey, Tocq 1e 
ville, Dufaure, or Fauche 
pied himself, says one of th 


r was speaking, he oceu- 
se ministers, im con 
€38, paper j 
the d 


structing, with intense earnest igures, 


. % ’ ; 
or in drawing men's heads on cuments before 


| him. 


| tarns his head, and leaps 
| policy starts out on 


|}members of that family. It 


‘necessary acts,’ or ‘his grand acts.’ he is a vulgar 
common-place personage, puerile, theatrical, and 
vain. The persons who are invited to St. Cloud, in 
the summer. receive with the invitation, an order 
to bring a morning toilette, and an evening toilette. | 
He loves finery, fuss, feathers, embroidery, span 
gles, crand words, high titles.—the sound, the elit 
ter, the tinsel and the pomp of power. In his 
quality of blood relation to the battle of Austerlitz, 
he dresses himself ap in General's uniform. 

“This man would tarnish the background of his 
tory; he sullies its foreground. Europe smiled 


when. thinking of Hayti, she saw this white Sou 
is now in Eu ope, in 
abroad as at home, a 


‘ nD { 
longue appear Dut there 


every understanding mind 
profound stupor, a feeling, as it were, of personal 
for the Europe an continent, whether it will 
or not ntified with France, and that which 
abases France humiliates Europe. 

“Before the 2d December, the 
Right used habitually to say of Louis Bonaparte, 
he is an idiot. They were mistaken. Question 
less, his brain is pertarbed, and has gaps in it. but 
rn here and there in it 


insult 


is ide 


yoa Can ¢ scr 

secutive and concatenate. It is a book whence 
pages have been torn. Louis Napoleon has a fixed 
idea; but fixed idea is not idi ytey ; he knows 
what he wants, and he goes straight on to it 
throuzgh justice, through law, through reason 


throuzh honesty, through humanity, no doubt, but, 
still, straight on. 
* 7 7 


“His partisans—and he has some—complacentls 
parallel him with his uncle, the first Bonaparte. 
They say: ‘The one accomplished the 18th Bru 
maire, the other the 2d December: they are both 
men of ambition.’ The first Bonaparte aimed to 
reconstruct the empire of the West; to make Eu 
rope his vassal; to dominate over the continent by 
his power, and to dazzle it by hisg randeur ; to take 
an arm-chair himself and give footstools to kings ; 


‘To feign death, that is his art. He lies mute 
and motionless, looking in the opposite direction to 
his object, until the hour for action comes, then he 
upon bis His 
you abruptly, at some unheed- 
ed turning, pistol in hand, ué fur. Upto that point, 
there is the least possible movement. 

“ This silence of his Louis Bonaparte sometimes 
breaks; but then he does n This 
He announces an 
intention; be on yoar guard: he affirms; 
distrust him: he takes an oath; tremble for your 
safety. Machiavel has bred young, and Louis Na 
poleon is one of them.” 


prev. 


it speak, he lies. 


Victor Hugo probably thought it be- 
neath his dignity to add that Louis Na- 


poleon has the blood of the Beauharnais, 


but is supposed to have none of the blood 
of the Bonapartes in his veins. <A strong 
general likeness exists between all the 
would be 
difficult in one hour, on the Broadway of 
New York, to pick up any white man 
more unlike the Emperor, and all the 
Emperor’s kin, than the Prinee-President. 


| The portraits most resembling him that 


leaders of the | 


thoughts con- | 


have appeared are in the caricatures of 
“Punch.” <A very bad facial angle—ap- 
proaching that of the Aztee children— 
replaces the classie profile of the Bona- 
partes ; a heavy, phlegmatie expression, 
narrow forehead, dead fish-looking eye, 
and muddy complexion, complete this 
marked dissimilitude. 

He is said to be the son of a chamber- 


lain of his mother’s, (Queen Hortense, 


daughter of Josephine.) the Dutch Ad- 


| miral Verhuel, of whom portraits are ex- 


to create his place in history: with Nimrod, Cy- | 


ras, Alexander, Hannibal, Cirsar, 
Napoleon—to be master of the world. He was so. 
To be so. he acc mmplished the 18th Brumaire. The 
other aims to have horses and women, to be called 
Monseigneur, and live laxuriously. To this end 
he brought about the 2d December. Yes: they 
are both men of ambition: the comparison is just. 

“Let us add, that, like the first Bonaparte. the 
second also aims to be Emperor. Bat that which 
somewhat injures the comparison, is that there is, 
perbaps, some slight difference between conquer 
ing an empire and stealing it. 

“The great talent of M. Louis Bonaparte is si- 
lence. 


* Before the 2d December, he had a council of 


ministers who, being responsible, imagined they 
were something. The President presided. Never, 
or scarcely ever, did he take part in their discus- 


Charlemagne, | 


tant, to which Louis Napoleon bears a 
strong likeness. In disposition he is rep- 
resented, by those who know him well, as 
being taciturn, studious, above the aver- 
age in intellect, vain, unscrupulous, obsti- 
nate, deficient in judgment, rashly enter- 
prising, and ready to rush on danger, but 
losing head and heart when confronted 
with it. 

His past life bears out this estimate. 
At Strasburg, having penetrated to a 
barrack-yard, the Colonel ordered his sol- 
diers to arrest him; they stood motion- 
less,a commencement of mutiny. There- 
upon the Colonel rushed on Louis Napo- 
leon, (who had a drawn sword and cocked 
pistol in his hands,) seized him by the 
collar, and tore off his stars and ribbons. 
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The Prince turned pale, and let himself | criminally proceeded against afterwards 


be arrested. 
assaulting 
the regiment, undoubtedly Strasburg, and 
in every human probability, France. 
excuse was afterwards that he would not 
shed French blood. 

In 1840, as we see, he had got over that 
scruple. After saying to his companions 
that he would succeed or perish, he fired 
and broke a soldier’s teeth, and then, 
losing courage, ran away. 

During his sojourn in England he was 
desirous of figuring as a horseman, and 
appeared as a knight at the foolish Tour- 
nament given by Lord E clinton, at which 
he took the last place, the first being as- 
sumed py Lord Waterford, of rowdy no- 
toriety. 

In fox-hunting the Prince always an- 


noyed his friends by needlessly selecting | 


| s 
If he had shot the Colonel | 
him, he would have earried | the needy adventurers and women sur- 


His | 


in the lottery business, hence, urged by 


| rounding him, the desper rate resolution he 
took, and determination he evinced on the 
second of December, and which at Stras- 
| burg and at Boulogne failed him. It is 
true that he had no actual resistance to 
‘confront. The people taking no interest 
in the struggle between him and the 
bourgeoisie, and he having stricken terror 
‘into the bourgeoisie, and compromised the 
army, by a aude len, wanton massacre of 
unoffending citizens by the drunken sol- 
diery. 


* . - * 


On Thursday, the 20th of December, 
1848, the Spe aker of the National i 
sembly, Armand Marrast, having invited 
Louis Napoleon to take the oath as presi- 
dent, Victor Hugo Says: 


the most ds angerous line of ¢: muntry, and | 


then being afraid to take the le: aps neces- 
sary to get over or get out of it. 
Prince Louis was mean- spirited enough 


to make incessant efforts to cultivate the | ‘ Mg Nae 
| visage, of which the shaded lamps rendered prom- 


haughty, British aristocracy, very few of 


whom. partly on account of his habits and | 
associations, admitted him to social inter- | 


course. His principal adviser was the 
celebrated Count d’Orsay, a man of some 
talent and acquirements, who, succeeding 
to beau Brumme/, long set the fashion in 
England, but was sinking fast into a su- 
perannu: ated dandy, and whom tailors and 
carriage-makers had long gratuitously 


sup plied as a walking advertisement for | 


their wares. 

D’Orsay was a devoted Bonapartist, 
but before his death, which took place 
recently, condemned, as a matter of expe- 
diency and policy, the President’s course, 
saying he was “ riding the horse to death.” 

‘In London a part of the Prince’s time 
was taken up in dissipation, and in getting 
his bills discounted by money lenders. 
Russia is understood to have advanced 
him $100.000 for the Presidential elec- 
tion, but he had got into debt as much 
more on that occasion, and having ex- 
hausted every available resource to re- 
lieve immediate necessities, had been 
obliged to tamper with the “ gold-bar lot- 
tery.” 

If he had ceased to be President on the 
20th of December, on the 21st he would 
have been shut up for debt, and perhaps 


‘A man, still young, dressed in black and wear. 
ing the star and ribbon of the grand cross of the 
Legion of Houor, was seen hurriedly to ascend 


| the tribune. 


“All eyes were turned towards him. A pale 
inent the angular and bony outlines 


and heavy, 


—~a nose long 
mastachios, a lock of hair twisted over 


a narrow forehead, an eye small and opaque a 
restless timidity of deportment—such—showing no 
resemblance Whatever to the Emperor—was the 
citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


“His name was canvassed with the 
ing appreciation. His antagonists related bis ad- 
| ventures, his attempts at Strasburg and Boulogne, 

the tame eagle and the piece of meat to lure it in 
| the small cocked hat. His friends alledged his 


most vary- 


exile, his proscription, his captivity, a good book 
| upon gunnery, his writings at Ham, bearing the 
| impress of a liberal democratic and even socialis- 


tic spirit, the ms: iturity of more serious years, and 
answered those reminding them of his follies by 
recalling his iilelortaies. 

ok * * +4 * 


He swears. 


“ What added to the immense significance of this 
oath,” says Victor Hago, “is that it was the only 
one exacted or taken throughout the extent of the 

| Republic. 
* an * * 
“The president, functionary and servant, swore 
fidelity to the sovereign pe ople. Bowing before 
| the national majesty visible in the omnipotent as- 
| sembly, he received from that assembly the con- 
stitution, and swore obedience to it. The repre 
sentatives were inviolable, he was not. We re- 
eat it—responsible citizen above all other citizens, 
is was the only man in France thus bound by oath. 

“In presence of God, and before the French 
people, represented by this National Assembly, 
swear to be faithful to the one and indivisible Dem 
ocratic Republic, and to fulfil all the duties imposed 
on me by the Constitution.” 

* 


* * * . « 


“The constitation to which Louis Napoleon 


~ 
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swore on the 20th December, 1848, before God and 
man, contained, amongst others, the articles: 

“Ant. 36. The representatives of the people 
are inviolable. 

« Art. 37. They cannot be arrested for criminal 
offences, unless taken in the fact, nor prosecuted 
without the permission of the Assembly. 

«Ant. 68. Any measure by which the President 
of the Republic should attempt to dissolve, pro 
rogue or impede the action of the Assembly in the 
exercise of its functions, is a crime of high trea 
son. By the very fact, the President is deposed, 
citizens are bound to refuse him obedience, the 





executive power passes into the hands of the As 
sembly, etc. 

“Less than three years after, on the 2d of De 
cember, 1851, at daybreak, might be read, placar 
ded on the walls— 
“In THE NAME OF 

PRESIDENT OF THE 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
LEPUBLIC¢ 


Decrees 
Art. 1. The National Assembly is dissolved. 
ART. 2 Soffrage is reféstablished 

The law of 3lst May abrogated 
Arr. 4. The state of siege is decreed. 

5. The Council of State is abolished. 

“ Louris NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

“ At the same time Paris learned that fifteen ip 
violable re ‘ntatives of 
arrested in their houses by the order of Louis Na 
leon Bonaparte. 

“Those who, as representatives of the per 
received, in trast for the people, the oath of the 
20th December,it hose, especially _w ho twice inves 
ted with the ‘confidence of the nation, had seen 
that constituents, and had seen it 
violated as legislators, had assumed, with their 
writ of summons, two duties. The first of these 
was on the day when that oath should be violated, 
to rise in their places, to present their breasts to 
the enemy without calculating either his numbers 
or his stre ngth, to cover with their bodies the sov 
ereignty of 
combatting and casting down the usurper, every 
weapon from the law found in the code, to the pav 
ing stone picked up in the street 
daty was, alter having accepted the combat and 
all its chances, to accept 
miseries, to stand 
tor, his oath in | 
private si 
stroy ed, 
forget \ 
wound only 





Universal 


ART 


the people had been 


preset 





sworn as 


oath 


The second 


proscription and all its 
erect before the trai 
and, to forget personal sufferings, 


eternally 
rows, families dispersed, fortunes de 

hearts bleeding,—to 
feel for the future 
France; to cry aloud 


flections crushed 
and to 


the wound of 


urselves, one 


and incessantly for justice, and never to be ap 
peased, never to relent, never to be other than im 
lacable.—to seize the villainous crowned perjurer, 


if not with the hand of the law, at least with the 
pincers of trath, and reddening, in the fire of histo 
ry, every letter of his oath, brand these upon his 
forehead, 

“The writer of these pages is one of those who 
did not shrink, on the 2d of December, from the 
utmost effort to accomplish the first of these two 
great duties; in publishing this book he fulfils the 
second * - . * 

“It is time that the human conscience should 
awaken. 

“ Ever since the 2d of December, 1851, a success 
ful ambuscade, a crime odious, repulsive, infamous, 
unprecedented, considering the age in whichit was 
committed, has been triumphant, and dominant, 
erecting itself into a theory, boasting in the face of 
the san, making laws. issuing decrees, taking soci- 
ety, religion, domestic life under its protection, 
holding out its hand to the kings of Europe who 
accept it, and saying to them ‘my brother,’ or ‘ my 
cousin.’ 





the people, and to use as a means of | 


This crime no one disputes, not even | 


those who profit by it, who live by it, and who 
merely say that it y; not even 
who committed it, and who merely says that he, 
the criminal, has been ‘ absolved.’ This crime con 
tains within itself all crimes, treachery in its con- 
ception, perjury in its execution, murder and as 
struggle, spoilation, swindling, 
and robbery in its triumph; this crime draws after 
it an integral part of itselfi—the suppression of the 
laws, the violation of c inviolabilites, 


arbitrary S¢ questratio is, the confiscations of prop 


was ne he 


essary ; 


Sassination in its 


ymnstitutional 








erty, nocturnal massacres, secret shootings, com- 
missions supersed tribunals, fen thousand citt- 
zi s transporte lj rly thou and zens proscribed, 
sixty thousand families desolate and despairing. 
These things are patent, well- painful as it is to 
say it silence shrouds this crime; it is there, men 


see it, touch it, and pass on to their business; shops 


are opened, stock jobbers | rb, commerce, seate don 





her bales, rubs her hands complacently, and the 
moment might seem close at hand when all that 
has taken place will seem quite natural. He that 
measures out stuff does not hear the ell-wand in 


false measure that 
mmo lity does 

ind say, ‘Itis 
order ot things 


his hand say to him, ‘It is a 

governs. He that. weighs out 
not hear the 
lse weight that rules 


ac 
the ir Voice 


scales raise 


a liaise Strange 
truly, that has for its base supreme disorder, the 
negative of all right! equilibrium resting on in- 


iquity | 
Let us add—what for that matter is self-evident— 
s a malefactor of the 


description. 


that the author of this crim 


most depraved and lowes 


“At this moment, let all who wear a robe, a 
scarf. or an uniform; let all who serve this man, 
know, if they think themselves the agents of a 


power, that they deceive themselves; they are 





only the comrades of a pirate. Ever since the 2d 
December, there have been no fanctionaries in 
France, there have only been accomplice The 
moment has come when every one must render to 





himself an exact account, and must precisely un- 
what he is doing. 





hat it is he bas done, 


lerstand 




















Ch mes who arrested those whom the man 
ot ure and ] yal ne called ‘insurgents,’ 
arr the guardians of tl constitution. 

judg tried the combatants of Paris or the 
provinces, placed m the prisoner's bench the 
sustainers of the la T ff vho confined 
in the depths of the hold ‘tl ne ’ confined 
the defenders of the Republic and of the State 
The general in Africa who im soned at Lambes 
sa the transported men bending beneath a burning 
sun, shivering with fever, and hollowing out in the 
soil a furrow destined for t vraves—that gener- 
il sequestrated, tortured, mardered the men of 





rs, gendarmes, judges, 


are under fulland manifest forfeiture. Th y have 
before them more than innocent men,—heroes! 


more than victims,—martyrs ! 
Let them know this, an 
knowledge; let them at lea 
bolts, disincumber 
they have not the courage yet to grasp the sword. 


asten to act upon that 
break chains, draw 


iulks, throw open jails, since 





Come consciences, rise up! the time is come 
arise! 

“ Tflaw,right, duty, reaso1 nmon sense, equal- 
ity, justice, suffice not, uk of the fature! If re- 
morse be mute, responsibility should speak ! 


ad pre prietors, shake 
who, 


“ And let all those who lande 
} ' 


the magistrate by the hand; 
general, who, peasants, salute a gendarme ; let all 
those who do not from the hotel in which 
dwells the minister, from the house in which abides 
the prefect, as from a pest-house; let all those who, 
simple citizens, not beimg functionaries, go to the 
balls and banquets of Louis Bonaparte and see not 
that the black flag waves over the Elysée; let all 
hese in like manner know, that this class of op 
t 


bankers, iete a 


shrink 
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probium is contagious ; if they escape from mate- 
rial, they will not escape from mi rr al complicity. 
The crime of the 2d December be spat ters the “mM. 

“The nt situation, seemingly so calm 
the unthinking, is full of convulsion: be sure 
it. When public morality is eclipsed, a terrible 
darkness comes over social order. 

“ All security 


to 


pre S¢ 
of 


disap pears, a Il supports vanish. 











“Thenceforth there is not in France a court, a | 
tribunal, nor a judge, to render justice and pro 
nounce a penalty, for anything, against any one, in 
the name of any on 

“ Bring before the judicial bench a malefactor of 
any class: the robber will say to the judges, the | 
chief of the state robbed the Bank of twe nty five 


million of franes; the false witness will say to the 


judges, the chief of the state swore 
face of God and man, and that oath he has violated; 














the forzer will say, the chief of the state has arres 
ted, and ¢ ot ste against all law. the representa 
tives of the sovereign people; the swindler will 
say, the chief of the state got his election, got 
power, got the Tuileries, by swindling; the forzer 
will say, the chief of the state forged votes; the 
foot-pad will say, the chief of the state stole their 
parses from the Princes of Orleans; the first ban 
dit at the corner of a wood will say, the chief of 


the state shot, sabred, bayonetted, massacred pas 
sengers in the streets; and all together, swindler 
forger, false witness, foot-pad, robber, assassin, will 
add.—and you judges, you have been to salute this 


an oath in the | 


man to praise him for having perjured himself, to | 


forged, tocompliment 
praise him for 
for having murdered! 


him on having 


swindled, to 
him 


congratulate 
him for having 
plundered, to thank 

what can you say to us? 

“Surely, this is a sad state of things! to sleep 
under it would be an aggravation of ignominy. 

“It is time, we repeat, this monstrous torpor of 
conscience should end. It must not be after that 
fearful scandal, the triumph of crime, a still more 
fearful scandal, the indifference of the civilized 
worl 1, should be presented to mankind 

“If that were to be so, history would appear one 
day as an avenger; while from this very 
the wounded lion takes refuge 
just man, veiling his face in presence of the univer 
sal prostration, would take refuge in the immensity 
of his disdain. 





a * * * * » 

“Bat it will not be; men will awaken. 
“The oe book has for sole aim to rouse 
the sleepers. France must not even adhere to this 


government with the adhesion of lethargy; at cer 
tain hours, in certain place s, under certain shades, 
to sleep is to die. 

“Let us add that at 
strange to say, but none the 


this 
less true, 


moment, 
knows notof 


what took place on the 2nd December and subse 
quently, or knows it imperfectly, and this is her 
excuse. However, owing to the revival of gener 
ous and courageous publications, the facts are be- 


out. This book is destined to 
2 facts forward, and please Got 


light. It is impor- 


ginning to ooze 
bring some of thx 
to present them in their true 
tant that people 
M. Bonaparte is. At the present moment, thanks 
to the suppression of the tribune, thanks to the 
suppression of the press, thanks to the suppression 
of free speech, of liberty, and of trath,—suappressions 
which have had for one result the permitting M 
Bonaparte to do everything, bat which have had 
also, as another result, the nallification of all his 
acts withoat exception, including the indescribable 
scratiny of the 20th of December,—thanks, we 





say, to the stifling of all complaints, the darkening 
of all light, no man, no thing, uo fact wears 


its trae aspect or bears its real name; M. Bona- 
parte’s crime is not a crime, it is called a necessity ; 


should know who and what this | 


| terrible 
having | 


y hour as | 
in solitudes, the 


France, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 





the Little. 


M. Bonaparte’s ambuscade is not an ambuscade, it 


is called defence de l'ordre; M. B mnaparte’s rob. 
beries are not robberies, they are called measures 
of state; M. Bonaparte’s murders are not murders, 
they are called public safety; M. Bonaparte’s ae. 


are called 
if state; M 
diers of the 


malefactors. tl 
and conncil 


not 


senators, 


complices are 
magistrates, 
Bonaparte's 


rs ¢ 





adversaries are not the s 


law and of right.they are Jack Cades, demagognues, 
communists. In the eyes of France, in the eyeg 
of Europe, the 2nd December is stil] under a mask, 





This book is a hand issuing from the shade, and 
tearing that mask off. 

“Come, let us show up this triamph of order! 
let us lepict this government so vigorous, so firm, 
so well based, so strong, admired by rowd, 
with more ambition than boots, of scamps and 
beggars; sustained on change by F ould, the Jew, 
and in the church of Montalembert, the Catholic: 
esteemed by women seeking to sell themselves 
and by men wanting be prefects ; resting ong 
coalition of prostit tion; giving fetes; mal r car. 
linals; wearing white neck-cloths, kid g] ‘ 
Morny ; new-varnished, like Maupas; or bri 
up like Persigny; and all, rich, elegant ’ 
ous, sprung from a pool of blood. : 

‘Yes, men will waken! 

‘Men will rise up from that torpor which, to 
such a people, is shame; and when France doeg 


does open her eyes W he n she 
that which is 
recoil witha 
crime which 
d of which 


awaken, when she 
does distinguish, when 
before her and b her, 
shudder the moastrous 
had dared to e 48 ise her in the dark, an 
she has shared the bed. 

‘Then the last ‘h yur will toll ! 


‘Sceptics smile 


does see 


she will 


she 
‘side 


from 


and say, insistingly :— 


Hope nothing of the sort This government, 
you say, is the shame of France. So be it; bat 
this shame rises on Change Hope nothing, 
to live on hope you must be poets and dream 
Look round you: the tribune, the press, inte 





t, all that was t 


nas 


gence, speech, though liberty, 





vanished. Yesterday, these things were in move- 
ment, in life; to-day, they are all petrifaction, 
Well, every body is satisfie 2d with this petrifaction, 
everybody manages to do very well with it, to con- 
duct “basine ss on it, to live on it, as usual. Soc lety 
goes on, and plenty of worthy folks are delighted 
with this state of things. Why do you want to alter, 
to stop that state of things? Take our word for it, 
it is all firm, all solid; as the present is, so will the 
future be.’ 

“We are Russia, the Neva is fr zen over; 
houses are built uponthe ice, and heavy chariots roll 
over it. Itis no longer water, it is rock "P oul 
flock up and down this marble, which was once a 
river. A town is run up, streets are made, shops 
opened, people buy, sell, eat, drink. sleep, light 


u can do what- 
Laugh, 
W by, it 
Hurrah for 


fires on what once was water. Yo 
ever you please there. Fear nothing 
dance; it is more solid than ferra-firma 
sounds beneath the foot like granite. 
the winter! Hurrah fortheice! This will last till 
doomsday! And look up at the sky; is it day? is 
it night? what is it? A dull, wan light glares over 
the snow; why, the sun is dying! 


“No, thou art not dying, O, liberty! And one of 
these days, at the moment when thou es least ex- 
pected in the hour when theyshall have most utterly 
forgotten thee, thou wilt rise dazzling! thy rac diant 
face will suddenly be seen issuing from the earth, 
resplendent in the horizon! Over all that snow, 
over all that ice, over that hard, white plain, over 
that water become rock, over all that villeisous 
winter, thou wilt scatter thy golden shafts, thy ar- 
dent and effalgent ray! Light, heat, life! and 
then, listen! Do you hear that murmuring sound! 
do you hear that crackling noise, so wide-spread 
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It is the breaking up of the 


and so formidable! ing 
ice! itis the melting of the Neva! it is the river | 
resuming its course! it is the water, living, joyous 
and terrible, upraising the dead, hideous ice. and 


shattering it. It was granite, you said; behold, it 
shivers like glass! It is the breaking up of the 
ice. I tell you: it is the truth retarning, it is pro 
gress recommencing, it is humanity resuming its 
march, and uprooting, breaking to pieces, carrying 
off, and burying fathoms deep. and for ever, not 
merely Louis Bonaparte’s spick and span new 


Napoleon the Little. 


| he has 


empire, but the whole fabric and superstructure of | 


antique despotism. Look on these things as 
they are passing; they will never return, you will 
never again behold them. That half-submerged 
book is the old code of iniquity; that sinking stool 
the throne; and that other stool, standing on it, is 
the scaffold ! 

“ And for this immense engulfment, this supreme 
victory of life over death, what was needed? One 
of thy glances, Suan!—one of thy rays, O Liberty! 

* ” * * * * 

“Money, and with. money gross debauchery. 
Such were his means of action in his three enter 
prises at Strasburg, at Boulogne. at Paris. Two 
failures and a success. Magnan, who refused at 
Boulogne, sold himself at Paris. If Louis Bona 
parte had been defeated on the 2nd December, 
just as there were found on him, at Boulogne. the 
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From ahorde of pillagers, robbers,JackCades, assas- 
sins,demagogues! It wasnecessary to puta strait 
waistcoat on this lunatic, this France, and M. Bona- 
parte Louis was the man called specially by Pro- 
vidence to do it. Now France is imprisoned—diet- 
ed. on wholesome bread and water. bound hand and 
foot, properly humbled, and under safeguard; be 
easy all of 1 Master Bonaparte, resident gen- 
darme at the Elysée. answers for her to Europe; 
taken the thing into his own hands; this 
miserable France is in her straight waistcoat and 
woe be to her if she stirs! Ah! what spectacle is 
this? What dream is this? What night-mare is 
it? Ontheonehand anation first among nations, 
and on the other, a man, the last among men—yet 
res dotothatnation! What! 
der foot, he laughs her openly 





what that man d: 
he tramples her ur 


see 





to scorn, he flouts her, leaves her, repudiates 
her, insults her, scoffs at her! What! he 
says, there is only 1! What! in this land of 


France, where no man’s ear may be strack with 


| impunity, a whole people is to be ignominiously 


| a God in heaven, or no 


500,000 francs he bad brought from London, sothere | 


wouid have been found, at the Elysée, the twenty 
five milions taken from the Bank. 

“There has, then, been in France—one must 
needs speak of these things coolly—there has, then 
been in France, in that land of the sword, in that 
land of knighthood, in the land of Hoche, of Drouot, 
and of Bayard—there has been a day, when a man, 
surrounded by five or six political sharpers, prac- 
titioners in ambuscades, coup d'etat jockies, lolling 
in a gilded chair, his feet on the tender, a cigar in 
his mouth, has tarriffed military honor. has weighed 
it in the scales like acommodity,—as athing purch 
asable and selable--has putdown the general ata mil. 
lion, the private at a louis, and has said of the con- 
science of the French army,¢hat is worth so mach 

“ And this man is the nephew of the Emperor. 

For that matter this nephew is not proud: he 
accommodates himself, with great facility, to 
his adventures, adapts himself, without a grim 
mace, to the most degrading turns of fortune. 
Place him in London and let it be his interest to 
please the English government, he will, without 
hesitation, in the very hand which now seeks to 
seize the sceptre of Charlemange, grasp the trun- 
cheon of a special constable. If I were not Napo 
leon, I would be Vidocgqg. And here thought 
pauses | ; 

“And such is the man by whom France is gov 
erned! governed, do I say! possessed in full sov- 
ereignty ! 

“And every moment, and every day, in his de- 
crees, in his messages, in his harangues, in all 
these unprecedented imbecilities, which he parades 
in the Monitéur, this emigrant, so ignorant of 
France, gives lessons to France; and this knave 
tells France that he has saved her! Saved her! 
From whom? From herself. Before he came Pro 
vidence committed nothing but absurdities; God 


assaulted, and no word said! Oh! unuatterable 
shame! Each time that M. Bonaparte spits must 
very face be wiped! And can this last? Anddo 
ou tell me it will last? No! No! No! By all 


the blood that runs in all our veins, I tell you no! it 

If it did, it must be that there is no more 

longer upon earth a Franee! 
* * 


shall not. 


* ~ * * 
THE CONSTITUTION. 

“A rollof drums: Attention 

“<THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, 

‘¢ Considering that—all the restrictive laws on 
the liberty of the press having been repealed.—all 
the laws against band-bills and posting-bills having 
abolished,.—the right of public assemblage 


blackguards! 





been 


| having been fully reéstablished—all the unconsti- 


tutional laws, including martial law, having been 
suppressed,—every citizen being empowered to 
say what he likes through every medium of pub- 
icity, whether newspaper, posting-bill, or electoral 
meeting,—all solemn engagements, especially the 
oath of the 20th December, 1848, having been scru- 
pulously kept,—all facts having been investigated. 
all questions propounded and discussed, the merits 
of all candidates having been publicly debated, 
] that the slight- 
ainst the mean- 
lest enjoyment 


without the possibility of alleging 
est violence had been exercised 
f 


est citizen,—in one word, in the fa 






| of liberty— 


waited for him to put everything in order. At | 


length he came. For the last thirty-six years poor 
France has been afflicted with all sorts of perni 
cious things: that ‘sonority,’ the tribune; that 
uproar, the press; that insvlence, thought; that 
crying abuse, liberty: he came, he—and for the tri 
bune he substituted the senate ;—for the press, the 
censorship; for thought, imbecility; for liberty, the 
sabre; and by the sabre, through the censorship, 
through imbecility, and by the senate, France is 
saved! Saved! Bravo! and from whom, | ask again? 


“«The sovereign people being interrogated on 
this question: 

“Do the French people mean to place them- 
selves, bound hand and foot, at the discretion of M. 
Louis Bonaparte ? 

“+ Have replied YES by 7,500,000 suffrages (we 
shall speak again of these 7,500,000 suffrages). 
‘“*pROMULGATES THE CONSTITUTION OF WHICH 

‘*“HERE FOLLOWS THE TENOR? 

‘‘¢ Article 1. The Constitution recognises, con- 
firms, and guarantees the great principles pre- 
‘laimed in 17°9, and which are the foundation 6f 
the public rights of the French people. 

“** Article 2 and following. The march of events 
being impeded by the freedom of speech end the 
liberty of the press, they are superseded by the 
police and the censorthip, as well as by the seer st 
leliberations of the senate, the legislative body 
and the council of state 

‘** Article last. The thing commonly called hu- 


| man intelligence is suppressed. 


| 
| 


‘*< Done at the Palace of the Tuileries, January 


14, 1852. : 
**¢ Lours NAPoLEeon. 


‘** Seen and signed with the great seal 
“*E. Rovner, 


‘¢ + Keeper of the Seals and Minister of Justice.” 
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** This Consti ution, which loudly proclaims and 
confirms the revolution of 1789 in its principles and 
its consequences, and which merely abolishes lib- 
erty, has clearly and happily been infured int» the 
mind of M. Bonaparte, by an old provincial play- 
bill which we will here recall: 


Tuis Day, 
Che Erand Representation 
OF 


LA DAME BLANCHE, 


AN OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


Note. The music which would embarrass the 
progress of the action, will be replaced by a piquant 
and lively diulogve. 


THE SENATE. 


“© This piquant and lively dialogue is comprised 
in the council of state, the legislative body and the 
senate. 

“Is thera a renate then? Certainly. This 
‘great tody,’ this ‘ balancing power,’ this ‘ su- 
preme moderator,’ is even the principal splendor of 
the Constitution. Let us consider it for a mo- 
ment. 

“The senate! Well, it is a senate. Bat of 
what senate are you speaking? Is it the senate 
whose duty it sas to deliberate on the description of 
gauce wi h which the Roman Emperor should eat 
histurbot? Is it the senate of which Napo eon thus 
spoke on the 5th April, 1814: ‘A sign was an or 
der for the senate, and it always did m re than 
was required of it?’ Is it th same senate of which 
the same Napoleon said ia 1805: ‘The poltroo.s 
were afraid of displeasing me ?* Is it the senate 
which drew from Tiberius a similar exclamation: 
‘The wretches are greater slaves than I| require 
them tobe? Is it t.e senate which caused Ch-rles 
XII to say: ‘Send my boot to Stockholm.’ 
what ;urpose Sire ?’ demanded his minister. ‘To 
preside over the senate,’ wasthe reply. But let us 
not trifle. ‘his year they are eighty; they will 
be one hundred and fifty the next They monopo 
liza to themselves, in full plenitude, fourteen arti 
cles of the ‘ Constitution,’ from art cle 19 to article 
33 They are ‘the guardians of the public liber- 
ties ;’ their functions are gratuitous by article 22; 


consequent!y, they have from filteen to thirty thou- | 


sand trancs per annum. ‘T ey bave the peculiar 
privilege of receiving their salary, and the attri 
bute of not opposing the promulgation of the laws 
They are all illustrious per-onages.t Tris is not 
an abortive senate { like th:t of Napol on the 
uncle ; this is a 6 nd fide senate; the marshals be- 
long to it, the card nais belorg to it, M. Lebccuf 
belongs te it. 

** if asked, ‘what is your position in the coun- 


try ? the senate may reply. ‘ we are charged with | 


the pre ervation of publicliberty.” ‘Wha is your 
business in this city?” The clown demands ot 
Hariequin: ‘my business,’ replies Hark quin, ‘is 
to curry-comb th horse of bronze.’ 

‘**We know what is meant by esprit-de-corps: 
this spirit w ll urge the senate by every possible 
means to augment its power. I[t will destroy the 
legislative body, if it can; and if occasion offers it 
will compound with the Bourbons.’ 

‘*Who said this? The Ficst Consul. Where? 
At the Tuileries, in April, 1804 

*Thibaudeau. “ History of the Consulate and the Em 
pire.” 


Bonaparte’s “ Appeal to the people.” December 2, 1851. 


{ “The senate was an abortion; and in France no one | 


likes to see people well paid merely to make some bad 
selections.” Words of Napoleon ** Memorial from St. 


Helena.” 


‘For | 


+ “ All the illustrious persons of the country. Louis | 


the Little. 


““* Without title or authority, and in violation 
of every principle, it has surrendered the count y 
and consummated its ruin. It has been the pl y- 
thiog of high intriguers ; I know of no body which 
ought to appear in history with greater ignominy 
than the senate ” 

**“Who said that? The 
At St. Helena 

“* There is actually then a senate in the ‘ Consti- 
tution of January 14’ But, cantidly speaking, 
this is a fault ; for now that the publ c regimen has 
made some progress we are accustomed to see the 
pub ic highway better kept. Afier the Senate of 
the Empire we tad thous bt that no more senates 
would be shot like rubbish along the wall of Con- 
stitutions. 


Emperor. Where? 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE AND THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 

** There is also a council of state and a legislative 
body: the former joyous, well paid, plump, rosy, 
oily, and fresh, with a lively eye, quick ear, volu- 
ble tongue, and sword by iss si'e, with a portly 
corporation, a d belaced in gold; the levisiative 
body, pale, sad, an’ meagre inis silverlace The 
council of state comes and g es, e ters and exits, 
returner, rules, disposes, settles, decides, orders, and 
sees Louis Napoleon face to face. The legi-la ive 
body, on the contrary, walks on tip-toe, tumbles 
with its bat, puts a fioger on its mouth, smils 
humbly, sits on the corner of its cha’r, and speaks 
only when spoken to. Its words being naturally 
ubscene, the public journals are forbidden t» make 
the slightest allusion to them. The legislative 
body passes the laws and the taxes by ariicle 39, 
and when fancying i: has occasion f_r some ‘nstruc- 
tion, some detail, some figure, or some explanation, 
it presents itselt, hat in band, at the minitserial 
doorway to con-ult the ministers, an usher receives 
it in the anti-chamber, and, laughing io its face, 
gives it a fillip on the nose. Such are the duties 
of the legislative body. 

** Let us show how,in June, 1852, this melan- 
choly position drew some sighs from he sorrowful 
personages in it. The report of the commission 
vn the budget will remain in the memory :f m a, 
as one of ihe most heart rending master-pieces of 
the plaintive style. Let us repeat these gentle 
accents : 

*** Formerly, as you know,’ (says the legislative 
body,) ‘the,necessa:y comm nications on such cases 
existed directly between the commissioners and 
the ministers. It was to the latter they addressed 
themselves to obtain the documents indispensable 
to the discussion of affairs; aud the ministers even 
came personally with the beads of their several 
departments to give ver balexplanations, frequently 
suffivient to preclude the ne«essity of further dis- 
cussion ; and the resolutions come to by the com- 
mission on the budget after they had heard them 
were submit ed direct to the Uhawber. 

*** But now we can have no communication with 
the g vernment excep: through the medium of the 
| council of state; which, beiug the confidavt and 
the «rgan of its wishes, has alone the right of 
transmi ti g to ibe legislative body the documents 
which, io its turn, it receives from the ministers. 

*** In a word, for written, as well as verbal com- 
munication, the government commissioners have 
superseded the ministers, with woom, however, 
tocy must have a preliminary understanding 

‘*** With respect to the modifivations which the 
commissivn might wish to propose, whether by the 
adoption of amendwents presented by the deputics, 
| orfrom its own examination of the budget, th y 
must, before you are called upon to consiaer them, 
be sent to the council of sta e, there to u derge 
discussion. ; 

*** Toere—it is imp ssible not to remark it— 
those mod fications have no inverpreters, and no 
official defenders. 
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«* This mode of procedure appears to be derived 
from the constitution itself; ani if we speak of the 
matter now. it is solely to prove to you that 't must 
occasion delays in accomplishing the task im; osed 
up p the commiss on on the budeet.’* _. 

“Reproach was never so mildly uttered; it is 
jmpors ble to receive moe chastely and more 

racefully, woat M Bon parte, in bis autocrstic 
style calls ‘guarantees 0! calmness,’ + but what 


Moliere, with the license of a great writer, de- | 


nominates ‘kicks on the—’ t 

« Thus, in the shop where laws and budgets are 
manufactured, there is master of the house, the 
council of state, and a servant, the legislative body 
In virtue of the ‘Constitution,’ Who is it that 
appoints the master of the house? M Bonaparte 
Who nominates the servant? The nation. That 
ig as it should be. * * * * 

«“ With reference to this wo d budget an observa 
tion oc urstous. In this present year of 1852, the 
bishops and tt e judges f the Cour de Cassation § 
have 50 francs per diem; tha archbishops, th 
councillors of state, tha chief presidents, and th 
attorneys general, have each 69 fr.nesd i'y: t ¢ 


senators, the pre fec's, and the ge nerals of d vision | 


receive 83 francs cach per day; the pr: sidents of 
sections « f the Council of State 222 francs p:r day: 
the ministers 252 frances per day; Mons iga ur the 
Prince Pre-ident, comprising, of course, in his 
salary, the value of the royal residences, receives 
daily 44,444 francs, 44 centimes. The revolutio 

of the 24 December was made against the 25 francs 
of the deputies ! * ‘ 


* 


THE ADHERENTS. 


“Who are the: that flock round the establish 
ment? The heart sickens to think of it. 

“Ah! these rulers of the day, we who are now 
proscribed, we remember them when they were 
representatives of the people, only twelve mont! s 
back, passed and repassed them in the lobbies of 
the Assembly, their heads high, and their walk 
their air and their look of independence, indicated 
that they belonged to it. How oity and how proud 
they were! How tney placed their hands on their 
hearts while the y shouted ‘ Vive la Republique! 
and if some ‘terrorist,’ some ‘ Montagnard,’ or som 
‘red re happened to allude from the tri 
bune to the planned coup d'état and the projected 
Empire, how they vociterated to him, ‘you are a 
calumniator!’ How they shrugged their shoulders 


at the word senate !— The Empire now,’ cried one, 


iblican, 


‘would be blood and mire, you calumniate us, we 
shall never be implicated in such a matter.’ An 
other affirmed that he consented to be one of th 
president's ministers solely to devote himself to 
the defence 
third glorified the tribane}} as the palladinm of the 
country ; a fourth recalled the oath of Louis Bona 
parte, exclaiming: ‘Do you doubt that he 
honest man? F 

* * * * * * 


is au 


“These worthy dupes, we know them also; we 
have seen them in numbers on the benches of the 
majority at the Assembly. Their 
chiefs, skilifal operators, had succeeded in terrify 
ing them, a certain method of leading them 
wherever they thought proper. These chiefs, un 
able any longer to employ usefally those old bug 
bears, the terms Jacobin and sans-culotle decided 
ly too hackneyed, had furbished up the word dema- 
gogue. These ringleaders, trained to all sorts of 


Legislative 


* “Report of the commis-ion on the budget of the 
legislative body, June, 1852. 
Preamble of the Constitution. 
} See the Fourberies de Scapin, 
§ yourt of Appeal. 
| th place from which speeches are delivered in the 
Assembly. It is also used to signify liberty of speech. 


of the constitution and the laws; a| 
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schemes and mancuvres, availed themselves suc 
cesstully of the term ‘/a Montagne ;’ and agitated 
purpose this startling and magnificent 

With these few letters of the a phabe t 
formed into syllables and suitably accented :— 
Demagogues, Montagnar Partitioners, Com 
ists, and Red Republica 1S, they made wild- 
ft the simple. Th y 
had found the method of perverting the 
their ingenious colleagues to such adegre 


to good 


SOUVERIT. 





mut 
+. 7 « . I ‘ “o> } . 
fires dance belore the eyes 
bra ns ot 


> as to en- 





crust them, so to speak, with a sort of di 
wherein every of by the 


democratical writers and orators was found readily 


tionary, 


expression made use 


ty was fer 
epublic was ter 


translated. For insta 
WMHwiwve rsal 


good Was sSiD1Tersion, 





‘ , 
rorism, Sucialism was P 


; 
sacreé, the 


fraternity was mas- 


gospel was wth to the rich. So that if 


an orator of the Left should say, for instance We 








7 for the f and the abolition 
f ti] ' J * death. a cr wd of poor souls 
on tl » Right distinctly understood 4 to put 
é 2 to fre and sword, and inat clenched 
t r fists the orator. After such speeches, in 
‘ h the only questions had been of liberty, of 
universal pet ot prosperity arising from labor, of 





concord, and of progress, the representatives of 
that cate rOry which we have desiznated at the 
head of this paragraph were seen to rise in a state 


talready 





of alarm. uncertain whether they \ 
ined. and look for their he 
is to put into them 





vhether they still had hea 
“These poor frightened bei s made no diffical 
ty of giving in their adhesion to the 2nd Decem 


be ro The expression, : [ s Napol on has saved 





society,’ was invented specially for them 
' those eternal 
yal magistrates, those 
sheriffs, those eternal complimenters of the rising 
sun, or of the illamination lamp, who the day 
uad the conqueror, ro ind the tr 
round the master und his Mai sty Na 
he Great. round his Maiesty Louis XVIII ‘ 

‘and ‘his M jesty 


Then prefects, those 


mavors, those eter 








success flock r 
umpher 





poleon 
round his Majesty Alexander I., rou 
Charles X., round his Majest Louis 
round Citizen Lamartine, round Citizen Cavai 


round Monseigneur the 





ippe, 





' ) 
Prince-President, kaeeling, 
upon salvers the keys 


smiling, overHowing, beari , 
s the keys of their 


of their towns, and on their fa 
consciences. 
“ x x x * * 

The wedding of Gamacho is held atthe Els see; 
the spits are turning day and night before the joy 
ous fires; according to the bulletins published on 
the subject, which 
the ne 1e) consume there 
hundred and fifty pounds of meat; t ; 
will soon have one bandred and forty-nine kitchens, 
like the Castle of Scheenbrann; they drink, they 
—banquet at all the min 
ry school, banquet at 


be called the bulletins of 
dail i 


T 





w empire, 
, 
I 


eat, they laugh, they feast 
isters. banquet at the military 
the Hotel de Ville. banquet at the Tuileries, a mon- 
ster fete the 10th May, a still more monster fete 
| August; they 
dance, and in every sort of intoxieation- And the 
poor man,—the operator who is out of work, the 
outcast in rags, with naked feet, to whom 
summer brings no bread, and winter no fuel, 
whose old mother lies in agony upon a rotten mat 
trass, whose daughter walks the streets for a livli- 
hood, whose little children are shivering with hun- 
cer, fever, and cold, in the holes and corners of the 
Faubourg Saint Marceau, in the cock-lofts of 
Rouen, and in the cellars of Lille,—is he thought 
of? What is to become of him? What is done 
for him? Let him die like a dog!” 








the 15th swim io all sorts of abun- 





| 
| Speaking on the two profiles of M. Bo- 
| naparte, “corporalism” and “ Jesuitism,” 
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—represented by “ Montalembert, who 
does not believe in France, and Saint 
Armaud,. who does not believe in God,” 
Victor Hugo says of the Dictatcr who 
enjoys at once the snuff of the corporal 
and the incense of the Romish priest: 


“To enjoy and to live well, we repeat, and to 
budget; to believe nothing, to take 


consume the I 
t once two 8a 


advantage of all; to compromise a 
cred things, military honor and religious faith ; to 
stain the alter with blood, and the standard with 
to make the soldier ridiculous, and the 


holy water; 
that vreat 








priest ferot ious ; to mix up with 
political swindle Which he calls his power the 
Church and the nation, and the couscience of the 


Catholic and the patriot. This is the system ol 
Napoleon the Little. 

Ail bis acts, from the to th 
most peurile, from that which is hideous to that 


which is ridiculous, are impressed with th 


most enormous 


is double 


stamp. For instance, national solemnities are tire 
some to him. The 24th February and the 4th 
May; they revive disagreeable or dangerous 
tecollections, which, at fixed periods, obstin 


An anniversary 1s an introder 





ately ret 
we will therefore suppress anniversaries Se it 
so. We will keep but one fete. our own W on 


But with one fete only how are 
er party and 


well. 


derfully 
»s to be satisfied 


two partis ?—the sold 






priest party. The soldier party is Voltairian. 
Where Canrobert smiles Riancy grimaces, Ww hat's 
tobe done? You shall see Your g igulers 


trifles. One fine 
sreafter there 
15th 


are not embarrassed by such 
morning the Moniteur declares that he 
will be no more than one national fete—the 
August On this a_ semi-official commentary 
arises; and the two masks of the Dictator speak. 
Phe 15th Augast, says the Ratapou mouth—Saint 
Napole y! The 15th August saysthe 7'ar 
Holy Virgin! On one 


m's da 








tufie mouth, the fete of the ’ 

side the 2nd December puffs out its cheeks, mag 
nifies its voice, draws its reat 8 abre and exclaims— 
sacrebleu, zramblers! Let us cele ate the birth 


Napoleon the Great! On the other, with 
downcast eyes, it signs the cross, and muambles— 
‘My very dear brothers, let us adore the sacred 
heart of the Virgin Mary. The govern 
ment is figured by a blood-stained hand, which 
dips a finger into holy water. 

» * * » * . 


day ot 


present 


rom an unpublished work, entitled the “ Crime 


of December 2nd,” By Victur Hugo 


Extract f 


, hypocritical, 
which 


“ But this government, this horrible 
and stupid government—this government 
makes us hesitate between a laugh and a sigh,— 
this great universal suffrage and this little univer- 
sal suffrage, the first naming the president, and 
the other the legislators; the little one saying to 
the great one: Monseig accept these millions 
and the great one saying to the little one: Be as 
sured ¢ of my conse le ralion for yo ,—this Senate,— 
this Council of State—whe ce do they all spring ? 
Good Heavens!’are we already gone so far that 
it is necessary to remind the reader of the source ? 

‘Whence springs this government? Look! the 
source is running and is steaming still! It is 
blood ! . 

“Ah! the question is horrible. but is it possible 
that we have forgotten this? 

Is it possible that,—because we still eat and 
drink; because the coachmakers’ trade is fiour- 
ishing; because you, navigator, have work iu the 
Bois de Boulogne; because you, mason, gain forty 
sous a-day at the Louvre; because you, banker, 


rneur,. 


the Little. 


| have made money by the Austrian metalics, or by 
a loan of the house of Hope & Co.; because the 
titles of nobility are restored; because a person 
can now be « alled Mousie ur Le Comte, or Ma lame la 
Duchesse; because religious processions traverse 
the streets on the occasion of the Fete-Dieu; be. 
cause people take their pleasure; because they 
are merry ; because the walls of Paris are covered 
with bills of fetes and theatres,—is it possible 
that because this is the case, men lorcet that be- 
neath are lying corpses? 

Is it poss ble that because 

have been to the ball at the Ecole Mititaire,—be-. 
cause they have returned home with dazzled eyes, 
aching heads, torn dresses and faded nosegays,— 

throwing themselves on their couches, 

g of handsome ot- 


men’s daughters 





because, 
they have fallen asleep dreamin 
ticers,—is it possible that, because this is the case, 
we shouid no longer remember that under the turf 
beneath our feet, in an « grave, ina deep pit, 
inexorable gloom of de ath, there lies a silent, 
fearful crowd; a multitude of human be- 
ines, already a shapeless 3 mass, devoured 
by the worm, con tion, and begin- 
ning to be confounded with the e at around them— 
a multitude of human beings, wh ight, existed, 
and loved—who had the right to live, and 


murdered? 


»bscure 


in the 





ice-co 





bec ome 


sumed by corruy 


worked 
who were 

‘Ah! if men recollect this no longer, let 
it to the 


Sle« pers 


minds of those who are thus forgetful! 
awake! The dead are abo 
before you. 

THE CRIME. 

* ~ * * ¥ * 
finished, Louis Bonaparte, 
was seated with his elbows on a table and his feet 
upon the fire-dogs, before a large fire, turned his 
head half round on the back of bis chair, and, with 
the most phlegmatic voice, aud without any appa 


1 
who 


‘After he had 








rent emotion, invariably answered in the four fol- 
lowing words: ‘ Qu execute mes ordres,’ (let 
my orders be obeyed.) The last time that 


ret entered the room in this manner 
with bad news, it was nearly one o'clock. He 
himself has related these details, in honor of 
his master’s calmness. He told the prince that 
the barricades in the centre of the town still held 
out, and were increasing in number; that on the 
Boulevards the cries of ‘Down with the dictator,’ 
(he did uot dare say, ‘Down with Soulouque,) and 
hisses every where hailed the troops as they passed 
by; that before the Galerie Jouffroy an adjutant- 
major had been pursued by the crowd, and that at 
the corner of the Cafe Cardinal a captain of the 
staff had been torn from his horse. Louis Bona- 
parte half rose up from his chair, and looking tixed- 
y at the General, calmly said to him: H 


General Roug 


| ‘Very well, 
let Saint-Arnaud be told to execute my orders.’ 

“What were these orders ? 

“We shall see. 

“We pause here to collect 
the narrator lays down his pen witha kind of agony 
and hesitation. We are approaching the abomin 
able events of that mourntul day, the 4th; we are 
approaching that monstrous fact from which arose 
the success of the blood-stained coup-detat. We 

are about to unveil the most horrible thing premed- 
itated by Louis Bonaparte: we are about to re 
veal, to narrate, and describe that which all the 
historiographers of the 2nd December bave con- 
'cealed; that which General Magnan carefally 
omitted in his report; that which. 


our strength, and 


even at Paris, 
the place where these things were witnessed, men 
scarcely dare to whisper to each other. We are 
about to enter on the horrible. 

“The 2ud De .cember is a crime covered with 
| darkness,—a closed and silent coffin, but from the 
| cracks in which blood is oozing 
* Let us new lilt the coffin Nid. 
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«“ From an early hour io the morning, for here--- 
aod we especially point : ut the fact---there is most 
incontestibl: proof of a premedita ed plan; from 


an early hour in the morning, -trange notices had | 
been posted up at the corners of all he streets; we | 
have copied the e notices, and our readers must 


rem mberthem. During sixty years that the can 
nons of revolutions have, on certain days, b omed 
through Paris, and t' at the government, “hen me 
naced, has had recourse to desperate measures, 
n thing tad ever ben seen like these notices 
Thep info med he inhabi'ants that all cro«ds, no 
matte’ of what kind, would be dispersed by armed 
force, wi/hout any previous warning whatever. | 

Pa is. the metropolis of civilizati n, people do not 
easily b lieve that a ma- will push his crimes to 
extrim ties ; an’, therefore, these notice: had been 
look:d upon as a mevns of intimidati n that was 
hi*eous and savage, but, at the same time, almost 
ridiculous. 

“The pub’ic were wrong These notices con- 
t ined tee very germ of Louis Benaparte’s plan 
They were ser ously meant. . * 

* A little after one »’clock, a quarter of an hour 
after the | st order given by Louis Bonaparte to 
General Roguet, the whole length of the Boule- 
yards, from the Madeleine, was suddenly covered 
with cavalry and infantry. 

““*The troops were laughing and t lking,’ says 
one witness, Another w tness says, * The soldie 
had a strange lo k about the».’ Most of them 
were leaning v pon their muskets, with the butt-end 
upon the grouod, and seem d nearly falling from 
fatigue, or something else One of those ol 
accust med to read a soldier’s thoughts io bis eyes, 
Genera! aid, as he passed the Café Friscati, 
‘They are drank.’ 

“There were now some indications of what was 
about to happen. 





mous proclamations of the morning had announced, 
the b tchery com enced from the Theatre «f the 
Gymnase, to the Bains Chinois, that is to say the 

hole length of the richest, the mos: fr que .ted, 
and the most joyous Boulevard of Puris. 

‘The »vrmy commenced shooting down the 
people, with the muzzles of their muskets actually 
tovching them 


“It was a herrible moment; it would be impos- 


sible to devcribs the cries, the arms of the people 


« flivers | 


“At one moment, when the crowd wa: cryi’g 


to the troops, ‘ Vive la Republique!’ ‘Down with 


Louis B maparte!’ one : f ihe flicers was beard to | 


say, io alow voice, * Ce i va tourner @ la eharcute- 


rie!’ (This will become a pork-batchery ) 
* * * * * * 

“The +h ps were shut, as wers also almost al 
thewndow . There was, however, : ne window left 
- on an upp r story in the house at the corner 
of the Rue du Sentier 
mere spectators w re still«n the southern side of 
the stree’. It was an ordi ary crowd and nothing 
more, men, women, children, ad :1ld people whu 


looked upon the languid attack and defence of the | i 1 
| was goirg with his wife to dine «t his own house in 


b.rricade as a sort cf sham fight 

“Tois barricade served as a spec acle until the 
moment arrived fur making it a pretex¢. 

“The soldiers had been sk rmishing in this 
manner, and the defenders of the barricade return- 
ing their fire for about a quarter of an hour, with- 
out any one being wounded on either side, when 
suddenly, as if by the agency of electricity, an ex- 
traordinary and terrible movem nt was observed in 
the infantry first, and then in the cavalry. The 
troops suddenly faced abut 

“The historiographe 8 of the coup d'etat have 
asserted that a shot, directed against the soldiers, 
was fired ‘r m the window which had remained 
open at the corner: f the Ruedu Sentier. Others 
say that it was fired from th» top of the house at 
the corner «t the Rue Notre-Dame de Recouvrance 
and the Boulevard Poissonnié-e. 
others, it was merely a pistol sho fi ed from the 
roof of the lofty house at the corner of he Ru: d 
Mazsgran. The shot is contes ed 

“ However this may be, all of a sudden, as we 
have said before, the cavalry, infantry, and artil 
lery, faced towards the dense crowd upon the 
p vement, and hen, without any one bei: g able to 
astign a reason fur it, unexpectedly, without any 
Motive, without any p evious warni. g, as the inta 


The principal mass of | 


| be and his wife fell down 


According to | 


| cati and the spot where | stood.” 


ra sed towards heaven, their s arprise, their horror; 
the .rowd flying in all directions. the shower of 
balls falling on the pav: ment and bounding to the 
roofs of the + ouses, corp‘es covering the rvad ina 
single mome»t, young men falling with their ciga s 
still in their mouths, women in velvet gowns shot 
lown dead by the long rifles, two booksellers killed 
on their own thresho d. without t' eir having k/ o4n 
what offence they had committed, shots fired down 
h- cellar holes and kil ing any one, no matter who 
happened to be below, the Bazaar ridd ed with 
shel s and balls, the Hotel Sallandrouze bombarded, 
ortoni’s carried by assault, hundreds of corpses 
«tretcbed upon the Boulevard, and a torrent of 
blood in the gutters of the Rue de Richelieu 

* * * x * 

** We shall not print the names of the witnessrs, 
an? we have said why we shall rot do so, but the 
reader will easily recognise the sincere and poignant 
accent of reality in every account we give. 

** One witness fays: 

***{ had not taken three steps on the Boulevard, 
before the troops, which were defili g past m 
suddenly stopp d; and facing about towards the 
south and levelling their muskets, by an instan a- 
neous movement, fired upon the affrighted crowd. 

““* Tee volleys of mu«ketry continued uninter- 
ruptedly for tsenty minutes, while now and then 
the cannon wa heard booming above the din. 

***In order to give an idea what were the kind 
of people on whom the troops fired, | cannot do 
better than mention some of the persons assembled 
in the sh P 

‘* * There were several women, two of whom had 
been out in the neighborhood to buy provisions for 
their dinners, —a little lawyer’s clerk whohad becn 
sent out on an errand by his master,—two or th ee 
frequenters of the Bours:,—two or thiee houre- 
owners—and several workmen, in wretched blouses, 
or without any at all. One of the unheppy beings 
who had taken refuge in the shop produced a deep 
impression on me. He was a man of about hirty, 
with light bair, and wearing a grey paletot He 


the Kue Montma re, when he was stopped on the 
Boulevards by the troops that were passing along. 
At the very beginning, at the first discharge, bo: h 
He rose, however, but 
he : ad no longer his wife on his arm. His despair 
cannot be described. In spite of all we could say, 
he begged and pra ed that the door might be 
opened for him to run and lock for bis w fein he 
midst of the grape-shot that was sweepirg the 
streets It was al that we could do to keep him 
with us for an hour * ° 7 

** All of a sudden we see, coming down fr°m the 


| direction of the Boulevard Poissoniere, a sheet of 


fire, which gains ground and extends rapdly I 
can vouch for the fact that, before this discharge 
commenced it had not been preceded by any report 
of fire-arms, and that not a single shot bad been 
fired fr m any of the houses between the Café Fras- 

‘This image ‘sportsmen and game’ is the one 
which immediately suggests itself to the mind of all 
those w:o beheld this horrible proceeding. We 
met with the same simile in the testimony of an- 
other witn se :— 

“-* * * At the end of my street, and I know 
that the same thing was observed in the neighbour- 
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ing ones a3 well, we saw the Gendarmes Mobiles 
with their muskets, and themselves in the position 
of sportsmen waiting for the game to rise, that is to 
say, wth their muskets at their shoulders, in order 
that they might take aim and fire more quickly.’ 

*** Another witness rays: 

“* At the end of the Rue Montmartre as far as 
the fountain, a space of about sixty paces, there 
were sixty bodies of men and women, both of the 
upper and lower classes, children, and young 

. > 
girls. F Z = ‘ a 

**<*{t is proved, it is beyond the possibili'y of 
doubt, it cannot re denied, it is as evident as day, 
that on Thursday, the 4th December, 3851, the ur- 
offending inhabitants of Paris, the inhabitants who 
were not in any way mixed up with the fighting. 
were mown ‘own without warning, and missacred 
merely for the sake of intimidation, and that it is 
not possible to attsch any other intention to Mon- 
sieur Bonararte’s mysterious command :— 

*** Let THEM EXECUTE MY ORDERS ” 

***< The most horribl: amusements were mixe ‘up 
with the massacre. The Tirailleurs de Vincennes 
hai estab! shed themselves at oneoft e barricades 
on the Bovlev rd that they bad carried by assault, 
and from thence they exercised themegelves in shoot 
ing at persons who were passing at a distance 
From the neighbouring houses, su h hideous dia- 


the Little. 


| ing 


logues as the following were beard: ‘{[ bet I will | 


bring that fellow down.’—*I bet you won’t.’—‘ | 
bet [ will.” And then tee sh t followed. It was 
easy to know if the per‘o: fell by th roar of laugh- 
ter which accompanied his fall. Whenever a wo- 
man passed, the officers cried out: ‘Fire at that 
woman ; give ber a tovch!’ 

*** This was one of the orde’s. On the Boule- 
vard Montmartre, where the bayonet was gr atly 
in requisition, a yo ng captai. of the staff cried 
out: * Prick up the women !' 

*** One woman with aloaf under her arm, thought 


+ 


she might cross the Ruz: Saint-fiacre. A tiralleur 
shot her down 

*** Matters were not so bad as this in the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau A woman cried, ‘ Vive 
la Republique!’ she was merely whipped by the 
soldiers. But let us return to the Boulevards 

*** One of the pa sers by; a huissier, was struck 
by a ball aimed at his forehead; he fell upon his 
hands and knees, imploring mercy! He received 
thirteen more balls ia his budy. 
a miraculous chance, not one of his wounds was 
mortal. The ball which strack his forehead tore 
the skin, and then passed round the skull without 
fracturing it 

*** An old man of eighty-four years of ave was 
found concealed somewhere or othe’, brought before 
toe steps of the Prophete, and shot; be fel 


* * * - 7 + 


*** On the pretence that shots had been fired at 
the troops, the latter entered ten or tw: lve houses, 
at hazard, and dispatched with their bayonets every 
one they found. In all the houses on the Boul- 
evard, there are metal pipes by which the dirty 
water runs out into the gutter. The soldiers, 
without knowing wherefore, took a feeliog of mis 
trust and disliky to a certain house, closed from 
top to b ttom, silent and sad, and which, ike 


all the houses en the Boulevard, seemed uninhab- | 


ited, so silent wasit They knocked at the door; 


the door was opened and they entered 


afterwards there was seen to flow from the mouth | 


of the m.tal pipes a red, smoking stream. lt was 


blood. 


In the courtyards of some houses, even the 


horses and dogs were shot. 
- * - + * * 


*“©* When the butchery was ended,—that js to 
say when night had completely set in, and it had 
began in the middle of the day,—the dad bodieg 
were not remove: they Were 80 numerous: that 
thirty-three of trem w re counted before a single 
shop, that of M. Barbedien e. Every space of 
ground left open in the asphalte at the foot of the 
trees on the Bou evard; was a reservoir of blood. 
‘The dead bodies,’ says a witness, ‘ were piled up 
in heap?, one upon the other, old men, children, 
persons in blouses an paletots, all collected pell- 
me 1, in one indescribable mass of heads, arms and 
legs.” 

* # # * * 

**A poorold man, with white bair, was lying 
stretched in the middle of the road with his um- 
brella at his side. His elbow almost touched a 
young man in patent leather boots and yellow 
gloves, who lay extended with his eye-glass stillin 
hiseye. Ata few paces’ distance, with her head 
upon the pavement, and ber feet in the road, laya 
wowan of the lowcr classes, who bad attempted to 
eseape, wih her child in her arms. Both were 
ded; but the mother still tightly grasped her 
child.’ 

” ~ * * * x 

**¢ When all was finished, Paris came to see the 
sight. The people flocked in crowds to the scenes 
of these terrible occurrences ; no one offered them 
the least obstruction. This was what the butcher 
wanted. Louis Napoleon has not done all this to 
hide it afterwards. 

“© * About eleven o’clock at night, when the fires 
of the bivouacs were lighted up, M. Bonaparte al- 
lowed the troops ‘o amuse themselves. It secmed 
as if some Fate-de-Nuit were being given on the 
Boulevards. The soldiers were laughing and sing- 
ing, as they threw into the fire the fragments of 
the barricades. After this, as was the case at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, money was distributed 
among them. Let us hear what a witness says: 
‘I saw, at the Porte Saint-Denis, an officer of the 
staff give two hundred fra cs to the chief of a de- 
tachment of twenty men, with these words: ‘the 
Prince ordered me to give you this money, to be 


| distributed among your brave soldiers! the marks 


He survived : by } 


An instant | 


of his sa isfaction will not be confi_ed t) this’ 
[ach soldier received ten francs. 
* * * » * « 

*-* Another witness says ‘ The officers broke the 
rolls of louis d’or as 7f they had been so many sticks 
of chocolate ’ . 

~ ** The sentinels only allowed women to pass; 

whenever a man made his appearance, they cried 
out: Aw large! Tables were laid out in the bi- 
vouacs, and officers and soldiers were drinking 
round them The flames from the braziers were 
r flected upon all these joyous countenances. The 
corks and the tin fvil off the campagne bottles, 
floated on the top of streams of blood. From one 
| bivouac to the other the soldiers exchanged loud 
cries and obscene jokes. They saluted each other 
| with exclamations of ‘ Long live the gr+nadiers!’ 
‘Long live the lancers!’ and then added, - Long 
live Louis Napoleon!” Daring all this time the 
|ear was strack with the clinking of glasses, and 
the crash of broken bottles. H re and there, in 
the shads, might be seen women, with a taper of 
| yel ow wax or a lantern ia their hands, wand ring 
among the dead bodies, con emplating on» after 


““*A captain, wih his eyes starting from their | the other their pale faces, and seeking a son, & 


sockets, cried out to the soldiers: 
A chief of battalion voeiferated: ‘ Eater the houses 
and kill eve y one!’ 


*** The troops killed, for the mere sake of kill- | 





‘No quarter!’ i father, or a husband 


* * * * * * 


“* Let us hasten to corclude these horrible de- 
tails. 
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“¢The next day, the fith, somethi g terrible | bilte, jeweller, 63, Boulevard Saint-Martin, killed 


wassee. inth cemetery of Montmartre. 
** An immense space that, up to that time, hed 
remained unoccupied, wa- turned to accouut, for 


the temporary interment of some of those who hed | 


been massacred. They were buried with thei: 
head above ground, in order thet their relations 
might recognise them Most of them had also 
their feet abo e ground, with only a little earth 
upon their breasts. The crowd fivcked to the 
spot, the sightseers pu hed you about as you 
waiked in the midst of the graves, and, at times, 
you felt the earth giv ng way beneath your feet: 
you were walkicg on the stomach of some corpse 
You turned round ard beheld a ;air of boots, of 
sabots, or of women’s thoes; wh le, on ‘he othe 
side of you, was the bead, which the pressure of 
your weight on toe body caused to move. 
: * * * * > 

“* The massacre was but a n ean 
intimidation 

“* Was this end attained 2? 

see Yes 


; the end was 


“** jmmediately afterwards, as early as the 4th 
December, the ublie excitement was calmed 
Paris was stupificd. The voce of indigna’io 
Which bad been raised a: the coup d'etat, wa’ sud- 


denly hushed att:ecarnage. Matiers bad assumed 
an appearance completely unk:cown in history 
People felt th t they had to deal with one whore 
nature was upknown 

“Crassus bad crushed the gladiators; Herod 
had slaughtered the infants; Charles IX. had ex 
terminated the Iluguenots; Peter of HKussia, the 
Strelitzes; Mehemet Ali, the ‘iamelukes; Mab- 
moud, the Janissaries; while Danton bas massa 
ered the } rizoncrs ; Louis Napole on ba 3 just discov 
ered a new sort of massacre—the maseacre of pass 
ers-by. 

“- [his massacre eaded the struggle There 
ae times wh n what should exarperate a people, 
strikes them with &rror. The population of Paris 
felt that a ruffian had his foot upon its vbroat. 

** From this moment, ia spite of all the ¢ffurts 
of the committees, of the republican representa 
tiver, and of tLeir corageous allies, thers was, save 
at Certain po nts only, such as the b rricade of the 
Pevit Carre u, for instance, where Denis Lussoubs, 
the broth r of t e representative, fell so bervically, 
naught but a slight effurt of resistance, wi: ich 
more resembled the convulsions of despair than a 
combat All was finished 

** The n: xt day, the 5th, the victorious troops 
paraded on the Boulevards A general was seen 
to shake his naked sword to the peo} le, and was 
heard to exclaim: ‘There is the republic for you!’ 

7 * * * * . 











SINISTER QUESTICNS 
‘** What was the number of dead ? 
parte, conscious of the advent of history, and im 
aginiog bata Coaries |X can extenuate a Saint 
Bartholou ew, has published as a document of yin- 
dicat oO , a statement which is called *: flicial,’ of 
the deceased persons. Inthis * Alphabeticat List, 
you will meet with such items as these: *‘ Adde 
bookseller, 17, Bou evard Poissonniere, kiled in 
doors; Koursiea, a child seven years aud a hal! 
old, killed, Rue Tiquetonne; Belva', 
maker, 10, Rue de la Lune, killed in-doors; Co- 
quard, proprietor at Vire (Calvados) killed, boul- 
tvard Montmartre; Debaecque, merchont, 49, 
Kue du Seutier, kil:ed in-dours; De Convercelle, 
florist, 257, Rue Saint Denis, killed in-doors; La- 


cabivet- 


* The functionary who drew up this list, is, we know 
a learned and accurate statistican; he prepared his state 
meut honestly, we have no doubt of it. tHe has } 


ly stated what was stated to him, and what he was {e1 


mitted to see, but what was concealed trum him was be- 


yond his reach, 


Louis Bona. | 


in-deors; Monpelas, perfumer, 151, Rue Saint 
Martin, killed in-doors; Mdlle. Grellicr, bouse- 
keeper, 29, Faubourg Saint-Martin, killed on the 
Boulevard Saint-Martin; Madame Guillard, bar- 
maid, 77, Faubourg Saint-Denis, killed on the 
Boulevard Saint Denis; Madame (Garnier, confi- 
dential servant, Boulevard Bonne Neuvelle, killed 
on the Boulevard Saint-Dene; Madame Ledaust, 
house keeper, 76, Passege du Cwire, at the Mor- 
gue; Frargois } cel, weistcoa'-maker, 20, Rue des 
Fosses, Montmartre, died at La Charite; Count 
Poninski, gentleman, 32, Rue de la Paix, kiled on 
the Boulevard Montwartr M 


; ladame Ra o1seorn, 
dress-maker, died at the National Hospital; Med- 








ame Vidal, 97, Rue du Temple, died at the Hote'- 
Deu; Madame Seguin, embroideress, 240, Rue 
Saint Martin, died at the hespita) Beaujon; Mdlle. 
| Seniac, shopwoman, 196, Kuc du Temyle, died at 
the bospital B avjon; Thirion de Montauban, 


proprictor, 10, Rue de Lancry, killed at bis cwn 
doo , €tc, e1c. 


** Tu be brief, L 


parte confesses, in this 

state paper, one hundred and ninety-one Murders. 
** As we have already seen, > witness dep 

‘I cou: ted in that ple thirty-three bodies ;’ 


eed : 


an- 





other, at a different part of the Boulevard, eaid 
‘we counted eight en bodies within a tyacecf be- 
twee. twenty and twenty e yard ;’ a third per- 


‘there were 
jistance of sixty 


said : 


vy 

sop, speaking of avot!l spot, 

upwards of sixty bodies within a 

yards” The auther, s» long threatened with 

death, told us ourselves: ‘] saw myself upwards of 
: 








| eight hundred dead bodies lying along the beule- 
vards ” 

‘*Now think, compute how many you require of 
battered brains, of breasts uttered t Care-shot, 
literally to cover with i half-a-mile of Boule- 
vards " Go you as went ti wives, ihe isters, the 
daughters, the wailing m ake a torch with 
you, plunge into that dark r ght, feel on that 

| ground, ‘cel along those wals, pick up these 
¢ rpses, interrogate the ph cms, and then reckon 


| part, 1U was 


| eecr 


| 


if you can 

‘«The massacre a'ong the Boulevards was only a 
{: llowed by the summary fasillades and 
t executions. 


‘One of the witnerses, whom we have que stioned 






atked a mejor in the Gendarmerie Mobille, who 
had distinguisted himself in these buteheries: 
‘Come, tell us the igure? Was it four hundred 2 


The man shock bis bead * Wasiteight hundred \’ 


‘Say twelve hu ‘said the cflicer, ‘and you 
would still fall short.’ 

‘At this present hour, nobody knows ex:ctly 
what the 2nd Deccmber was, what 1t did, what it 
dared, whom it killed, whom it buriid The very 
morning of the crime, the newspaper offices were 
sealed up, and their liberty suppressed by Louis 
Napoleon, that man of silence end darkness. 

‘One of the unbappy s whom the Man of 
the 2.d of December transformed into execution- 
ers, relates with horror, aud beneath his breath, 
that in a single nib 





he number of people s 





was put lessthan eight hur dred! Leuis Bon parte 
hastened to dig u grave in which ehtomb his 
crime—a few shoveifulls of earth- a sprinkle of 


oly watcr—all vas over, and above 
now dances he [mperia mun mer! 

** Add to this Africa; add Guyane ; 
rocities of Bertrand, vt Caurebert, of Lepin. tse, 
of Martinprey ; the shij-luads of women sent off 
the representative Miot drag- 
ged from castmate to. asemate; lusts chuoked with 
a hu dred and tfty captives, bene»th a tropical 
sun, with coniusio of ranks, with filth, vermin, 
aud where all these innocent patrivts, the.e ho.est 
people perish, f r from their he wes, in fever, in 


that grave 


add the at- 


y Generai Guyon ; 


| misery, ip horr r, in despair, acd wring ng their 


hands. Behold all these unhappy men banded over 
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to gendarmes, hound two by two, piled up together | 
in the lower d cks of the Magellan, the Canada, 
the Duguesrlin, cast avong tne convicts of Lam- 
besea aa! Csyenone,n t knowing whati in‘e ded 
them, and ignorant of what they bave done. 

* * * + * - 

** Add to these the hunting after men among the | 
villages, t e battue of Viroy, in the mountains : f | 
Lure: Pellion’s battue in the voods of Clamecy, 
with his fifteen hundred men; order restored at | 
C-est—out .f two thousand insurgents, three hun- 
drad slain; columns moving inalldirections Who- | 
ever stands up for the law, sabred and shot: at 
Marseilles, Coarles Sauvan exclaims, ‘ Long live 
tre Republic!" A grenadier of the 54th fires at 
him ; the ball enters bis side, and comes out of bie | 
belly. Vincent (of Bourges), is asgistant to the 
mayor: as a magistrate he protests against the | 
coup detat; ‘hey track him through the village,— | 
he escapes,—he is pursued,—a borse soldier cuts off 
t* of his fingers with his sword,—another cleaves | 
his head,— he f lis,—they remove hin to fort Ivry 
before dressing his wounds. Heisanod man of 
seventy-six. | 

* * * * * * 


***T have made some good eaptures,’ writes 
Commandant Viroy from Saint Lt enne ; ‘1 have 
shot, without stirring, eight pe suvs, and am now 
in p.rsuit of the leaders in the woods.’ At Bor- 
deaux, General Bourjoly enjoins the ¢ iefs of the 
mobile columns to ‘have immediately shot every | 
persone ught with armsin hishauds’ * . 
At Entraios, eighty prisoners are taken; one of | 
them escapes by the river, he is fired at, strack by | 
@ ball, and sinks under the water; the rest are 
shot Ciriaens contemned to deathon the se ffuld 
by the judicial janissaries of the courts martial :— 
at Claw: cy, it was Millelot, Jouannin, Guillemot, 
Sab tier, »nd Four; at Lyons, it was Couriy 
Romegal Bress eux, Fauritz, Julien, Roustain 
aud Gran, assistant tothe ma orof Cliouscat ; at 

onipellier, seventeen were left to suffer for the 
affair of Bed rrievx—these were Mercadier Le!- 
pech, lenis, Andre, Barth+z Eridou, Pierre Ca - 
riere, Galzy, Calas (called the cowkeeper), Gardy, 
Ja ques Pages, Miche Hercule, Mar, Venue, Frie, 
Maiaterre, Be -umont, Pradul, the six last bei zg 
luckily ¢ ntums ious; and at Montpe lier four 
vere, Choumac, Vidal, Cadelard and Pages 
What was the crim of thesemen? Th ir crime? | 
Why, it is yours, f you are a god subject; it is 
wine, [, who write tuese lines; it is that «f obedi- 
ence to the Ll0th article in the Cons itution ; it is 
an armed resistance t Louis Bonaparte’s ovtrage ; 
aud the court orders that the «xevution shall tate 
place in the usual way on one of the public -quares 
Besiers, «ith respect to the fo :r last, and, 10 the 
case ot the other eventeen, in one of the +quares 
at Bedarrieux The Monitleur avn unces iv; ! ut 
the Moniteur, it istrue, aan -unces, at the same 
time, th t the service of :he last ballat the Ta 1- 
eries was jerfurved by three bundred stewards, 
habited in the liveries prescribed by the ceremonial | 
of the old imperial house 

“The refugees from Swi zerland crosed the 
frontier in »rme, passed over the Rhone, near Ap 
glefort aud « ntered the departmentot Ain. Char- 
let j ined their rauks 

* * * * * 4 


ot 


‘At Seyssal. the little troop fell in with some 
custom-house cflicers. ‘The latter voluntary or 
misled a complic sof he covp d'etat, offered to re 
vist their parsage A confl co ensued, one of the 
officers was killed, and Ch rlet was made prisoner. 

* The covp d:tat brought Charlet to a court- 
martial 

. * . * * » 

«On the 29th Jane last, at break of day, the 

town of Belley saw a dismal sight. The scaffold | 


| that | was once a Bona ar ist!’ 





Napoleon the Little. 





had started up out of the earth at night, and stoed 
inthe middle of the pu’ lic square. 
The inhabitants when they met looked pale, and 


| asked each other—‘ Have you seen what there is in 


the squ-re?’ ‘Yes,’ * Who is it for? 
“1s was for Char et 
‘** The sentence of death had been deferred to M. 
Bonaparte ; it had slus bered a long time at the 
Elysee ; there was other bus ness to attend to; but 
one fine mo:ning, after a lapse of seven months, all 
he world havir g forgotten the cor flict at Seysse), 
the custom-bheu-e ¢flizer who had been killed, and 
Charlet bims If, M. Bonaparte, wanting most 
likely to put sume event between the 10th May 
and the fustiva! of the 15th August, had signed the 
warrant of execution. 
* *k * * > * 


** Whilst they were s‘rappipg bim to the plank, 
he looked up at the knife, saying:—‘ Whe! reflect 
Then, raising his 
eyes to Heaven, he exeliimed, ‘ Long live the 
Republic!’ 

*- The next moment his head fe’l. 

* * * . * * 


“To do thi, seven months after the strif, 
coolly, wit ut necessity, as an omission you atone 
fo , as a duty you fu fil, this is terrible, this is the 
perfect thing; it carries along vith it a look of 
equity whi h ;erplexes the conscience and makes 
hb: nesty -budder 

** Look at this terrible picture, which compre- 


| hends the whole case; here are two wn, a work- 


ing man anda prince. The prince commits a crime 
and is borne into tbe Tuile ies; the working man 
oes his duty, ani be ascends the scaffold Who 
set up this working man’s scaffold? It was the 
prince 
** No, this man does not reflect, h> has bis wants, 
his whims, avd they must be sat sfied They are 
the longiogs ot a dictator. l vlimited power would 
be flat and tasteless wi hout this seasoniny. Come, 
ea off Charlet’s head. and those others; B naparte 
is P ine P esident cf the French Republic; Bona- 
perte has 16,000,900" of revenue, 44,0C0 f anks a 
day 24 cooks in hs bousebold, and as many aides- 
je-camp; he has the right of chase in tbe parks of 
Saclay and Saint-Quintin; in the foress «f 
Laigne, Ourscamp, and Claremont; in the woods 
of Coampagne and Barbeau; he has got the Tuil- 
eries, ihe Louvre, ihe Elysee, Rambouil'et, Saint 
Cloud, Versailles, Compregne ; he hus his imperial 
box at every theatre, a joyous festival and music 
every day; M. Sibour smiles upon him, and the 
Viarcbioness of Doug'as takes his arm to enter the 
bill-ro m: buc ail this is n-t enough; he must 
have the guillotine co boot; some blood baskets 
must b+ mixed win his hampers of champegne 
**On! hide we our faces wit both hacd-! this 
gbast y butche’ of the law and justice, scill had 
his apron round his waist and his hands in the 
emoking bowels of the constitution, his feet in the 
blood of the slaughtered laws, when you, judges, 
«hen you, magistrates, representatives of the la &, 
supporters of the Right ? But I pause, | shall 
meet you hereafter ith your b ack robes and your 
red robes, ink-e lered and blood colored; | shall 
meet chem again, too, and having once chastised, 
wil aga» chascise —those chiefs of yours, those 
¢ vilian bullies of the conspirator—Baroch , Suin, 
Royer, Mongis, Rouher, aod Troplong, d-serters 
of the law, «ll those names which can no longer 


| sig'nify any'bing, ur lees it be the intensity of con- 


tempt compatible with he name : f man 


Speaking of the vote of which he ex- 
poses the delusion, and in which Louis 
Napoleon pretends to find absolution for 
his crime, he says: 
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“Simplicity, mere simplicity, I insist 
0 it : : ; 
‘The bandit of the Abruzzi, with his 
scarce washed hands and still bloody fin- 
gers, goes to as sk absolution of the priest; 
—you, you have asked absolution through 
a vote, only you have forgotten to confess 


yourself. You have said to that vote— 
‘Absolve me!’ with the pistol at its 
head. 


“ Desperate wretch! To absolve you is, 
you say, “‘ beyond the ordinary attributes 
of popul: uw power,’—it is beyond all 
human power. 

“Hear me: 

“ Nero, who had invented his society, of 
the tenth of December, and who, as you 
have done, used it to applaud his come- 
dies, and even—like you—his trage dies, 
well—Nero having p jierced his mother’s 
entrails with dagger-wounds—might he. 
too. have convoked his universal suffrage. 
which bore this further likeness to your 
own, that no licence of the press embar 
rassed it. Nero—Pontiff and Emperor, 
—surrounded by priests and judges pros- 
ternated low. might —placing one of his 
bloody hands on the still warm body of 
the Empress-mother, and, raising up the 
other towards heaven—have taken all 
Olympus to witness ‘that he had not 
shed this blood? and adjure /7s universal 
suffrage—to attest in the face of gods and 
men that he had not slain this woman 
His universal suffrage—working pretty 
much as yours does, in the same light and 
with the same liberty—would have affirm- 
ed by seven million five hundred thousand 
voices, that the Divine Cwsar-Nero, Pon 
tiff and Emperor, had done no hurt to 
that woman dead before him. But learn 
that, nevertheless, Nero would not have 
been thereby absolved. One voice would 
have sufficed—one single voice: the most 
humble and obscure, rising in the pro: 
found night of the Roman Empire and 
shouting in the darkness, ‘ Nero is a par- 
ricide”’ ‘for echo—the eternal echo of hu- 
man conscience fore ‘ver to repeat, from 
people t 0 people and from age to age, 
‘Nero has slain his mother !’ 

“Well, that voice protesting through the 
gloom is mine. I denounce aloud and— 


do not doubt it—the universal conscience | 
‘ Louis | crowd rushed on the wretch. and tore out 


of hum: anity repeats with me, 
Bonaparte has assassinated France ! 
Louis Bonaparte has killed his mother !” 


| Master. Cadi, 


1A voice 
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“ Now, will Mr. Bonaparte be or not be 
Emperor? <A pretty question! He is 
Bey, Dey, Soldan, Grand- 
Khan, Grand-Lama, Grand-Mogul, Grand- 
Dragon, Cousin of the Sun, Commander 
of the Faithful, Shah, Czar, Sophi and 
Caliph. Paris is no longer Paris, it is 
Bagdad with a Giafar called Persigney, 
and aSchehezerade hazarding decapitation 
every morning and called the Constitu- 
tionel newspaper. 

‘Mr. Bonaparte can do as he pleases 
with property, family and person. If 
French citizens wish to know the depth 
of the government into which they have 
fallen, they need only ask themselves 
these questions. You Judge, he tears off 
your gown and casts you into prison. 
What then? You Senate, Council of 
State. or Legislative Body, he takes a 
shovel and he aps you into a corner. What 


then? You house-owner, he confiscates 
your country house and your town-house, 
with its court-yard, stables, garden and 
fices. What then? You father, he 
takes your daughter; you brother, your 
sister; you citizen by force—your wife 
What then? You passer-bye, your face 


blows your brains out 


W hat then? 


displeases him, | } 


with a pistol ait goes home 


This done, what would result from it? 
Nothing—the newspapers would simply 
say. ‘ That the Prince-President, aeccom- 


panied by a single aid de camp, took yes 
terday in the Champs Elysee his acecus- 
tomed airing, in an open carriage drawn 


by four horses, ridden by two postillions’ 
—That is all . c . ° 

* There is aman in Europe on whom all 
Europ: horror. This man 
devastated L iubnedy set the gallows up 
in Hungary, and flogged a woman under 
the fatal tree from which her strangled 
son and husband dangled. The harrow- 
ing letter in which she tells the tale, and 
says,'‘ My heart is turned to stone,’ is 
still in all men’s recollections. Last year 
this man visited England as a tourist, 
and being in London, the fancy took him 
to walk into a brewe ry —the bre wery of 
Barclay & Perkins. There lie was known. 
eried, ‘It is Haynau!’— It is 
Haynau, repeated the brewer’s men, and 
there fearful uproar. The 


looks with 


ensued a 


his infamous grey hairs by handsfull, spat 
in his face and turned him out of doors. 










“ Well, this old epauletted bandit—this 


Haynau—who bears still on his dishon- | 


ored cheek the mighty buffet of the Eng- 
lish people—is announced as being invited 
‘by His Highness the President-Prince 
to visit France.’ 

“Tt is but just—London spurns, Paris 
owes him an ovation. So be it—we shall 
be there. Haynau was hailed with hisses 
and maledictions at Perkins’ brewery, he 
gather flowers in the brewery of 
Antoine. 


rr »S 
goes to 


“The Faubourgh St. Antoine will receive | 


the order to be on its best behavior. The 
Faubourgh St. Antoine—mute, 
less, impassable—will see pass through 
its old revolutionary streets——one in a 
French uniform, the other in Austrian 
regimentals, Louis Bonaparte, the butcher 
of the Boulevards, arm in arm with the 
woman-flogger, Haynau! * . . 
“ Never mind, History has hold of him 
“ Let it not, however, flatter Mr. Bona- 
parte’s vanity to be siezed hold of by 
History, and ‘if—as really one is tempte d 
to believe—he makes to himself any illu- 
sion as to his value as a political ruffian. 
he should abandon it. 
‘Let him not imagine that because he 
has crowded horrors upon horrors, he will 


ever hoist himself up to the altitude of | 
We have, perhaps, | 


great historic bandits. 
been wrong here and there in this book to 
compare him with them. No, this man 
notwithstanding his great crimes, is mean. 
He will never be but the nocturnal 
strangler of liberty, he will never be but 
the man who made his soldiers drunk— 


not with glory; like the first Napoleon— | 
| who. of his five wives slew three 


but with wine. He will never be any- 


thing beyond the pigmy tyrant of a great | 
indi- | 


peop ile, The whole calibre of the 
vidual is inconsistent with greatness, even 
in infamy. Buffoon as Dictator, as Em- 
peror he will be grotesque. This will 
finish him. His destiny will be to raise 
a shrug of the shoulders from mankind. 
But will he on that account be punished 
severely? No. Contempt takes 
nothing from anger. He will be ridieu- 
lous and hideous: that is all; and History 
will crush whilst mocking him. 
“ From this position no excess of indig- 
nation can raise him. Great writers de- 


less 


lighting to chastise great tyrants, some- 
times exaggerate a little the proportions 
of these to render them more worthy of | 





Napoleon 


motion- | 


Note 
Here is P hillip called the good as the Fu: 











the Little. 


their wrath; but what would you haye 
the historian to do with such a person. 
age ? 

“ What, but drag him by the ear before 
posterity? The man once stripped of his 
success, the pedestal gone, the dust-clouds 
cleared away, the Sinsel. the trumpery and 
the huge sabre taken from him—the ‘little 
atomy ‘left shivering and naked there— 

can anything be conceived more pitiful 
and wretched ? 

“ History has its tigers. 
undying kee pers of wild show 
nations this i impe rial menagerie. Tacitus 
alone—the mighty showm: :n—has caught 
and i impr isoned e ight or ten of these tigers 
in the iron ¢ ages of his style. 

‘Look at them! The »y are terrible and 
superb; their very spots are a portion of 
their beauty. This one is N imroud, the 
man-hunter—this Busiris, the Egyptian 
tyrant—this Phalaris, who burned men 
alive in his heated bull of bronze to make 
it bellow—this Assuerus, who scalped the 
Macchabees and roasted them alive—this 
Nero, who fired Rome wrapping 
Christians up in wax and bitumen, light- 
ed them like toreches—this is Tiberius, the 


Historians, the 


beasts. 


and 


| man of Caprea—this Domitian—this Car- 


acalla—this Heliogabalus. This other 
one is Commodus, who has this merit more 
in infaney, that he was Marcus SO 
These are Sultans, those are Popes. 
amongst them the tiger Bone 


son 


ries were called the Eumenides. Here 


'is Richard the Third deformed and sinis- 


ter. 
truding stomach is 


Here, with his broad face and pro- 
Henry the Eighth, 
—of whom 
he disembowelled one. Here is Christian 
the Second, the Nero of the North, and 
Phillip the Second, the Demon of the 
South. 

‘They are terrible. Listen to their 
roar. Examine them minutely, one after 
the other. The historian drags them be- 
fore you, furious and fearful, to the cage’s 
edge, opens for you their jaws, shews you 
their tusks, and points you out their 
is 3 


claws. You may say of each, 
royal tiger. And in fact they have all 


been taken upon thrones. History ex- 
hibits them through centuries. It takes 
care that they shall not die, it tends 
them, they are its tigers. 

« It does not mix them up with jackals. 
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It puts and keeps apart the unclean {called a pickpocket by the English pa- 


beasts. and will shut Mr. Bonaparte up 
with Ferdinand the Seventh, of Spain, 
and Ferdinand the Second, of Naples, in 
one cage with the hyenas 

“ He is.a little of the ruffian, and a good 
deal of the rogue , 
through him the needy adventurer, who 
in England lived by shifts. Slipshod be- 
neath that purple mantle, his actual suc- 
cess, his triumph, his Empire, and his 
present inflation, cannot help him. WNa- 
oleon the Little—no more—no less. 
Truly, the title of this book is fitting. 

«The baseness of his vicesis hurtful to 
the grandeur of his crimes. How other- 
wise? Peter, the cruel, massacred, but 
did not steal. Henry the Third assas- 
sinated, but did not swindle Timur 
trampled young children under his horse’s 
Mr. Bonaparte has ex- 
terminated women and old men upon the 
Boulevards—but he did not lie 

* Hear the Arab historian 

“Timur-beg, Saheb-Keran (master of 
the world and of the century, Lord of 
the planetary conjunctions), was born in 
1335. He massacred a hundred thousand 
captives As he was beseiging Siwas 
the inhabitants, to mollify him, sent to 
him a thousand little ehildren, bearing 
each a Koran its head. He caused 
the sacred books to be taken from them 


hoofs—much as 


on 


with respect, and crushed the little chil- | 


dren under the hoofs of his horses. He 
used seventy thousand human heads to 
build up, with stone cement and brick, 
the towers at Herat, Sebzvar, Tekrit, 
Aleppo and Bagdad. ‘He hated false- 


hood, and his word, once given, was trust- | 


worthy 

“Mr. Bonaparte is not of such a stature 
He has not that dignity which mingles 
with the ferocity of the great western and 
Oriental despots. He is wanting in Cesa- 
rian amplitude. To shew well, and to 
hold a place amongst the illustrious tor- 
turers of mankind during tht last four 
thousand years, one’s acts must not cause 
the mind to wander between a General of 
Division and a performer on the drum in 
the Champs-Elysees—one must not have 
played the special constable in London— 
one must not have submitted with down- 
cast eyes before the peers of France, in 
court assembled, to the humiliating con- 


There peeps always | 


pers—one must not have been on the 
verge of a debtor’s prison at Clichy— 
and, in short. the man must not be mixed 
up with the scamp 

* a * - * * 


at least, can say, we 
teenth centary, that the age in 


3ut we men of the nine- 


which we live is 








not Job's dunghill However de ep may be the 
shame of the present, 
* * a © « * 
“Let us proclaim aloud, let us proclaim it i ir 
defeat and fall—this is the great 
«“ This age proclaims the sovereignty of the citi- 
zen, and the inviolability of life; it crowns the peo 
pie, and consecrates ma 
# - * % #: x 
“Tn art, it has every kindof genius; writers, ora 
tors, poets, historians. publicists, philosophers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, mMusiclans—majesty, grace power, 
force, splendor, co our, form, St) le I my I 1 
in the real and ideal. it asps the double effulvence 
of the new and beautifa ] ice } h 
es miracles; makes an ex s cotton, 
a horse of steam, an operat pile 
a messengor of the electric fluid, ¢ of ¢t 
sun; and waters itself with subterranean streams, 
till able to warm itself from th’s certral fires 
it opens on the two intinites two windows—the tele 
scope apon the infinitely reat. the microscope uyon 
the infinitely litthe—it tind ! rst abyss, stars 
aud in the second, insects, wv 1 tod's is- 
tence to it. It annihilates space, t e, and sufter- 
ing; writes a letter trom Paris to London, has an 
answer inten minutes; and cuts a man’s lee tt 
while he sings and smiles. 
* * > * * ~ 
“«And in this centary.’ says Victor Hugo, ‘in one 
lay—from night till mora absur hasb i 
ssible, and setup itsrule. Al! t was axiom 
has become Chimera All that was t S 
ing fact. What? the most brilliant concourse of 
humanity—the most splendid march of thou — 
the most formidable series of events—such as no 
Titan could have controlled, no Hercules have tarn 


ed aside—the human flood i 


with the French billow 1 x in advance ts 

current—civilization, progress, intellligence, revo- 

hution, liberty—hbe has sim ly stopp them short. 

He !—this masque, this dwa St m of Ti 
' 


berius, this nonentity 
“And you believe that all thisis? You imagine 


that this plebiscilum, this « st n of 1 } Ww 
not what day in January, is! ’ That this Sen- 
ate, this Council of State, this Levislati , 
ex.st? You fancy that there is a lacquey ralled 
Rouher, a valet called Tropion Lt eunut ce d 

|} Baroche, and a Sultan—pasha—mas - d 
Louis Bonaparte ? 

* Do you not see that it is all « era! Do vou 
not see that the second of De nberisn but 
a vast delusion—a pause—an interlade—a sort of 
working curtain, behind which God, that marvel- 
lous artificer, is preparing and constructing the 
last, supreme, triumphal act of the French Revo 
lation! You look bewildered at the curtain—at 
this one’s nose and that one’s epaulettes, and at 
the huge sword of a third—at those belaced « 
Cologne venders whom you call generals, at th 


| 
| 


| poussahs you call mayistrates—at those men you 


call senators—at this mixture of caricatures and 
spectres—and you take them for realities! 

* But you donot hear that hoarse sound yonder in 
shade? You do not hear a step that comes 
and goes? Yon do not see that curtain stirred by 


' 
the 


tempt of M. Magnan—one must not be the breath of Him who moves behind it?” 


OL. XXXI.—NO, 1V 
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“ Transla- 


tors, Traitors’ —says the Italia. in prove rb 
In rendering portions of a book so miser- 


ably mutil 


ae in the 


London translation, 


we make no apology for abstinence from 


remark, 
allotted to 
but, 1 


DPnpD 


CHAPTER 


THE 


which must trench upon the space 


such awriter as Victor Hugo: 


UBLI« 


Cit 


JEROAC( 


IAN 


JHIO: 


Signora rose from her 


nevertheless. we cannot take leave of 





our reader without reminding him, that jp 


judging of this work he should re me mber 


that it was written for the sole purpose of 
rousing the French people, and i 


as well calculated to carr; y out that object 


as anything they will ever hear, 


18, perhs aps, 


till sum- 


moned ¥ the iF ast ds ay by the Arch: angel’s 
trump, which wakens uy thedead and juick 





SKETCHES.—CONTINI 


OR, 


VI.—CONTINUED. 


chair, and 


taking the maiden by the hand, led 
her before a picture representing Santa 
Madalena pouring a vase of oil over the 
feet of the Lord, and directing the girl’s 


attention to it, 
‘How much would 
Sienor, 


said ° 


yo 


Jesus Christ. 


A 


ive 
a single suffer- 
to be as devoted to 


to spare 


him as that 


” quickly replied Carlotina, 


our 
ing, and 
great saint ?” 
6¢ My | ife 
“ Vour li 


lif 3 does 


not belong to you, but 


to God, consequently your life amounts to 


nothing.’ 
*¢ What 
What 


then ; 


” said the young girl. 
? what is that held by woman 


as the most precious of all gifts, as an un- 


appreciable 


sacred thai 


“T do not know,” 


treasure, 
1 life itself >”? 


girl, tremb ling r lest she should understand. 


ce M: ark iB) 


a malicious 


’? exclaimed the Signora, 
mark ! ( ‘arlotina, you 


glance, ‘ 


must have that man’s secret, 


Adrian’s secrets. 


with 


I mean your 


On that condition alone 


can you save your soul from hell, and as 
your ‘soul is still more precious to you than | 





THE 


dearer, and more | 

said Madalena. 

replied the young 
I ne young 


|} your 


honor, 


stand me, { 
am well inf 
against the ( 
our Lord 


with § 


ROMAN 


sacrifice 
than to endanger your soul.* 


TATION, 


PATRIOT. 


blessed, and your 


told your 


‘arlotina. x 
med on tha 
ord, as 


Jesus Christ. 
by whatever means may be necessar ry, and 
aint Madelena, 
memory 


Vo 


Adrian to come 


your 


honor 


our lover, 


Y 
| 
i 


is to 


sav. 
Get his 


ur hame 


rather 
Y ou under- 
and | 
oint, is plotting 
against 


4 


secrets 


d 


will b 


cherished. 


, 
i 


and see you this 


evening, so vou have every chance to dis- 


from him 


all that is 


cover 
know. I will be here to-morrow.” 
“¢ Mother, mother, don’t leave me,” 


the young 


girl with emotion, 


on 


important to 


a 


seeing 


that the Signora had opened the door, and 


was ready 
| never 
alone.’ 


to 
received 


oro 


‘¢ Tell him,”’ 
am engaged, and will see him in the even- 


ing. 


from speaking 


Good bye. 


*In a 


meetir 


| Sess a secret.” 


lg. 


said the Signora, 


[ 


out. 


Adrian 


le ‘ave 


You 


while 


you, 


know that 
L was 


“ that I 


My presence would prevent him 
my dear, 


Mind your duty, and, above 
all, don’t forget that you must has Adri- 


Ie of 


Jesuits 
Chieri, Piedmont, father Roothan. 
eral of the order, exclaimed: “ 


held in the 


the 


city of 
actual gen 


We must not recow 
at any cost, whenever it is necessary for us to pos 


(Abbot Leone, p. 102.) 



















oo we 





-_ 


a 


her 
ler- 
1] 
ing 
inst 
rets 
and 

be 


T 


i 
this 
dis- 
t to 
said 
eing 
and 
that 
was 


rat I 
ven- 

him 
lear, 
bove 
\ dri- 
it y of 
| gen: 


recoe 


o pas 


a 
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an’s secrets or renounce for ever my affec- 
tion, your own saly ation, and your hope of 
saving ¢ him from perdition.’ 

In thus saying, the Signor a retired, and 
before getting out of sicht made a sign of 
friends hip t 0 the young girl. Her 
Rly hidden 


form 


from view by the ti 


was quic , rn 
of the lane behind the hotel, whilst Carlo- 
tina, disn vbw by the ee uttered by the | 


Signor: 1, conte mplated, in a sort of intel- 
lectual stupor , the abyss ol ’ inf: amy ope nly 
» her by one 


respect as a alee and to cherish as 


recommended t she used to 


a mother. 
“ Well!” said to he 


rself the mistress of 


the ‘‘ Angel of the Field.” in walking to 
her residence, ‘‘ well! I have not lost my 
day : -morrow the secrets of the Young 


Italy society will be mine! then the hours 


of happiness will strike, and love will 


oe the door of my most cherished hopes 
Yes! mine,” said with pride the vain 
landlady, ‘‘ yes! mine, that is to say, to 
the church ' to the church? is it really 
her interests which make me act as I do 
now? Oh! my heart! on don’t beat 


so quick, lest thou shouldst betray me! 


Art thou not the accomplice of my thoug] its 


and actions? But what! dost thou not 
command me, and am [ not thy slave: 
Silence, my heart! silence! Remain yet 
awhile hidden in the obscure prison whence 
thou deceivest the world! The day of 
thy triumph is not far! The hour when 
thou mayest appear in all the pomp of 
public honors, and the greatness of for- 


wr at hand ! 
Yet and thou will have reached 
the appex human glory and felicity! 
Then power, that lever of the world, will 
be at ous ¢ ymand, and pe ople will wor- 
ship the idol of my 


tune, is n¢ Courage, my heart! 


‘ 4y ° 
an eiort 


gold D dr ‘ams. ”? 


CHAPTER VIi. 


PURCHASE OF A YIELDING CONSCIENCE, 

In one of the 
said that Lord Minto received, at the mo- 
ment he was ste p ping into the carriage , a 
message from the hands of a boy. We are 
how going to retrace our steps and ex- 
plain the nature and contents of the mis- 
sive, its ori gin, and how it happened it was 


handed to him at that very moment. 


‘ | 
previous chap ters we have 
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When the Signora Savini had left the 
young Carlotina, she went through the 
many tenements of the hotel, to a lit- 
tle lane, along the line of which, were 
several doors communicating from the 


neighboring court-yards. There she met 
her husband, face to face, as he was just 
stepping out of one of these doors. 

The figure of Signor Savini was, contra- 


| ry to its usual expression, full of good 
humor and smiles. He held a little 


folded paper in one hand, whilst the other 
plunged into his pocket seemed to be em- 
ployed in securing something still more 
precious, 
Instead of takin 


] 


g another way than the 
one followe 


ni 

.d by his wife, a thing which 

the peculiar syste m of affection he bore to 

his better-half, generally induced him to 

do, he advanced with a satisfied air to meet 

her, and with the most 

nance he could assume, } 

paper ina parallel line 
stretching his 

he exclaimed : 

‘ Carissima Madalena, 
Here is a note for you. After 
few words, the tenderness of which 
istonished him, perhaps as much as they 
stonished his “d abruptly. 


} Ay) 
Signor Savini habit of long 
aw 
sentences. 


agreeable counte- 
held the folded 
with his hose, and 

then arm straigl ht-forws ard, 
‘ ecco une letter- 
ina BP r te,’ 
these 


wife, he stop 
had not the 


Roses ook the a and he rea 
gia upon the supel 1 mm, she read 
To Lord Mint be de- 
immediately.’ ; 

Jeronimo,” said the Signora, in call- 
a little boy about ten years old, who 
was catching flies at the window of the 
parlor, ‘‘ come down.” 

The lad, rather than e down by 
the safer route, jumped from the window, 
about twelve feet hich mn and in @ moond 
was near his padrona. 


words 
livered 


to 
ing 


Ome 


‘ Who are the two gentlemen who came 
out here this morning ;’’ asked the Signo- 
ra. 

‘Who? Ciceroachi 

‘No 


two fore 


r eplied the boy. 
you silly creature ; I speak of 
I : those who came two hours 
£0, are they now?” 

‘Ah! Signora, you mean the two glum 
sind as stiff as wax candles, and holding 
their heads as if the y had thorns in their 
cravats ; they are just going out, shall I 
call and tell them to come ?” 

‘ No ; take this paper first, and run af- 


ig iers 
re 


ago whe 
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ter them. 
tumble down: what a little 
said the Signora, on seeing 
ing as an arrow from a bow. 
‘*- He is the best of all our servants,’ 
muttered her husband, as an echo to her 
words and sentiments. 
‘Can you tell me, 


rogue he is,”’ 
the boy start- 


sir Thy 


since I saw you, and how it is that you are 
in possession of this letter 7” 
“ T am willing to tell you anything and 
everything, replied the landlord of the 
“p, 1ngel of the Ield,” “with so much 
pleasure that it will be between us a re- 
newal of those tokens of confidence I had 
formerly the happiness to inspire you with, 
and which have been for years and years 
declining, Gevlining always, not on my 
side, but on yours,”’ adde d, with a sigh, the 
plump a 
“ Well, sir, let us se 
still dordey ct it or not.” 
«| will not go far to prove to you that 
Iam so. Apart from the present event I 
could say that I did not remain until now 
without being at least partially aware of 


» whether you are 


your connection = certain personages | 


my acknowledged political faith prevented 
me from seeing ; andif I have kept silent 
about them, it is because it entered in my 
calculation to be so, and not for want of 


eyes, as you might imagine.” 
‘¢ Bless me, sir, [ would never have 
believed you to be so sharp! Can you 


tell me how far your knowledge in that 
matter extends, and what information 
you gained from so fine a discovery ?’ 


‘“‘It is unnecessary to pierce me with | 


your ironic tongue since your eyes have al- 
ready shot through me,”’ re p lied the host, 
reminded in that moment of the gallantry 
of his better days. ‘* As to your question 
it is perfectly useless to answe ryou since my 
reserve and silence have j just been rewarded 
now. What is past is past; my heart is 
too full of gratitude not to ‘forget the sad 
moments of trial 1 have experienced to 
bring about the present result, and gather 


the reward of my sacrifice, or, as you call 


it, of my discovery.” 


*‘Tfambiguous language and sententious | 


parables are a part of your discovery, I 
warn you that I don’t want to hear it,” 
said the Signora, with an impatient move- 
ment of the shoulders. 


Take care, don’t loose it, do not | 


? asked the Sig- | 
nora, abruptly changing the subject t of | 
their conversation, ‘“‘ what has happened 
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*€ Don’t be so fast, my dear Madalena.” 
replied her husband. “My recent dig. 
coveries are but a part of your own his- 
tory,” added he, with a twinkling of the 
eye; ‘consequently I will not relate it to 
you, except however, the last chapter that 
you ‘don’t know, and that you would be 
sorry not to know.” 

“Yes! Jet us see that last cl hapter, 
Signor?” replied the Signora, somewhat 
stung with the raillery of her husband. 
“ But I warn you, if the part you oce upy 
| in it, is as ridiculous, as that you are play- 
| ing just now, it is better for you to keep 


it, as you have kept the rest you 
know what I mean . . under gi- 
lence ” 


** You know my dear, that I have lived 
long without noticing your sarcasms, and 
that I intend to do so, still a while.” 

“ Well!’ retorted the impatient wo- 
man, vexed at seeing the immoveable cool- 
ness of her husband ; “ will you keep me 
still longer standing here for the mere 
pleasure of listening to your impertinences, 
or will you tell me, at once, and without 
idle what you have. to 
communicate to me 

‘““T proceed immediately to th: at part of 
the for conversation,’’ answered 
Nicolo Savini, with the same gravity. wi 
was. as you know, I always am, attending 
to the business of the house, when the 
little Jeronimo, that same boy you have 
just sent away, came towards me and pull- 
ing me by the sleeve, whispered in my ear 

| that the Dominican Monk, who lives next 
door, had just told him a minute ago, that 
| he wanted to see me on urgent business, 
and that he wished me to call upon him 
as soon as possible.” 

‘“ What do you mean ?” 

/nora, with an anxious look ; 
Francisco, that holy man!” 

** Yes, a holy man as you call him ; you 

‘ without ex- 


circumlocution, 
” 


sought 


said the Sig- 


src a ather 


could say an excellent man, 
aggerating any of bis qualities or virtues. 
The boy had no sooner spoken, that leay- 
ing all business aside, I hurried towards 
the dwelling of the worthy 1 man; that is to 
say, of that excellent man. 

*T thought,” replied the Signora, with 
a smile, ** that your political faith, as you 
name certain curious ideas of yours, would 
| have _prevented you from taking such ® 
step? Has your conscience changed of 
late ? and are you at last coming to better 


a 


~~ roan 


———— Tf 


= 
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sentiments, and to more sensible views ? | with setting in order several papers. 


If it is so, we shall easily understand each 
other.”’ 

“T might answer to your imputations,”’ 
said the old man, “‘ what Tancrede said to 
Clorinde: ‘you don’t know me;’ but I 
hasten to my subject. 
you please, without any further interrup- 


tion?" 
“When I arrived at the dwelling of 
Father Francisco, I was introduced into 


his cell, a low, dark, dismal apartment, 
with no other aperture but a sky-light, 
distributing parsimoniously a few rays of 
the sun, as if the day was tov dear an obj ject 
to be used with profligacy. The windows 
of the room on the street were so closely 
shut up, as to prevent in any discreet eye 
from penetrating the secrets of that apart- 
Seat, ” 

“‘T do not know whether you 
tered it, or a similar one, in your life, but 
if you Se , it is impossible for you not to 
have been gloomily impressed ‘with your 
visit. Either out of some secret purpose, 
or through a sentiment of penance, the 
Father is lodged like a hermit in his cell, 
with nothing around him but images of 
death, instruments of discipline, pictures 
of eternal chastisement, all things caleu- 
lated to frighten with terror, or dishearten 


ever en- 


with gloominess. 
dering at the sight of all these emblems of 
physical and moral torture placed there, 
to increase those whom we suffer upon 
earth. His prie-diew, the place where he 
addressed his : 
with skulls, and bones of different sorts 
A huge skeleton was hung against the wall, 
right opp site the place occupied by the 
front of th e pre dieu, so as to kee ‘p con- 
stantly the memory y of his end in his reeol- 
lection, whenever he knelt before the Al- 
mighty, The walls of the apartments 
Were covered with aud pictures, 
describing the sufferings of the sinner in 
the cl itches of the devils, others re present : 
ing the different punishments inflicted by 
the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition, to 
those daring enough to brave the com- 
mands of the church, and all of them, were 
so d eadfal that I Was com] ‘led to shut 
my eyes to escape the horrid sight.” 
When I tremblingly opened my lids 
again, and was a little accustomed to the 
gloom of the room, I saw Father Francis- 


mottoes 


co seated before a large table, occupied | 


Let me proceed if | 
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He 
was wrapped up in the long frock of his 
order, with a rope coiled around his waist, 
at both ends of which were a small eare- 
fully carved ivory scull, and a cross, sign 
of our redemption. His large forehead 
uncovered, his dark black eyes and wrin- 
kled cheeks, his countenance where sanc- 


| tity seems to reign conjointly with humil- 


ity, his projecting chin, symbol of strength 
and energy, and all his features were well 
calculated to call up to my memory, the 
remembrance of the Cenobites of old, 
who were wont to spend in the wilderness 
and in privation, a life capable of activi- 
ty and intelligence, which differently 
used, would have rendered service to hu- 
manity asit is, in the place of being cast 


| away useless.* 


Arrived at this point of his narrative, 
the host and his wife had reached the 
Hotel, and entered the parlor situated on 
the second floor. Signora Savini looking 
through the window lattice, perceived a 


| carriage, and Lord Minto ready to step 


| ing caused 


[I could not help shud- | 


in, with the little Jeronimo at his side, 
handing him the letter. The landlady 
wishing to let their Lordships understand 
the part she had taken in the message, 
drew back the blinds, and the noise hay- 
Lord Minto to look in that 
direction, she put her forefinger upon her 
forehead, and drawing it down vertically, 


| twice she accompanied that gesture with 


yravers to God, was loaded 


| give me!” 


the most enchanting smile. 
‘What are you doing there, my dear?” 
said her husband. 5 
God forgive me!” said Signora col- 
lecting herself, and bounding upon her 
feet in leaving the window. for- 
‘I think you are blasphem- 


God 


Signor Savini 





ing, 

‘Dont mind this reminiseense of old 
habits. since lam now making attone- 
ment for my old sins,” answered Minto; 
but let me continue my narative. 

* The reflection of Master Nic imust not, bhow- 
ver, be understood in an exclasive or too extene 
Sive a manner. Very often the life of Cenobite or 
hermit, was but a preparation | the strugyzie.—a 

rt of rest. where m eminent by their genius 
went to temper again their strength, exhausted by 
studies and maceration Such were St. Gregory, 
f Nazianzi, Saint Baz Saint C stum, Saint 
Auzustin. These men we rmits at first Bat 
once sufficient! y prep are they left thier commu: 
nion with the invisible to ent an active comn 

ion with the visible el i. They were at fiest 


> priests. bishops, pon- 
power ol 


but hermits, bat they becan 
tits, and identified themselves with the 
the clergy. 
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When the monk saw me, a smile as| In thus saying the monk ran rather 
rapid as the lightning of a summer day, ! than walked towards his prie-dieu, and 
passed on his lips. He iis pped the busi- | embracing it with a gesture indicative of 
ness he was engaged in, oad showing me | ardent love and the repentance of a cul- 
his stately form, he was upon his feet and | pab le heart, the head bent upon its shelf, 
pushed towards me a worn stool, such as | he recited a Latin pr: ayer, which to judge 
those used to lay coffins upon in the | from the groans and sighs accompanying 
church. | it, was as zealous as fervid. 

“Sit down,” said he, “Signor Savini,” | “When his supplication was finished he 
‘and excuse me if my poverty prevents resumed his seat, and turning towards me 
me from having a softer seat to offer you.” in face still marked with sane tity, inspired 

I sat down, and as [I placed my hs ind | by the pious act he had just performed, 
in my vest, to get my handkerc thief, I! he said with a mild voice, in which none 
felt the pulsation of my heart, two folds | of a imperative tone with which he 
stronger and quicker than usual. I at- |S} 0ke be fore was perceptible. 
tributed this to my timidity, not know- I “T do not know, my son, whether what 
ing whether the sinister look of Father | I have to communicate will impress you 
Francisco, had or not, any influence upon | with the same sentiments which prompts 
the circulation of my blood. | me to spe: ak; but when all means of com- 

“Signor Savini,” continued the holy | munication between men and men, all 

man, “T for a long time desired an inter- | confidence as all happiness, depends some 
view with you, and I bless Heaven, for | time on a few words uttered by an un 
having at last accomplished my desires | worthy tongue, I tremble least that fra- 
I did not, as you may easily suppose, | gile instrument of our wicked nature con- 
form this desire. without any motive, and veys to your _ a different impression 
now that you are here, I wil fl. with all the | from that which I wish you to feel and 
sincerity I derive from the grace of the | understand.” 

Almighty, and with the honesty of inten-} “TI will try to elevate my understand- 
tions and purposes which rule the acts of | ing so as to appreciate your communica 
all members of the church, and prevent | tion,” replied I. 

them from falling into the snare of vani-| “ Ve sry well,” answered the holy father. 
ty tendered by the satisfaction of mun- |“ Now, my dear son, listen to me. You 
dane enjoyments to common people, I | must be aware of the perturbation thrown 
communicate you my instructions, for your | rece ntly in the affairs of the world, and 
peace in this world, and your salvation in | specially in the government of our sacred 
the next. May it please the Almighty king | mother, the Roman Catholic Church, by 
of kings, to regulate my mind, and direct | recent political events of as awful as um 
my tongue in this difficult circumstance | expected a nature. The rock upon which 
of my life, and to inspire me with abili-| rested the foundation of old, religious 


. 1: . sac er . 
ties e qual to the greatness of his service. | and political societies for ages, seem to 
and of the laws he has given to our holy | have been removed from its basis, and is 

ns © 7 | ; : 
church,”* | now exposed to the increasing current of 
» a 
thousands and thousands of smal] streams, 
a ; I RR Ne Sua Se a 
Here are summed up a few of the Christian which, if combined and un l ! in 
and politi al rules of the church Let « reavders gle bed wou l b Lilit l ep it 
judge whether they are in accord with God's away. and destro the chur Then 
precepts :-— . *17 [> | 1 1 e 
ist. Catholics must hate heretics, philosophers, | C2808 Willi Come, and the ii ow d 
reformers, and republicans of all sorts and shape. | wj]] have to create a new world again, or 
They will form a community of hatred which will net the wosk in its plac But as we, 
daily increase and strongly bind them one to the _ , I 
a : . e 1 : e 1: la 
other. guardians of his words and of his people, 
od 2 a ee a en ar es a Per er b ; . : 
_2d It is, however, ind i ut t lise it, | received for ¢ mission the tas ee@D 
till the day arrives when it shal! break out. ; : oo : ; . j 
3d. Meanwhile, we must dissever the Catholics | 2g ! a at ' ~ 
from nical 2 rnment, constitut th them under His holy laws. of preve ov the 
separate waedraabat. in orde 1 tode al terrible blows 
to heretics, philosophers, reformers, and republi- : 
cans, on some future occasion, mies W n nina a it who 
e * The Catholic pe yple is the successor | refuse to obey the Holy S . i mat Phara 
of the people of God: consequently. heretics, phi- | obs.— Abbot Le Conference of the. fs in CRP 


losophers, relormers, and republicaus are the ene- | ari, Piedmont. 
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re-establishment of the reign of darkness, 
and of fallen angels from prevailing one: 
more upon earth, we must, in order to | 

worthy of His confidence and of the trust 
2 j with, take all 


rds hindering such a e: 


} 


sted usures 


itas 


inv mez 


we art 
tending towa 


trophe Our duty is then to suppress 
and if — cannot do that. then at least to 


oppose, b all p' SS le means. the causes 
which, like the og fire of a vol 
set th whole social fabric into ebulli 
and threatening to explode, 
every day own existence, 
is tence of all honest men.” 

At this point of the conversation Fath- 
watching the 
impression produced by his exordium 
As he saw me as impassible as before, he 
understood that I had very likely heard 
the same thing in his 
Sunday. ehureh, 
pre per to make a rehe 
before me Consequently he mo lified the | 
train of his ideas, together with his lan- 
guage, an d adroitly passe -d from this sub- 
ject » another. 
causes must 
like ef Ruin will bring ruin, deso- 
lation Rabon desolation, and the time 
of the abomination of the desolation 
spoken of in the Bible by Daniel the 
prophet, will make its apparition,” conti 


*F) 
‘What shall 


cano, 
tion, 
endangers 


r our and the ex- 


er Francisco stared at me 


last sermon of last 
and did not judge 


arsal of his lecture 


in 


ti 

Lik 

fF 
i 


invariabl ly prod uce 


ects 


nued the monk we do 

Let the world have its own v Pe: leis 
the loss of mankind Is not struggling 
and fighting till victory be ours, a nobler 


task, more confor! ble to the w 
and the salvation « humanity? What 
do you say, Signor Savini 2 Will 
join us, and wa 
we will ur 1 in defence of 
and the sacred principle represented by 


her ? 
| ] not w wh l "NT ' 
tand 1 TT .ta } } f 
‘ ‘ i } 
W fl Lr i S] t 
i ; t ? ] ~ 
, 
i [ | j ~ | 
s f n ' ] vy is ¢ 
0 
St ee 
] 1+ | , 
i I 
hn { ' ry a } mw ' 
' 
is t I nv oti ft pate hag 1 thre 
‘ry 1) 
wi 


emy LU 


howe ver, there are 


replied I, m aoa, 


Ske tche Ss. 


persons contending ‘al ehurche 
in the church, for instan t] hurch of 
Pio IX., which is not tl of Gre 
sory the XV f.. and tl rch of the 
Cardinals Monsignori Prelat sishops 
nd Arch-bishops, which is neither the one 
nor the othe T] se holy men, [ 1 r- 
stand, do not approve of t! formatory 
measures undertaken by our present P n- 
tiff, and form a sort of tionary par 
ty, pullin backward il ir holy 
Padre pulls urd, ere ga sort 
of division in the bos of tl nited 
spouse of the Christ, the Catholic Chureh. 
You will CXCuUuse : h ly fath rn ‘ l led 
I, I my opin be expressive of any 
want of ae towards but I 1 d 
to explain the causes of my t exactly 
sniieotaaiil g vou.’”* 
Perfectly reasonable ! dear son 

responded the monk, wit ost easy 
r in the world ir ig in of 
holy things entirely absol befor 
my « S ~ Wl ! lV, sir. al ] liged 
‘know what the most eminent men of 
he age are unaware of, and your perspi- 
cacity is not expected to perform more 


than theirs Enough ( 
When time will arrive 
you the nal 


* . 
But now, t » our busines 
5 lie towns haw ; Lj 
my calling ou nere, 18 ft 
> t 1a 
D seat Ss 
i tha 1 
‘ uw 
; ) st 4 
So t . \ f 
‘ 
( 
1 ° \ 
1 ~ 1 LO a) 
wel { im i 1a 
: 
\ ! : rs I . 
the Jesait I x 
' 
s sus 
Jeares , 
“ns 
\ It I 
I 
S r 1 
i 
ri j ’ 
i ! Ti i 
+ 
iy i) 


subject 


sclose to 
sCelvVe it. 
hje t of 
war t : 
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was 
Nono’s as- 
ive ol it 
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bers of 
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net his 


eral opinions 
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our interest, in the interest of 
church,* a man active without being awk- 
ward, cunning enough not to excite sus- 
picion, and besides, enjoying a reputation 
for liberal opinions, sufficiently large and 
widely spread to impose, by his own in- 
fluence, upon the general sentiment. 
such a man, employed with us in the 
promulgation and defense of the unsullied 
name of the cross, promises would be 
made of such a nature as to make him 
great, rich and glorious, in this life and 
in the life to come. Reflect, my son, and 
tell us if you have none among your ac- 
quaintances capable and worthy ‘of sach 


an investiture 2?” 
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the | 





“(ould I do differently,” replied her 


husband. ‘ Nobody was there to receive 


it.so I resolved to retain it, least it should 


To | 


“That depends upon the promises you | 


would make. and the time of their reali- 
zation,” replied I. 

‘The promises cannot be made,’ re- 
plied the holy monk, “for they will be 
subordinate to the acts performed and to 
be performed, and in a proportionate and 
generous ratio with these very acts. As 
to the time, sir, for their fulfilment, I 
will not postpone it a minute more.” 

And Father Francisco, opening a little 
drawer in his desk, drew. a bag of money 
which he handed to me. 

a This bag 
crowns,” said he. 
good will tu the man who will accept my 


5 . . 
propositions, 


contains one hundred 


“I give it only, as a'| 


which are :—devotedness to 


the mother church, passive obedience and | 


submission, at all hours of the day or the 
night to my orders. Give it to him, Signor 
Savini, 


who will subscribe to these con- | 


ditions, and come back to-morrow to see | 


me, and receive another one of the same 


amount as a ledge f for the beginning of 


ire operations Now you can re- 
tire ; Lhave some urging business to finish 
before going to church. Good bye - don’t 
forget to 1:ecite nine paters and Ave Marias, 
in your prayers this evening, for the sal- 
vation of the church, and the forgiveness 
”) 


our futt 
YT! 
ii 


of your sins, 
Thus saying Father Francisco, opening 


a smail door which I had not yet perceiv- | 


ed, disappe vared. 


** And you have kept the money?” ask- 
ed, with a smile, Signora Savini. 
* Wherever there is Catholicism there is a sys 


opinions 
nery, 


vitally the 


tem professing to influence 
machi 


and men, by motives, 
sanctions, originally independent of the state, an 


actions ol 


and | 


, = ie oe 
imperium in imperio by birth—Farini’s Stato Ro- 


mane. 





fall into unworthy hands.” 

** And how did you get the letter >” 

*T was just going out, when a sort of 
friar, handed it to me, on the treshold of 
the door, with orders to give it to you im- 
mediately.” : 

** Well!” exclaimed the Signora, laugh- 
ing, *‘ then the bargain is concluded ?” 

“« What bargain do you mean?” 

“Have you not already commenced to 
make act of passive obedience and sub- 
mission to the spouse of Christ. our Holy 
Mother the Church,” replied the Signora, 
‘* Have you not leat a willing hand to the 
performar.ce of its will? Why my dear, 
is it possible that you have signed the con- 
tract without your being aware of your 
doing so? You! a pretended liber: il re« 
ceiving money and handing a letter from 
a priest! What will your political breth- 
ern say on learning this? My dear, me- 
thinks, you are now too strangely compro- 
mised to go back towards old sins. Per- 
severe in that good movement of yours, 
attach yourself to the greatest power on 
earth, to the P ope ; you have one foot out 
of hell, try to pull out the other! One 
hardened sinner saved, is more agreeable 
to God than thousand innocent creatures, 
Will you have the courage to carry out 
your noble sacrifice to the end?” asked 
she, in pleasantly smiling to her husband 
for the first time, since twenty years 

“*T shall have it,”’ said Nicolo, ori asping 
the bag of money. 

a We ell! God b less you and m » together 
Now, my dear, give me your arm.”’ 

And leaning affectionately, her little 
white hand on “the hand of the contented 
and remorseless Nicolo Savini, the treach 
erous and false hearted couple, entered 
the dining-room of the ‘** Angel of the 
Field.” ~ 

CHAPTER VIII. 


+ 
CHURCH EDUCATION FOR CATHOLI€ GIRLS. 


return to the humble 


We must now 
room of Carlotina, whom we left on the 
* CATHOLIC TEACHING.—HINTS TO OUR READERS. 
—We have not the > pre stension to give ourreaders, 


y 


in a single note, the tenth par rt of the overwhelming 
proofs which arise against the lay education such 
as given by the Catholic Church, “such as it is de- 
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small gallery, situated at the top of the 
stairs, following with a glance of conster- 


monstrated to be, by history and by facts of daily 
occurrence. The evidences against that system are 
so numerous as, properly speaking, to be cumber 
woul , be overburdening the mind of the 
reader, and tres yassing the limits of our subject, 
than to give the m all atonce. We will distr ibate 
them as we goalong, in consequence of what we beg 
feom the public a a little patience. We will re aiet 
them in the same time. that we do not advance any- 
thing against Catholicism without sustaining our 
charges by irresistible proofs and authority. 

It is likely that our notes will not always present 
themselves in a logical order, so asto form a body ex 

actly connected in all its parts. The labor this would 
require would outreach the time we 
tothis work. The public must bear in mind the ti 
tle of our book ; it is a mere sketch, and nothing else. 
This, we hope, will account for its numerous imper- 
fections. All that we ever expect from this work 
isto awaken the attention of this community. 
that famous institution of Catholicism, to make it 
think, read andreflect. We 
in the accuracy of our statements as it is possible 
tobe. However we are not infallible: and if any 
one of them were erroneous, or contrary to the au 
thorities of the age, or the knowledge of any en 
lightened and disinterested member of this commn- 
nity, we feel disposed to restore to truth all that is 
due to it. 

LipERALITY OF CATHOLIC 
the so much boasted superiority ol Catholic teach 
e must not forget to mention the Jndeves ex 
prohibitory, or list of books marked 
balefal doctrine pernicious to the 
mind, as to the heart. and leading one and the other 
Within the reach of Satan's burning grasp. Seve 
ral volumes would be scarcely sufficient to give a 
com enumeration of them. 
not @ pr published in any living language except 
afew written expressly by ecclesiastics or sup 
porters of despotiem for the Pope and the Charch 
of Rome, which is not pointed out by the severe 
finger of ecclesiastical censorship and condemned 
Among these we will quote the bright stars of the 
literary world, among whom stand in a conspicuous 
light the present writers of France, specially the 
historians, such as Michelet, Augustin Tierry. Mig 


som 2 It 


ings, W 
purgator y and 
as containing 


lete 





| finest and most costly piece 


can devote | 


| disappearing 
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| nation and fear, the light and easy form of 


second mother, the Signora Savini, 
amidst the winding ways 
which strewed the premises, where the 


Angel of the Field” was built. She re- 


| her 


| mained motionless at the same place, tidl 


the shadow projected by the Signora on 
the walls of the last house had entirely 
disappeared. Then, entering her room, 
her look cast down with a melancholy ex- 
pression, she dropped, rather than sat, into 
the only arm-chair of her apartment, the 
of furniture 
she possessed. 

This movement of 


her body thrown 


| backwards, caused her little feet to peep out 


upon | 


are as mach confirmed | 


| sky of Rome, and perhaps of Italy. 


from beneath the simple mourning dress 
she wore, and a better shaped and smaller 
miniature of feet never was seen under the 


Her 


| head covered with jet black hair, slightly 


rEACHING.—Amonre | 


In fact there is | 
| color of her 


kept together by a silver comb, and hur- 
riedly twisted behind, unrolled themselves 
by coming into contact with the back of 
the ch: air, and covered the young girl with 
their waving curls, from head to foot. 
Seen in that position, with her red lips 
budding like a rose upon her olive com- 
plexion,—her bold Roman nose, whose 
thin and rosy nostrils allowed the rich 
blood to be seen as easily as 
the mercury of a barometer, through the 


transparency of the glass,— and her 


eyes, whose deep blue, seemed to color 


net, Thiers. Guizot, Quinet, &c., &c. To the list of 
these authors we will add the English writers, Ad 
dison, Algernon Sydney, Lord Bacon, George Bu 
chanan, Mathew Hale, John Locke, Milton, Mo 
sheim, Robertson, Roscoe, Cowper, Young, Wal 
ton's Polyglott, &c.. &e, ond allrecent authors from | 
Byron to Walter Scott and Dickens. When the | 


prohibiti 
made throu 
charch in 
sed in these ter 


gh the confessional. The decision of the 
relation to the forbidden book is express 


“ Finally it is enjoined on all 


ms 


yn of these books is not made public, it is | 


themselves with lighter and darker shad- 
ows, according to the emotions agitating her 


on the bi 0k of hi story, where these 


cast a glance 
ir withering effects are the most 


institutio 


perceptible. 


8 and the 


the words of the legate of Pope 


lst. We have 
Adrian VL. to the diet of Nurembergh. in the days 
of Luther, in which he expresses the ideas of that 
Pontiff :— 

“T7T say that the Po ype and Emperor ought to be 

wplic tly eye l; here “3° woks burn i, and 
the pi inte rs ind sk se of them duly punished. 


There is no other way to suppress and extinguish 


the pernicious sect of Protestants 


2nd. The decree of the Lateran C yaneil, in 1815, 
"his is the substance of it:—That no book shall be 

| printed without the Bish ps tiense: that those 
who transgressed this decree s forfeit the whole 
mpression, which shall be publicly burned ; pay a 
fine of one handred ducats; be suspended from hig 
business for one year. and be excommunicated ; 
that is, given over to th evil, soul, and body, in 
God's name, and the saints! and no person allowed 


| te ae e, or deal, 


the faith ful, that no one presume to keep. or to re va. 
any books contrary to these rules ; or pl ohibited by 
these Iudexes—and if an y shall do so, he incurs the 
sentence of excommunication.” For, tt 18 A MOR 
TAL SIN, 

Lisi REY OF THI Press.—The persecation exer 
eised by Priests in France and Italy against the | 
liberty of th Press, a persecation which we will 
have cCiten to ¢ Xpuse in the course of our book, is 
not @ novelty from the part of Catholic author ti 
Our readers must understand that all acts of op 
pression exercised by the church, are not t only tem 
porary facts, execated by the whim or will of a 
Pope. in divergance with another, but chen they 
have their root in the Catholic Institutions them 


selves, are identical to itself, and form as it were 


the life of Catholicity. 


| ness, 
As a proof of this we will 


or commune with him! 


3rd. The decree of the Connecil of Trent, session 
sec. &c —But being desirous also of setting 
bounds to the printers. who, with unlimited bold- 


liberty to do as they 


supposing themselves at 
J 


plea sé. 
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breast,—a pty faculty of the Italian | the curate of the 


glance, whose ect is most admirably | 


adap ted sslaepreastthe tenderest sentiments ing, to sing with the choir 


of the heart—you would have worshiped | 
her as one of those celestial productions of | 


Raphel called to life, like Pygmalion, by | | her 


the love of the artist. 
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adjoining church, ( 
lotina was invited for the Sunday follow. 
at the organ. 
child did not know a single 
music, and could scarcely read 

book. She had learned. all 
she fai »w from me mory, 


ar- 


Th e inno cent 
of 


pre Lyer 


note 


in going > tO mass 


Grace, youth, and beauty, increased by | and vesper, but such was the aptitude of 


that ankuown sympathy which attaches | her organization 
learn an 


man’s heart to the privileged one of the 


fair sex, was making C arlotina an obj ject | 


of ndiatration for men, and of envy for 
women. Hada painter looked at her in 
that moment, with her little fingers, con- 
vulsively gras ping the curls of her hair, 
her face expressing despondency and grie f, 
he would have taken her fora Magd: ilen 
of the nineteenth century, in a moment of 
passionate love, or sudden repentance, so 
handsome and dramatic was her counten- 
ance, so natural and intense het 
As we a already seen, ina preceding 
chapter, Carlotina h: 1d lost her father and 
mother at a tender age, before having the 
slightest idea of the world, and of the 
perils it was strewed with. Her rela- 
tions were living at a distance from the 
Campagna Romana, and were as poor as 
herself. A few years ago, her family had 
left their native place on account of the 
difficulty to living there. So, 
no resources or expectations of a more 
comfortable life were left to the poor girl, 
when her father and mother died, and she 
was left penniless and homeless at the 
age of fourteen, without any body to help 
ot through the world, nor 
to rest her disheartened soul upon, 
console her griefs, when the Signora Savini 
presented herself, and undertook, with the 
assistance of the church, to finish the edu- 
cation of young C arlotina; that is to say, 
to use her for “th e se rvice of the hotel. 


ue he pro position Was accepts d b y the lone- 
} 


* sorrow. 


earn a 


sonie 
= of bread with which to allay her hun- 
r, looked upon her 
li Siren 
aogth for her, C 


deel satis Gd) earns 
assistance as ¢ ming 


+ POR 


gifted 


arlotina was 


with a voice, whose clear accents, rather j 1 
melodious than thrilling, full and soft, 
had th faculty to move the umbe ring 
chords of the soul, and to moisten the 
eye with the tears of emotion. Such a 
bright gift was soon discovered by the 


monks and friars who then frequented the 


hotel, 


a single friend 


girl, who not having the first mouth- | 


'a chromatic 


' 
| 





and | 


| lotina lived : 


| that interview taking 


for that she could 


hearing it once, and re 
P roduci ing all 


music, 
air by 
| peat it in re its tones, from 
gamut, to the most complica: 
ted fioriture Ss That Sunday, her tri- 
umph was complete. Never such accents 
had resounded in the church, since the 
days of the Requiem of Mozart, and 
during six months and more, the whole 
conversation turned upon the poor Ital- 
ian girl whose voice had ied 1d sucha 
sensation in the neighborhood of the 
. Angel of the Field.” 

Her reputation extended even to Rome. 
A Cardinal spoke of her one evening to an 
actress, his mistress, who instantly mani- 
fested a strong desire of having the young 
girl presented to her. But strong objee- 
tions were arouse -d by the curate and oth- 
er eclesiastics of the district where Car- 
and as the clearest profit of 
the church in Rome and elsewhere, liesa 
great deal upon the degree of talent and 
volume of yoice of the singe rs emp loyed, 
as it is said, to sing the praise of God, 
all sorts of efforts were made to pre vent 
place. The young 


girl was flattered, praised, and duly con- 


fi ssc d. Th Ca rdinal was wari nly en- 
treated.the actress humbly beg ced t o leave 
| the precious } jewel in its own gold case, 


} ’ 
so that throug ions and prayers, 


J . a 
il supplicat 


no further attempts were made to cet 
i e 
S rr . . 
Carlotina on the The re of Rome, sing: 
ing side by side with an actress 
From that day. Carlotina e: ap tivate d by 
| “ A 
the advances of her congt oat sub- 
dued by the cajoleries of the | iest, 
abandoning herself to the pleasures of 
flatte: threy herself entirely into the 
minut aevot ns of thie Gj I lic if 
> j * . 
not o { t of h Sl ip icity Or 1gno 
ral ot m but rather in consequence 
of +] tmnt ‘ of he ] { wr] ; ] v- 
he ae ™ : 
l 2 qualiti S attracted by tii p np and 
mysteries of the Catholic service. were 
misled, and led through a flowery path, 


and a report having been made to | | We 


LOWE a a pernici us and unbaturs il "i 
say unnatural, bee- education 


use 
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having for its object the progressive cul- 
tivation of both the faculties of the mind 
and the heart, and that all systems of ed- 
yeation which neglect the one, for the ex 
elusive development of the other, without 
due regard for the divine harmony ex- 
isting between the two, must necessarily 
act in disaceord with the laws of nature 
and produce, by such an infraction, bale- 
ful an d dey lor ab le results. * 


When in rose from kneeling, the 
pearl of emotion trembling on her 
eyelids, like a dewdrop on a_ rose- 


leaf, her sight was struck with the pres- 
ence of objects the nature of which was 
ealculated to cause, to her mind, the same 
impression which she had just struggled 
against with the assistance of prayer. The 
ideas she had to contend with during the 
burning hours of her meditations, were 
called back to her imagination by the 
presence of flowers spread in quantity 
around her, the sweet perfume of - whie h 


* Weakness oF Human Reason.—The point 
which Roman Catholics love most to dwell on is 
the weakness of private judgment, which they re 
preseut as a prevailing reason why we should 
rather give ourselves up to the direction of an in 
fallible guide. s answer to this. several writers 
have very well defended the ight ot private judg 
ment, others have preferred to regard it as a duty 
and in truth, the exercise of it is both a righ? and 
a duty; or rather a right because it is a duty. Bat 
the most important consideration of all is the neces- 
sity of private judgment. A man who resolves to 
place himself under a certain guide to be implicitly 
jollowed, 
is the appointed infallible guide, does decide on his 
own private judgment, that one most important 
point. which inclades in it all other decisions rela- 
tive to relizion And if, by his own shewing, he is 
unfit to judge al all, he can have no ground for 
confide nee that he has decided rightly in that. And 


: ; ; ; y 
y, accordingly, he will not trust himself to judge 

even on this point, but resolves to consult his priest 
or som friends, and be led entirely by their 


/ 


l ereupon, still in thus resolving 


ezercise | wit t lary nt as to he counsellors he 
so relies on. The 
judgment is one which, 
ourselves to bear it, 


“He dves 


judgme ut > 
forming some 
however unfit we deem 
we cannot possibly get rid of 
in any matter about which we really feel an anx 
ions care. It is laid upon us by God, and we can 
not shake it uff. Before s man can rationally judge 
that bh should 


responsibility of 








SUBMIT HIS JUDGMENT in other 
things to the church of Rome, he mast first have 
jadged lst. T'hat there is a God; 2nd That 
Christianity comes from God; 3rd. That Christ, 
has prov ised to g ean wntallible authority to the 
chu» h ; Sth. That such auth ily re sides in the 
church of Rome. Now, to say that men who are 
Comp teut to form sound Be nano upon these 
poluts a qitite competent to form svand jadg 
meéuts about any other matters in religion, is very 
like saying, that men may bave sound judgments 
of their own before they enter the Church of Rome, 
but that they lose all sound. udoment ent rely from 
the moment they enter it.— Archbishe p What iyo on 


the Errors of Rom anism, pp. 21, 22. 


and decides that such aud such a church | 
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| agreeably flattered her senses, whilst the 


prof ‘usion of lace, velvet, silk, gold and 
jewels, ornamenting the altar, decor: ating 
the shrine of the Virgin, and shining 
upon the shoulders of the priest, brought 
to her fancy the rich toilet, the gorgeous 
decoration, the spectacle of the splendor, 
of the luxury, and of the pleasures of 
the great world. 

There was scarce anything around her 
which did not bring to her mind some of 


the sweet reminiscences of her golden 
dreams. For where the young girl 
who, seventeen, handsome, and knowing 


herself to be so, does not desire her 
charms to be enhanced by a rich toilet, 
and for her beauty the same homages as 
that she sees paid to the ladies of the 
great world, half of whose success is 
often due to the assistance of the dress- 
maker and skill of the milliner? Sup- 
pose, for an instant, that the spirit of re- 
ligion may check this desire for a certain 
time, and under certain circumstances, 
that does not mean that it has left all the 
recesses of the mind, and is there not some 
secret avenues through which the love of 
luxury will creep in ‘ Pand little by little in- 

vade the fortified place and master the 
garrison of pious sentiments. To preach 
humility to youth, too dazzling, or to for- 


| bid it the love of what is h: indsome, is to 


compress and pervert its innate sentiments. 
Rather order the rose to hide its colors un- 
der the green bodice which keeps it in 
captivity, forbid it to expand its bright 
colors to the golden rays of the sun, to 
perfume the air with delicious aroma, 
sooner than to counteract that inmost sen- 
timent peculiar in women, the worship of 
the god-fashion, and an envious desire for 
rich dresses and showy ornaments. 

Poor Carlotina! she had been so may 
times told to be contented with humble 
that she dared not face the 
colors of the Holy Vi irgin’ 8 gar- 
: linen of the altar, nor the 
the table cloth. nor the 
and Jaces of the high 
f the church. Whenever her 


dresses 
bright 
ments, nor the 
embroideri Ss of 
robes 


rorveous 


1; : Ae 
aiguitaries 0 


eye meets one of these rich priest’s 
gowns she trembles in her soul. lest some 
mundane thought slide into her heart, 


and arouse the wishes have a bonnet, 
a neck kerchief, or a pair of ruffles cut out 
of the rich stuff. A same sentiment 
tates her bosom whenever she raises her 


agi- 
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eyesand contemplates the bright face of her | they may be in regard to the fact whieh 
favorite saints, whose features remind her | originates them, or to the disposition of 
of the lovely creation of her fancy, or that the mind at the time of the appearanee, 

her glance runs over the silk and velvet in | 
| spectacle of religious display upon the 


which they are envelope od. At that sight, | 
Carlotina recovering herself, shudde red, as | 
if the snaky head of the tempter was creep- 
ing at her feet. The commotion she felt 

ameed her body to tremble as if she had 
committed some wrong action, and it was 
only through meditation and prayer that | 
she succeeded in diverting, what for a| 
while she thought to be the attempts of 
Satan upon her soul. 

The seductions we have just mentioned, 
seductions calculated to upset all the no- 


| 


| 


Another no less dangerous effect of the 


mind of the poor ignorant girl was arising 
from that state of mysticism the effect of 
which is to blunt the labor of mind, and to 
‘substitute to its various aptitudes the 
worship of one idea. That disposition 
peculiar te weak natures, to tender hearts, 
'and to exalted minds, is however not 
destitute of power and fine qualities, 


| It is often a sign of elevation of senti- 


| ment, 


tions of humility recommended to her in | 


the confessional and ihe pulpit, were not 
the only ones besetting her. We have al- 
ready spoken of that bright and angelic 
face, whose pictures had, through purity 
of form and angelic expression, called the 
attention of the young girl, and caused 
her breast to heave many a sigh. We 
have said how Carlotine had personified 
in that head her ideal of beauty and love, 
and how that ideal had taken hold of 
her thonghts. But there were still 
several other causes of emotions for the 
young girl which were combining 
the purpose of accumulating upon her 
new-born sentiments that eagerness of de- 
sire, that thirst for pleasures and enjoy- 


or of that peculiar sensitiveness 
of the soul the delicacy of which is 
better felt than described. The Catholic 
Church, with that deep knowledge of the 


| human heart, and that systematic ability, 


for | 


ments which are wont to besiege an inex- | 


perienced mind at its first onset in life. 
For instance, there were vases of flowers, 
the perfume of which, bringing to her re- 
collection her walks during the spring, in 
the midst of enchanted gardens, the 
dances of the village with their wreaths 
and bouquets, the pressure of the hand in 
the dances, the exchange of glance be- 
tween sexes in the garden, the solitary 


path in the valley overrun at twilight by | 


lovers, the secret conversations under the 
grove, in a word, that association of ideas, 
which naturally arise from a single fact, 
like a covey of ‘birds at the sight of the 
hunter’s gun, soaring in the bright atmos- 
phere and discovering objects until then 
hidden from sight. There is a relation 
between the events of life which can ne- 
ver be lost sight of, and it suffices for one 
relation to be unravelled to mind, to reeall 
instantly to the memory all those hav- 
ing directly or indirectly a mutual con- 


/}and communicate to the will the 


which, for want of a better title to man’s 
gratitude, must earn to her the amaze- 
ment of the present and fature genera- 
tions, has perfectly understood what an 
advantage she could derive from that ele- 
ment of human nature, and with what fa- 
cility she could blind up judgment by en- 

shrouding i it under the heavy winding sheet 
of mysticism. She has, by intoxicating the 
highest regions of the underst unding ‘with 
sublion ited teac things and empty theories: 

by minute practice of worship, by e alling 
to her help all the refinements of sensu 
ality, by speaking to the senses with the 
pe fume of the incense, the scent of the 
flower, the accent of musie, the distribu- 
tion of the light, and, to the soul, by an 
exclusive cultivation of the loving facul- 
ties, prevented the development of the 
more substantial qualities of the mind, 
She has lulled them to sleep, as it were 
under sweet and qniet influences. She 
has restrained them from being educated 
for useful and practical purposes. No 
struggle, no fight, no contention, is al- 
lowed, under such influences How can 
the mind smart under the burden of life, 
neces 
sary force to face one’s own destiny and 
overcome obstacles, when all energies are 
blunted by the sensations arriving to you 
under a multitude of forms more enchant- 
ing the one than the other, and keeping 
in a delirous prison the rebellion caused 
by the reality of ow miseries and the 


sting of our suffe rings 


nection between them, however divergent 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Art, invention, and the spirit of a contu- 
macious monk, who was too strong a man 
physically and in intellect to be—cowl, or no 
eow!|—an inferior to formulistic personages in 
any walk of life, first broke the silence of the 
cradle for that modern human race which 
has made what it calls ‘the civilization of 
the world” its duty and its triumph, and first 
compelled the Church of the mid-epoch to 
descend from the reserve of the sanctuary 
to exoteric and intelligible argument, in in- } 
telligible tongues, before the vulgar lay. 
Many have thought that an unhappy event, 
and no doubt it was so. Discussion had pre- 
viously belonged solely to priests ; ‘ schism” 
was a word more used to designate rival 
Popes than inferior clergy, and was never 
applied to the mere people, who had not | 
knowledge enough even to be wrong, and 
who, vegetating in Arcadian blissfulness in | 
this life, and paying regular insurance for the | 
same in the next, preferred, for the success | 
of their husbandry, a good long prayer, in 
curiously-intonated Latin, to even horse- 
manure or sub-soil ploughing; and * infi 
delity” and * infidel opinions” were reserved 
for the amusement or the gymnastic con- 
tests of the cloister, for the prior’s wine and 
nuts after dinner, or the penances in secret 
exacted by the canons under his prelate’s | 








judgment from any rebeliously-thinking | 
priest. There were many characteristics in | 


that time, to the loss of which one cannot re- 
vert without sorrow. It was the childhood | 
of this world, of which we now all forma 
part; and individually we can all look back 
on our childhoods, however miserable they 
may have been, with a sigh of regret; re- | 
gard with a kindly, almost loving fo: giveness. 
the leading strings and barriers, and penal 
coruvers, which ruled, or stayed, or punished 
our infancy, and even like once more to shake 
hands with the tutor who, wih face severe, 
and cane of * formal cut,” most ridiculously 
Whipped us. So we regard those magnifi- 
ceut ages of human juvenili y, of beatific ig- 
horance, animal growth, of a grandly illimita 
ble faith, and a blue-mouldering intellect, 
When the highest art was used but to make 
architectural toys of churches for our amuse- 
Ment, to sculpture grimaciog faces on the 
cupitals of fluted columns, that in looking to 
heaven for mercy, under the denunciations of 
the pulpit, \.e might be refreshed with a 





| old times. 
ja noble holiday; there 
| sold then, and even the cleric privileged to 


| Generat Scott. 


smile upon the road; or to decorate with 
master-pieces of the speaking pencil the al- 
tars of a mesmerically silent worship. and of 
an apparently somnambulistic minister; and 
when, too, we, the faithful, brought reve- 
rently to the ministers of such happiness, of 
such blissful indulence of mind and amuse- 
ment to us, the first-fruits of every thing we 
produced or obtained, and gave them a tenth 
of the whole afterwards. It was a happy 
time, peculiarly happy in its mental rest and 
physical fatness, which an overworked and 
sickly * literary character” of this vile mod- 
ern world, in which each of us, O! anathe- 
ma! must think and work continuously that 


| he may live honestly and subsist, with the al- 


ternative of selling the uses of him to scoun- 
drelism, or dying mopishly like a dog—which 
we say such a poor devil cannot be the last 
or the least to appreciate. On behalf of the 
wretched editorial confraternity of this atro- 
cious nineteenth century. we love those fine 
The literary character had then 
were no bad books 


read at all, had first to obtain the leave of his 
superior to read anything new or out-of-the- 
way, and then to read it only after making a 


| solemn prayer to God that he might be ena- 


bled to resist the temptation of thinking, and 
a firm resolution not to believe a word of it— 

practise to be religiously recommended 
even in these present days to the lovely 
readers of fashionable novels, and to all, lovely 
or other, who open * Uncle-Tom-Cabin” pub- 
licutions, Whig tracts, or campaign lives of 
But all such new or outland- 
ish books or ideas, thus even limitedly per- 
mitted to the cleric. were positively, and ut- 
terly, and happily forbidden to the people. 
Venerable clergy, respected hierarchy, faith- 
ful congregation (that is, crowd, in the mod- 
ern) pever imagined the possibility of even a 
fraction of the general vulgar knowing how 
to read—never conceived the outrageous, al- 
most blasphemous idea of actually printing a 
publication merely for the people—not solely 
for their reverend superiors. Brother |gna- 
tius, brother Chrysostom, Prior John, or Ab- 
buit Sylvester (not Lawrence), never, for in- 
stance, had a glimmer of an idea of the 
Democratic Review. Satan sitting before 
them, all horns, and picking the toes of 
his hoofs with his teeth, were in compari- 
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son a mild stroke of fantastic imagination. | in his opinion, the world moved round; as if 
Such a publication as ours, were a single! the maudlin tumblings of his poor —— 
copy laid before them, would throw all the} brain could make the world go round , and, 
Holy Fathers, all the wise and prophetic | consequently, when it came top- side under, 
Saints of those blissful and stagnant-minded | spill Peter’s Rock and the Charch thereon 
medizval times into the most stupendous | built, with all the prophecies, into the illim- 
and melanchuly consternation. The realms | itable space, breaking the bones of Pope, car. 
of func y are too finite to depict, even within | dinals, priests, orders of clergy and congrega- 
their illimitable expanse, the convulsive and | tion against some comet, or planet, or star of 
aghast astonishment of any one of the ten-| greater or lesser magnitude, or other astro. 
thousand holy medieval men whose spirits | nomical impediment which might be in the 
are in heaven, and whose bones or toes have| way. Such was the general state of what 
been enshrined in gemmed gold as deserved- was called society in those days. We, ag 
ly valuable phosphate of lime, or been in-| impartial persons, have merely sketched it, 
serted in a reverend pump, to make the wa-| not in ridicule, but in all affection and merit- 
ter holy, on laying, through a celestial letter- | ed admiration. We cannot but deplore our 
carrier, before him a single copy of our Re-| more advanced growth to manhood, or look 
view, even if we paid the postage. But the} back upon the wet-nursing and apron- string 
proudest grandeur of the medizval days was | age of all our races without profoun ! and in- 
their “unity of faith.” That, we are told, | conceivable regret. That quiet, blissful time, 
is and should be the highest aim of everybody. | when no editor had to think and write for 
It then beautifully existed. Nobody thought | public information; when there was no pub- 
differently from anybody else; and every-| lic; when all men (excepting holy men and 
body thought as some other body bade him, lords) were equal, as were the pigs and other 
—and that was their “unity.” They were | animals; when Rabelais could write at lei- 
happy times; and a modern one of us Ameri-| sure moral tales for the young without being 
cans, whio has tothink every way, and invent, | tortured by his printer's devil boring him 
and push, and go-a-head for himself at all eternally for copy, or (his agreeable produc: 
hazards, would “then be most certainly and | tions being circulated only in the cloister,) 
incontivently burned alive as a heretic. It} without fear of the critics of the press ; when 
was sufficient for a man in those days to | all you had to do was to believe and give your 
make a clock or a baby-jumper to be damned. | brain perenoial holiday, to open your mouth 
The bull Unigenitus would be too light an | and swallow, or, if you could not conveniently 
anaihema, even though rung by bell, book, | gulp e verything, say a prayer, and get a reve- 
and candle, in pontificalibus, | ayainst any de- | rend father to wag your jaws curefully till 
the dogma was sufficiently masticated, and 





moniac communer with the Evil One, who 
would “lock up the fire in an iron chest,” | then to poke itdown. Ah! they are gone, 
(as the Irish girl bitterly complained when | those pleasant days, all gone, and for ever. 
she could not get warming herself, her own | Peace be with them— Requiescat in pace, 

way, at one of our American stoves,) and| Doubtless, grand things went with them— 
keep the same portable hell in his house to | painting, curious old sculpture, (very funny, 
the manifest mockery of their terrific ideal of | in parts, as may still be seen in Normandy 
a Deity, and to theruin of the crops and cat- | and elsewhere) magnificent architecture, 
tle fur miles around; and the possession of a | solemn music, venerable old tombs, confiding 
box of lucifer matches, if any body saw the | innocence, devout bones, and illimitable faith 
owner knock, at his convenience, fire out of | —everything that could delight the eye, as 
the ends of them, would have deprived him | an eye, or the ear, as an ear, or the nose 
of wife, and family, and home, condemned | even, as a nose, with perfumed incense— 
him to an inquisitorial examination, probably | everything that could catch men by the 
with tortures, and unless he could make more | senses, and lull them into a baby-like repose ; 
boxes of matches, and show very plainly how | everything that could narcotise the soul into 
he did so, would have sent him and all belong- | quiescent and reverential conservatism, or 
ing to him to the place of highest temperua- | entwine itself about the affections or supersti- 
ture in the sub-mundane furnace (called in| tionsof men. All these went—nothiong which 
the ancient nomenclature Hell, Tartarus, | builds itself upon that other part of man, his 
Hades, and anything but Seventh Heaven,) | reason or intellect—that, it must be said, had 
without Christian burial, or the much-to-be- | been for long time in abeyance, much, no 
coveted benefit of clergy. Such consistent | doubt, to the advantage of the possessors. 
and noble enemies of all or any progress were | In an unhappy hour for that reign of indo- 
they iu those days (believing that the world | lence, however, an ingenious person of very 
was always to stand still for them, just as/ bad character and intentions, did, by the 
they liked it,) that they sent a poor Italian, | agency of the Devil, and nothing else of 
named Galileo, who did not sell i images, but | course, discover the rudest possible ir \itation 
realities, to prison, for merely saying, that, | of types and a printing press—something very 
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much more unlike a printing press and types 
than an aboriginal canoe is like a clipper-built 
steamship ; but they printed. And about the 
same time, as we have said, a contumacious 
mook, became surly, agd having a sturdy, 
plain-spoken way about him, having a strong 
animal ingredient under his cope and stole, 


and a pious desire for public matrimony with 


a rather human and passingly fair young 
woman—causa telerrima belli, as usual— 
whom Mother Church, by the advice of the 
young vrow’s friends had rashly undertaken 
to make a nun of—having such and probably 
similar temptations of Satan misguiding him, 
the surly monk, a perfect master of the Aris- 
totelic quarter-staff, being, as it were, a logi- 
cal Friar Tuck, became an iconoclast, wheel- 
ed round against his Jawful superiors, and 
smashed the furniture and pictures he had 
theretofore by the ablest polemics miracu- 
lously supported. 

For the first time the questions thereto 
reserved for clerical discussion, were drag- 
ged by his hands into the conflicts of the vul 
gar. The vile lay, to that moment as suscep- 
tible of any impression their superiors might 
chalk upon them, or to its erasure, as a 
black-painted board, took sides with this or 
that rhetorical pugilist. Religion is not a 
topic which can ever be discussed into agree- 
ment. 
even nations may have taken, the very fact 
of discussion broke the whole medieval or- 
der. 


the very exercise of lay reason, which the 


Church had to use in self-defence, destroyed 


the previous blissful rest in the infallible pres- 
tige of the priestly order, and in its very na- 
ture involved dubiety, whether schismatic or 
not. People cannot argue, and have faith— 
they may have belief, but not faith, ‘The 
European peoples, till then immersed in the 
happiest ignorance, were suddenly called on 
to use the logical tools with which they were 
totally unacquainted; to put the Church 
through a syllogism, and evolve from an en- 
thymeme the immaculate conception. Holy 
things were dragged into the banquetting 
halls of inebriate lords, were tossed to the 
servants in the butlery, and found their way 
even to the huts of villeins. From warring 
cloisters were heard the clash and the clan- 
gor of polemical tongues; the pulpit became 
a pugilistic box, and the immemorially holy 
and silent altar a bear baiting scaffuld. The 
Cities, among whose closely-packed popula- 
tion discussion was more rife, and commu- 
nion and converse more easy and frequent, 


threw out their recusant myriads. Burghers | 


became disputationists, artizans handled the 
art of rhetoric, and traders abandoned their 
preparations for a journey to the fairs o 
r ‘ . “n * 

Troyes, and even studied Greek. Smar 
city ladies uttered their sarcastic bon-mots 


No matt:r what sides individuals or | 


Faith ended where thinking began ; | 
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and iadulged themselves with ecclesiastical 
scandal; and the poor rabble ' acame sense- 
It was a time as fearful as 
most great convulsions which precede a new 
| vitality with aruin. Men’s souls were stirred 
up from their inmost, and fanaticism and 
crueity, and despair goashed their teeth ina 
bedlamite world. The youag differed with 
the old; the domineering husband broke, in 
| his rage, the little adornments in the oratory 
of the superstitious wife, and son and sire, 
}and brother and sister, in one vast frantic 
war were mingled. Impassioned multitudes 
drew to battle, under militant ecclesiastics, 
or the fierce and brooding recusant, and slew 
themselves in their agony. The social sys- 
tem of centuries’ childlike growth was rent 
asunder, families were disparted in havoc, 
and a wild, wide ruin proclaimed the tri- 
umphal birth of the new idea, while the gal- 
lows, and the stake, and the torture-wheel, 
and the foul apparatus with which men in all 
ages convert opinion into an agony, stalked 
about city and land, as vultures flock to the 
yet warm carcases of the battle-field. 

Such was what limited-minded chroni- 
clers, who could see neither behind nor be- 
fore them to any great distance, have called, 
most ridiculously, the Reformation. It was 
that which preceded the birth of the intel- 
lect, which sy mptomatised to outward vision, 
ithe adolescence of the modern world, and 
as such it was a ruin and an agony. Like 
| the great convulsion which preceded the tri- 


less scoffers. 


}umph of Christiavity, and which is called 
the fall of Rome, instead of the liberation 
of the people subjected by Rome ; like all 
similar great recurrent epochs in the eter- 
nal laws of a continually progressive and liv- 
|ing universe, made up of mightier worlds 
| than this, and mightier questions than were 
involved in the chaotic wars of the * Refor- 
mation,” that event stands alone in history, 
was terrific, fearful to endure, but by no 
| means to be denied, regretted, or quarrelled 
about. It was a necessity, is a fuct, and to 
| be referred to by all disputationists, political, 
| religious, or other, as such, and not, under 
| penalty of conviction of foolery, otherwise— 
| as a thing suffered, done, folded up and laid 
| by, forever more. To revive the topics 
which, amid agony the most excrutiating, 
were hundreds of years ago settled and 
| fixed for all mankind, for you as for me, 
whether each or any of us like or dislike 
the manner of such settlement, were in- 
deed a folly of which, however others of 
prostrate minds may still poke their noses 
into those ashes of a forgotten fire, we shall 
not be guilty. The * Reformation” is 
nothing to us, nor are we to the Reforma- 
tion more than any other fact in history. 
We had as soon think of getting angry with 
aman who broke his head agaiast a wall 
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and died, some score of years before we 
were born, as with that event or any issue 
therein mingled. To quote it as either a 
guide or test to any act or thought of ours, 
in this present living time of which we are 
a sentient and indissoluble part, would be 
just as evident madness as if a Broadway 
shop-keeper, selling tea, tape or molasses, 
were to dole out his wares by the standards, 
divisions and names of the table of weights 
und measures used in Herculaneum, as he 
might guess at from digging up the dirt 
there; would be just as palpable lunacy as 
if we sought to base the motives for a vote 
in the present Presidential contest upon the 
relations which may have existed between 
Nimrod and the arch-priests of Nineveh. 
But, above all, to refer this or that present 
evil, or this or that present good, to the 
«‘ Reformation ’’—to mistake a mere date 
for a creative tact, a mere epoch for an en- 
tity, to call the time of day, as depicted on 
your watch’s face, an eternally existent mat- 
ter, and to argue from that evanished mo- 
ment to enduring and present realities, were 
the sheerest maundering of the brain. The 
Reformation dates merely the birth of the 
intellect, the adolescence, we repeat, of that 
human world which now exists, which, in | 
its full growth, we must recognise, and 
which the primitive and early church wet- 
nursed inits infancy. It is sufficient for us 
to know that the madizeval order existed— 
that the modern race of mankind had too | 
its youth, and its unquestioning faith and 
trust, as children have—and that with the 
+‘ Reformation ” that order, with all its at- 
tributes and characteristics, and with, more 

over, its vital essential of faith ceased and 
ended as a philosophic fact. Belief in this | 
or that church form continued thereafter as 
regards individuals, multitudes, or perhaps 


| federal 


| most 
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| moment to us than any other historical fact, 
and of just as much certainty, do we recur 
to these things. Whether the Scotists or 
the Thomists were right, or both wrong: 
whether conceptiog by the agency of the 
|most high can be immaculate or not— 
whether any of the ten thousand points of 
| faith for whose settlement the civilized 
| world was wont to assemble in the gravest 
manner at Avignon, or Nice, or Constance, 
or Trent, and the bruiting of many of which 
rent into hostile camps the medieval nations, 
| nobody now cures— they never can rend the 
| nations again. Whether Jehovah annointed 
kinvs up to the time of Henry the Eighth, 
of England, or to a later date, or whether 
| he ever did so, it is certain he does not now, 


| Whether or not a Pope had the dispensa- 


tion from Heaven to order the extirpation 
of races, or to erase and alter the political 
forms and laws and dy nasties of each and 


| all nations, and bring them coutritely to his 


footstool, were mere folly now to investi- 
gate, inasmuch as no nation, no people, no 
potentate, not even the most catholic, will 
now acknowledge or submit to such an act. 


| Once, indeed, each and all these questions 


had the gravest importance in politics, for 
on them the fate of nations and of royal 
But the wars of the 
disruption of the 


houses depended. 
** Reformation,” the 
church, and the total annihilation of that 
European unity of which Rome 
was the capital, deprived them of any but 
an historical importance, and condemed 
of them to a very 
While they were being discussed, or fought 
ubout, it was perhaps fair, it was at all 
events practicable to induce men to act po- 
litically according to their religions belief or 
hold the Catholic to the 


merited oblivion. 


profession—to 


| Catholic, and to drive all recusants into a 





isolated nations; does still continue; und 

probably ever will. But that belief is not | 
the fuith of the middle ages; it is based on 
the couvictions of reuson, and is not an all- 
confiding unreasoning trust. By many, no 
doubt, the change hus been regretted, but 
the fuct remains the same. With that ceas. | 
ed too, and ended, as regards the church, the 
whole medieval order. There was no longer | 
that political and governmental unity which 
was the life of the church Roman, Catholic, 
and Papal. The pontifical empire nv longer | 
thundered at kings with effect, and the 
bonds with which it had so long girt Europe, | 
both territorially and in opinion, were at the 
same time rent asunder and scattered to 
the winds. Not us disputationists, not as 
persuos either capable or desirous of any 
aplitude in the subleties of an empty and 
forgotten theology, whose tortuosities still | 
delight a few of crooked mind but simply as 
recoguizivg an historical fuct of no more 





| possibility of their recurrence. 


But these days bave 
ong since ended, nor cun we believe in the 
The dis- 


common buattle-field. 


cussion of such ancient questions wus at the 
earliest dawning of the world’s manhvod, and 


| since the Reformation no polemical question 


has formed the subject of war or of any politi- 
cal action. Since that first stage of adoles- 
cence, the only question connected there- 
with was whether any nation or any 
potentate, or any power, had a right to per- 
secute for any belief, and whether every 
human being had not every right to believe 
just as he or she pleases, whether it was be- 


ce ae 7 , 
| lief in the old forms or in the new protest- 


untism, orin other and more logical heresies 
—or yet in none of these, but in an electi- 
cism suited to the believer's conscience and 
tuste, whatever that might be, orthodox or 
heterodux, pantheistic or material, pyrrbon- 
istic or suttish, the celibacy of an an antique 
suint or a modern shaker, or the more than 
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ordinarily avaricious concubinage which is | ble and an arquebuss. 
necessary for the spiritual scrupulosity of 


We believe that that fact of 
is called, is now 
theory every- 


the Mormon. 
“religious liberiy,” as it 
pretty fully established as a 
where, and as a fact here. 

sequence of the adolescence of mankind, the 
right to think just as one pleases being the 
necessary consequence to the right to think 
at all. It is the neutral ground of unity 
upon which have met and agreed the highest 
Catholic divines and statesmen, the most 
«“jpfidel” of writers and the most noble 
constructors of the Republic—Jefferson. the 
Democrat, the Catholic Doyle, the Irish 
O'Connell, the French Voltuire: Bossuet. 
Byron aud Novalis. The-e leaders of men, 
diverse in many respects, have all united in 
dragging the world through more than a 
century of contest to the acknowledgment 
of that great principle: and whatever suici- 
dal anarchists who will butt their heads 
against nothing but what is stable, or quarre| 
with that only which is tolerant, may at- 
tempt, we decline believing in the possibility 
of making toleration ao infamy in this com- 
munity. 
relivion than an over-pious fvol.” said the 


astute Jesuits. We just now refrain from 


pointing out some remarkable examples of 


the truth. 

It is a fact as generally forgotten, as it was 
in its occurrence perfectly natural, that what 
is still known as par-ex< ellence * the chureh,” 
that is, the church of Rome, was one of the 
most active assistants to the establishment of 
that great principle for which Jefferson and 
Voltsire alike combated. Anterior to the Re 
formation, and during it to some extent, the 
wars and political mancuvres of Christer dom 
turned upon the question whether the belied 
of Catholic Uni y, as represe nted by the Pa- 
pacy and its ecclesiastical assistatits, or the 
counter belief of some schismatic individual 
or nation, upon a given point, was the right 
one, whether Catholic Unity should be up- 
held, and the schismatic exterminated, or— 


otherwise. The leaders and armies, and phy- 


It is the logical 


«There is no greater enemy of 


as alittle play-ground for itself. 
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Down came antiquity, 
and in the fissures of the ruins sprung up like 
weeds innumerable noxiouschurches,ezch with 
its little hierarchy, its capricious selection from 
the forms it supplanted, its caucuses and con- 
venticles to rule or punish all the rest, and 
its architectural design for walling in heaven 
individuals, 
race, even nations adhered to the belief in- 
culeated by the ancient and distracted church, 
held against fate and history that it should 
never have fallen, and endeavored, by perse- 
cuting their neighbors in turn, and by devo- 
ting all their liberty, and wealth, and power 
to the representatives of the fallen system, to 
rehabilitate and rebuild it. From the Refor- 
mation to our own day, there have been no 
wars on any abstract religious ground, Evye.y 
war and every contest which since could be 
it all included in the category of “ religious,” 
have been waged, not to this or 
that form of belief; but as to whether the pro- 
fessors of such and such a form could coerse 
all others to its own system or be coerced to 
a contrary. Persecution did not belong to 
any country, orany creed, or any church more 
than to another. The Scotch Calvinist and 
he Irish Papist were equally hateful to the 
“Church of England,” a sort of hereditary 
Papacy belonging to a fumily, which, owing 
to its powerful military organization, still os- 
tensibly exists. The French Huguenot, and 
the German Lutheran were equally detested 
by all good members of old mother Church; 
and persecution was on all hands impartially 
distributed. However, after another hundred 
years of contest it came to be generally con- 
cluded that it was impossible for the world to 
exterminate itself. ‘The fever of war consum- 
ed the strength of nations, and the high con- 


settle 


tending parties held truce above the victims, 
Recusant peoples, immersed in poverty and 


| persecution, began to consider whether, after 


i', there were not sueh things us liberty and 


wealth; and whether, till these were aitained, 


| among themselves, 


sical victories of the Reformation established | 


and as we have said, from that 


“ otherwise ;” 
moment Catholic Unity and the whole medi 
eval European order were atanend. Simply 
and historically, as facts they ended; further 
than that we have nothing to say; Whether 
the act was a crime, or a virtue, or a necessi- 
ty; whether Catholic Unity should have ex- 
isted or could have existed longer or not, is 
for polemics and disputants to determine ; for 
Us it is sufficient that it did not. As a mere 
physical fact, the prophecies to St. Peter, the 
decretals of the holy ten-thousand who said 
such things never could be, were not proo! 
against heretical opinion dressed in helmet 


abd cuirass, and armed with a vernacular bi- | c@ 
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| combat, 


| 


it were not better to let churches contend 
The ection of even the 
most despoti¢ governments came into play for 
the alleviation of the vietims of religious 
The Papacy reduced iu resources, 
in the power of making stronger governments 
light its battles, at length intervened for the 
tivht of free-thinking among Irish Catholics; 
the English government for the same right 
among Huguenots, and the schismatics of 
Germany. And thus the great uplolders of 
persecution and exclusion, by the force of 
overwheluilng circumstances were forced to 


| beg from one another the liberty of free think- 
|ing for their friends. 


The Church of Rome, 
with its wonted versatility, fitted itself to the 
ew order with much more than the 
mushroom Parliamentary affair of London, 
ling itself by law “achureh.” The former 


ease 


Pm 


neues tae ee 
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abandoning resignedly its hopes of a Catholic 


table, yet regretful benediction, which the 
latter yielded only with a “ Whereas,” and a 
howl. Religious liberty, the right of free 
thinking in nations or races, became a fact in 
ihe public law of the world and in the church; 
as it had already been in this new world, by 
Thomas Jefferson’s famous act of the Virgia- 
ian legislature, a fact for the individual. 

If we have occupied space in glancing over 
the course of historic events which led to 
our present happy immunity from priestly 
coercion, we have done so witha purpose. It 


and tear of human brain and human blood, 


with what creaking of centuries and waste of | 


all that ennobles the earth or man, the present 
state of freedom in which we live, has been 
accomplished, that we may further understand 
the anarchic tendencies of those modern eler- 
ies, lay and initiated, who would wipe out the 
three centuries, erase the monumental marlyr- 
dom of all the heroes who have perished in 
the conflict for the liberty of thought which 
we onjoy, and throw back the world, by a sum- 
mersault over living ages, into the far back 
night of despotism in politics, and torture in 
religion. In the quiet of the studio, a man 
with ordinary common sense may well doubt 





Unity, yielded that with a prayer, anda chari- | 








Mr. Brownson’s Cucholicity, 





peak of Mons then truly Sacer. These les. 
sons of Christianity, being mere facts in his. 
tory, are thrown away on our modern edito. 
rial ** followers” of the Crucified. Had they 
lived in Hierosoluma in those days, they 
would have doubtless called for Burabbas, 
and sent the noble to death—if we are to 
judge by their prayers and their acts now, 
*O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou who slayest 
the prophets, and stonest them who are sent 
unto thee, how oft would I have gathered thy 
children together, as ahen her brood; and 
thou wouldst ! Behold! Your house 
is left unto you desolate!” However, we 


not. 


is necessary to understand with what wear | will grant that the agonized utterer of those 


sublime words was no patriot, that the words 
are mythical and expletive, and do not mean 
what they say; and that the religion Christ 
preached, was quite distinet from politics. It 
is not so now. We will grant even that the 
Saviour of men cared nothing for the people, 
that he knew nothing of the poor, that he 
was indifferent as between the lowly and the 
lofty, the enslaved and the tyrant, that in fact 


lhe had no particular affection for any class, 


whether the ecclesiastical order which fashions | 


conspiracy of m idmen. But yet we shall see 
that, starting from issues they believe to be 


paramount and take for granted to be true, 


they are by all the rules of logic, and by eve- 
ry figure of the mode Aristotelie, positively 
sane—common-sense to the contrary notwith- 


standing. We shall pursue the developments. 


There may have been a time, when Chris- | 


tianity, or as we say usually, “ religion,” 
Was not connected with polities, though it is 
certain that even Augustus Cesar regarded 
the Saviour as an Israelitic rebel, and became 
an accomplice in a tragedy so eternally mem- 
orable, that fanatics who pretend to follow 
the victim should be the last to invoke against 
any from whom they differ, or suppose they 
differ, the crime of the executioner. 
did not preach the gallows though he suf- 
fered on it—and though he suffered on it, 
as the patriot of a province which aban- 
doned him, the belief which he revealed 
to mankind, grew into a conclave, into a 
power, into a redeeming faith for all then en- 
slaved to Rome, and finally overthew the 
Rome which crucified him, built its altars in 
the temples of the mythology to which it 
was antagonised, reared its symbols on the 
pedestals sacred to the ancient gods, and ruled 
the world once owned by idolatry, no more 
from ass-back in a lowly street of Jerusalem, 
but from the very pillars of the Forum, from 
the shadow of the Coliseum, and from the 


Christ | 


| 





| All this we will grant; what then brings his 
| followers all to the side of monarehs ? 
is the revelation 


Where 
which bids them save mon. 
archs and royal houses only, and sacrifice the 
people, as with the name of Christ upon 
their lips, they now do? We should like 


to its ambition such an object, be not really a | very much to be presented with that eternal 


fiat fur the happiness of scoundrelism, But 
until we see the document, we must be for- 
given for believing that the only time when 
religion and politics were apart, was in the 


| medieval time, when “ religion” was all, poli- 


tics nothing—when the church dictated forms 
of service and forms of government, equally 
to be religiously observed under eternal pen- 
alties—when dynasties took their existence, 
and monarchs took their crowns from the 
sume repository whence the lowly faithful 
took their sacraments, the lap of the Holy 
Father. Catholic unity in those days, was 4 
grand and salvyatory institution, somewhat 
federal and domineering in its character, as it 
should be, having within itself all the intel- 
lect and faith of the world, and not unlike 
our federal institution at Washington, bat 
with vastly more patronage. The simile is 
not irreverent as qualified holy persons have 
based the right of the Papacy to kill poor 
Romans, on the ground that the seven Hills 
form the present “ district of Columbia” for 
Christendom—though by what states voted 
for the general use does not appear. That 
by the last will and testament of one of those 
ancient great men, who, after the manner of 
the religious and physical discomfiture which 
Sancho had to undergo for the pececadillos of 
his worthy master, the people to all the fu- 
ture generations, of a portion of the Italian 
peninsula were “ willed and devised and be- 


y 
y 
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queathed” to perform penance for the sin- 
ning soul of Carlus Magnus (he was erring " 
his d: ay, and could not bear to face Heave 


on his own responsibility,) and that the rr 
ous wish of the Rhenish Emperor was as- 
sented to by the Christian nations, without, 
however, form of universal suffrage, elective 
colleges, or even a Baltimore convention, are 
no doubt facts; asit is also a fact that the 
reverend recipients of the bequest accepted 
the devise of the dead sinner--royal, and pi 
ously whipped the nation and people handed 


to them, and do still whip them, of course 
wholly for the good of the soul of G irlus 
Magnus, and the glory of mother Churel 


and so far “the district of ¢ eee ” for 
Christendom ha* merited more eternal salva- 
tion (it has had as yet but little of the tem 
poral kind) than the? patch on the Potomac, 
even though afflicted periodically, as the lat- 
ter is, With cengressional persons in swarm 
suffivient to raise any swamp, if there were 
justice aloft, to the highest pound, But ail 
this argument about the “ District of Colum- 
bia,” to be effectual long first 
when the nations of Europe refused to ree- 
ognize the paramount supremacy of the Po- 
patch aforesaid, and next, when the unhappy 
dwellers therein declared they would 
have the same supremacy there an) 
and indeed, to such extent has poor ( 
Unity been driven in these desolate days, 
what with industrious and broken hearted 
monarchs, and a rebellious and infidel democ- 
racy in the old world, that it has pureh 
an estate for itself near St. Louis, Mo., and 
like other bedevilled Europeans, is going to 
emigrate. A pious admirer of the ancient 
times may in this new world, 

he fondly indulges in innumer: antic na 
tions of happiness at the prospect of meeting 
his venerable Cincinnatian mother Church, in 


ceased ago; 


not 
iy longer, 


satholie 


ised 


be forgiven 
ible 


her retirement on her easy property near 
St. Louis, Mo. How delightful to talk 
over old times; how ineffubly exalting to 


contemplate the vision of Missouri farmers 
and traders on the Santa Fe route, bowing 
down in contrite admiration before the foot- 
stool which once dictated to kings; how 
pleasing to discourse in imagination on the 
beatifications which the venerable organiza- 
tion has he aped on every land of ungrateful 
Europe, and especially of late years ; how 
comforting to listen to her reflections, like 
Mrs. Nickleby or Cassandra, informing the 
public and some poor astonished Newm in 
Noggs of a believer, when the * infidel 

storm shall burst on Europe, that she knew 
it would? But, ah! these reflections 
too exciting for the numerous Catholic 
editors of small newspapers, who no doubt 
will £0 into 
Poor Editors ! 


lay 


But we anticipate. 


While, indeed, the temporal sovereignty 


are 


furies when they read them. | 
| politically 
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of the church was in reality a sovereignty 5 
while it owned a national existenee: while 
its head, elected from and by the wisest of 
all the nations, ruled the then known world, 
assuaged the agonies of the people it pro- 
tected, and restrained the ferocity and the 
lust of kings, who were but too proud to le 
its faithful children; while its democratic 
organization lifted up the lowly-born higher 
than princes; while its laws and its judg- 


ments were based upon the current moral 
code of the world, upon the even-handed 
justice of a Saviour, and the instances 


und precedents which the highest intellects 


from Solomon and Solon 
aod the admira- 


of the human race, 
to the last of the archons, 
ble writers of law reports edited by Justinian, 
had together accumulated, the ancient church 
Was a power on the earth and a blessing to 
humanity. But all this is sadly altered now. 
A patriarchial government to be anything, 
supreme, There is no half-way 
The elegant theory of ** checks 
absolutisms 
inapplica- 


must be 
house for it 
which other 
totally 


balances” by 
life, is to it 


and 
still hang on to 
It lives by implicit faith in its decrees; 
and patri- 
P . . 2 - 

apa-ism, or Papacy, 
excessive furm, 


ble. 
and is strong only in obedience; 
archism, ot which 
was but an intensified 
ceases utterly when it ceases to be 


and 
absolute. 


No wild fanatic, not even your Catholic 
editor, who writes to public opinion to put 
public opinion down, (trying to litt himself 
by his own waist-band, as it were,) will 
venture to assert that now the temporal 
sovereignty of the Vutican is supreme asa 
ruling power. It har not a vestige or sem- 
blance of power. It nominally exists; and 
in its name deeds ure done 80 cruel and 
unholy that their ablution from the judg- 
ment book of the Most High would need 
all the tears recording angels could weep 


upon the fearful leaves throughout eternity. 
But the whole world has poked its fingers 
and knocked its knuckles against the pre- 
tence, and pronounced it a sham, that tem- 
poral ecclesiastical power, and called it Aus- 
trian. The lay members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and not a few of its wisest 
are writhing in intensest agony in 
the contest they wuge against their own 
souls. We make no war against the bond 
which joins the human being to the eternal 
past and the eterna! future. Religion, in all 
Buddhist, Christian, Muhometan 
us an earnest and awe- 
We approach it rever- 
even io thought, and 


clerics, 


its forms, 
or Phallie, is to 
inspiring research. 

ently and cautiously, 
think too highly ef it and lowly of ourselves 
to make our living by it on paper. 
But against those who dress up and use a 
mere image of a religion for the purpose of 
ensluving men, we have again 
again directed whatever power God and 


selling 


and 
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good fortune has blessed us with, and may 
again. when a scrupulous conscience moves 


us. 
pres: 


We feel, as all the world feels, that the 
nt Roman Catholic church organiza- 
tion is entirely and wholly a political com- 
plot. It may be that the form of belief the 
church once certainly possessed, is wholly 
unchanged and unchangeable; but if 
modern Civines are its most abominable pro- 
The lay Roman 
worl! wars against this atrocious scandal— 
an Austrian vice-regency in the heart of 
“Catholic U lity. > No Irish Catholic ever yet 
fought for the inhuman purpose of enslaving 
poor Italians; no German Catholic 


80, 1S 


fessors. whole Catholic 


resisted 


all the allurements of reason and all the 
raids of Ziska, Huss, Luther, the Prussian 
Frederic, and the Turkish Solyman, for the 


purpose of binding down more firmly Italy, 
Rome itself, and the whole Catholic world, 
under the infamons rule of his tyrants, the 
scions of the House of Hapsburgh. It is a 
monstrous usurpation by the powers of the 
church, this presuming to fix as a rider 
of that creed which is 
attributed to the Saviour of Israel, implicit 
assent to the demands of the most infamous 
conspiracy of despots. It is a desecration 
of holy things, to couple the Nicene creed 
with treaty of Vienna, and 
cramming with the mystery of 


upon the essentials 


insist 
transub- 


the on 


stantiation, belief in Francis Joseph Nero | 


of Hapsburgh, ** Apostolic Emperor” of 
poor Germany, field marshal of mercenaries, 
keeper of the church and 
down the throat of a gaping 
faithful. It is an unhallowed abomination in 
the church to belief in Nicholas 
Romanoff with the dear and 
the Madonna. It is long since the lay had 


murderer, 


opera girls, 


associate 


the power of utterance in the church; but 
a Ronan Catholic of these days, with the 
Catholic blood of thirteen hundred years 


cursing in him, the heads of whose ances- 
tors, (since men will talk of ancestry, vide, 
anon, Brownson,) in defence of liberty and 
in lience to the then interests of the 
chureh, graced full many a spike and gal- 
lows tree—sucli a man, if he have the wit 
and the courage, and this land teems with 
plenty such, may well stand upon the outer 
verge of the sanctuary and pronounce 
against the political abusers of that holy aod 
humble creed for which so many of bis have 
perished, his profound and burning annthe- 
ma. Take this Irish Roman Catholic, for 
instance, the first that comes along—imposi- 
tion of hands, slapping in the cheek with 
the finger-ring of a most reverend bishop, or 
even the font baptismal were not needed to 


ope 


make him a member of “the faith.” In 
the womb of time he was baptised; he 
came into the world sanctified with the 


blood of a race which offered itself in holo- 


of 


holy name of 


Mr. Brownsun’s Catholicity, 
J 


| Cayenne! } 
countryman of Carran and O'Connell ; 


causts to the Most High in defence of 
2 2 then it } sither Kno} viele 

Rome, when it had neither English aristoe- 
rats nor scoundrel-monarchs for friends, 


and which died, generation 
for that religious liberty they claimed for alj 
the world. His creed is his last he ir-loom ; 
he has brought it thither to this New W orld, 
even though he breught no coat: it is his 
guerdon of a manly offspring, it is holy with 
the blood of his people; it is the device on the 
flag under whose folds for ages those who be- 
gothim have fought and died, and ke will ra- 
ther part with his eye-balis than with that, 
Chis man is from his outermost cuticle to the 
inmost marrow of 


hy generation, 


his lumbar vertebrae a re. 


cusant to despotism, and, by God's help, a 
rebel. He has been bred in rebellion for 
ives; his mother bore him in the face of 


tyrants, nursing in her womb the pains of 
indignity and vengeance ; she has pray. d upon 
ner knees that she might bear thing to 
ee were it by ascending to Heaven up 

he ste ps of the seaffold, her pure a cenician 
from the doom of the Ishmael, 


and so he comes into the world, and then, 


some 


race sons of 





ifter much trial and agony, here. He is a 
Democrat; his toe-nail and the topmost 
hair of his head, are democratic, for so the 


chureh has taught him, and the Joins whieh 
got him th What now will 
this church and on the 
his sires, and tell him, “ Sir, you believe 
in C now in Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte; you execrate the murder of the 
sents, now glorify the slaughter of gri- 
settes on the 2d of Decen you hate in 
your soul Judas Iseariot, ae 
perjured of France; you pray to the 
now adore the Babwsost Lie ven and Miss (or 
Miudame) Howard of the E! ysee; you curse 
the ‘thirty talents’ of Jerusalem, your own 
country’s traitors of ’98, and their pay, now 
return thanks to the Almighty for the thiev- 
ing of the twenty-five mi illions from the Bank 
of France, spent in brandy, cigars, and sau- 
you the agony of the 
cross, the seaffuld whence the dogs of Thomas 
St. Dublin licked the blood of Emmett, and 
the penal hells of Australia, now Jaud with 
devout Litanies, the guillotine, Algeria, and 
Or ag “Sir, you are the 
you 
love the ‘universal em: incipation’ of the one, 
ind the ‘Catholic emane ipation’ of the other; 
raise the subjugation of Italians under 
priestly politi icians. You are probab ly a rib- 
bonman, and your life and the lives of your 
family have probably be en exposed by being 
denounced from the altar, and you have fled 
here to escape the doom of the reeusant, now 
praise sin nila r denunciations for the behoof of 
monarchs, here and elsewhere. You have 
lived in oatvitedes and your very soul has 
risen in judgment against you, for that you 


rough the 
do with him ? 


be ages. 


Si graves 
ot 
irist, believe 
inno 
iber 
now the 


Virgin, 


Sages 5 anathematise 


in ° 


now } 
t 
t 
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were so base as to live at all, so mean as not { temporal matters, have been taken not from 


to rise and strike your enemy, now offer up 
the most solemn indulgences for the partition 
and enslavement of Poland, Italy, Hungary, 
Sicily, and of the Circassian mother of your 
mother race. You have learned the Lord’s 
Prayer in the words of Christ, henceforth 
repeat it in the parody prepared recently by 


mavor of France. You love the Sisters of 


ivout of Catholics, most 
| ers, 


schismatics, but from the bosom of the 
church. Instances like those of Pope, 
Dryden, Voltaire, of Desargues, the 
Bernouillis, Descartes, Pascal (most de- 


learned of think- 


and most mortal combatant of the 


| church militant, which a profligate Spaniard 
the inspired revelation of his present honor, a 


Charity, hereafter praise the royal ruffian who | 


whipped on naked flags the Nuns of Minsk. 
You believe in the obedience commanded by 
the ten tables of Sinai, and practised by the 


named Loyola, fastened in his delirium 
round the neck of Catholic belief,) of Rabel- 
ais, in the times of old, of Cervantes, of 
Swift, a high Puseyite churchman, almost a 


| Catholic; of Galileo, of Michiavel, of even, 


Saviour to his mother, now offer up thy Ave | 


Maria for the further good fortune of the sons 
of Remanoff, the murderers of Paul, their 
father. You have ‘ blessed’ yourself in the 


name of the Most Holy, hereafter drop the | 


Trinity, and begin thy humble vespers with 
‘God and the Emperor.’” Or here is a Ger- 
man Catholic, who has read of Hildebrand, 
and Julian, and studied Novalis and Goethe, 
whose sires, probably decorated with their 
heads a pillar at Cologne for you of the 
church, or spread their bones as a bulwark on 
the battle-field against Charles XII! 


isan Hungarian or Polish Catholic, who has } 


in the womb of his ancestry stood with John 
Sobieski above Vienna, and met breast to 
breast the scimitars of Solyman, saving you 
of the church from the doom and the sacrilege 
of the Moslem; or yet not imprebably knelt 
before the altar on which Maria Theresa 


stood, and washed out the vow for Christian. | 


ity with his life-blood! 


? 


What are you to do 
with such as these ! 


Is the wise chureh of 


- these days so blind as net to see that there is 


an agony in these men’s souls; and chat 
while it, oh infandum! “puts its trust in 
princes,” the mastery of democracy’s, recusant 
soul, is passing away from it for ever. Your 
divine right editors who negate everything 
but the scaffold! think you they are the 
Messiahs of the New World? Ah me! 
miserrime ! 


It were well, indeed, for human kind that 
a council of the Roman Catholic church 
could assemble to divide forever * politics ” 
from ‘religion.” The Roman Catholic 
races of the earth are the most stiff-necked, 
the most resistant to any domineering inso- 
lence of thought, decidedly the most learned, 
as far as book-learning goes, and worldly 
wisdom and the mere craft of money-getting 
apart, far aad away the most intellectual. 
They have been begotten and born in the 
fire of persecution, and flow down upon the 
hearth of the world all lambent gold, or 
dullest dross. They are the most obedient 
ot slaves; or the most mortal and keenest 
in their anger, or unmitigated in their scorn 
of antagonists. Hence it is that the most 
deadly enemies of priestly supremacy in 


Or here | 


we might without profanity say, Bossuet 
and Rollin, who in their histories sought to 


| apologise for the belief they loved; of even 


Fenelon, in his sublime travestie on existent 
men and things from the Odyssey; of No- 
valis in the German, Vico in the Italian, 
Cousin in the French, and of a thousand 
others—the instances of these men should 
teach semi-Norman, semi-Goth potentates 
who assume as Italians to dictate belief to 


| the four-corners of the earth, that the creed 


| 


of charity cannot be advanced by intoler- 
ance, that not in crowned princes or infa- 
mous men ‘of little faith,” sprung of 
Houses they cali Royal, but in the great and 


| enduring intellects of the world are their 
| safeguards and their aposties. 


In a church electicism, which constitutes 


itselfthe judge of the human race by the test 
(of nativity within the boundaries of what 





| 
| 
| 


is to the whole Catholic world, a very insig- 
nificant peninsula—which, according to its 
present laws, would exclude even the Saviour 
from the Papacy, because he was not born in 
[taly, but was, in his mystery of birth, a 
mere Asiatic; which determinedly pins its 
faith and its hopes to a social tyranny and a 
despotic system, to which the rule of Rome’s 
most anti-Christian Emperors was mild and 
even, with all its flagrant horrors, humaniz- 
ing; which makes itself the slave of princes, 
and ignores the people for whom it was cre- 
ated; which forgets its own boasted lease of 
immortality and its vaunted capacity to suit 
itself to all ages and exigencies, and butts its 
head with blind, insatiate madness against 
the progress of time, of the world, and of 
man, against all change in thought, in science, 
in art, in the ever-growing, ever-changing 
spirit of the universe, there can be no re- 
ward for genius, no room for intellect. By 
what law or laws of the great Church a pro- 
fligate Spaniard was permitted to organise 
a spiritual banditti for the purpose of resist- 
ing the progress of historic sequence and the 
steps of the human race to such mundane 
happiness as it has even now accomplished, 
and of keeping all things in a desolate and 
comatose conservatism, we never could dis- 
cover. Pope Ganganelli in the last age, and 
perhaps Pio Nino in 1847, sought to rid the 
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church from these incubi, and save it forthe 
people who own it from the scandal and the 
doom of being the slave of despots, regular or 
lay. But the withdrawal of Ganganelli’s de- 
cree aguinst the Jesuits, 
and premature translation aloft; the terror 
and imbecility of Pio, his flight as a footman, 
and his subsequent contrite return as the 
liveried servant of kings, prove that there is 
a power behind the Church greater than the 
Church; which is not ruled by any known 
code of law, except that of expediency anda 
lust for tyranny; which the Catholics 
Church have never acknowledged, and which 
we, as Republicans, are bound to abhor. 
When in the medieval time the people burst 


from the bonds of faith, and this monarchy or | 
that fell in with the schism of the people | 


for the purpose of ridding itself of an incon- 
venient aristocracy, or of playing off the pas- 
sions of its subjects against rival kings or cov- 
eted terr.tories, the Papacy sacrificed itself 


to temporal sovereignty, and became one | 
the Vatican, if the Vatican would continue 


time the servant of Austria, or of Naples, 
anon of Spain or France, and yet again even 
of a persecuting woman in England. In an 
anterior age it had leagued its fate with that 
of a Norman family against the then existing 
order of European society, and handed over 
to the rule of the Norse horde England, 
Sicily, Ireland. The descendants of those 
very marauders were the first to turn upon 
the Papacy, and consume it in its helpless- 
ness. For a temporal existence it prosti- 
tuted itse!f to the uses of kings ; it loaded the 





and his immediate | 


of the | 


armada of Spain with bulls and excommuni- | 


cations, 
of Louis X|V. It blessed Louis, the well- 
beloved, in his amours, and played at give- 
and-take with Harley and with Bolingbroke, 
with the Stuarts, with Frederick, 
warrow, and with Catherine. 
ultramontane despoticJ esuitism upon France, 
in obedience to the interests of its supporting 


and joined its thunders to the cannon | 
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but 
| then it follows that the faith is a political ob- 


| benefit of the faith was all this done; 
| ject, and the church a political machine, 
| That is the issue presented to us in these 
days. We have not sought it—it is pressed 
upon us, and, not being cowards, we meet it, 
We are called on to yield our intellects toa 
dictum which arrives at the absurd and vain 
conclusion of demanding our bodies for the 
uses of despots. We have seen this church 
in our own day purchasing the Papal tiara, 
one time from a French prison by 
tering the sacrament of bigamy to a Bona- 
parte, and again from the lap of a Holy Alli- 


ad minis- 


| ance, the majority of whose members, Tal- 


leyrand, Cast!ereagh, George IIl., Prince 
Regent, and Alexander, were, according to 


its own decrees, schismatics, or infidels. We 
have all read the secret treaty of Verona, 
and protocols attached, and know how grate- 
ful tyrants were for the services of the Pa- 
pacy against the people, and how earnestly 
they guaranteed the States of the Church to 


to act in their service. Again, we have seen 
it, in 1848, restore itself to the Eterna) Cit 

by the bayonets of an usurper. We have 
seen it belie all its promises of years, accept 
the hospitalities of a Neapolitan Lazzarone, 
shed its vestments over Lord Russell, over 
Queen Victoria, and her babies, over Francis 
Joseph, Radetzky, Swartzenberg, and hail 
with unmitigated delight the triumph of ras- 
cality. We have seen a bishop of Frejus 
make prayers for the success of the vile and 
mean murderer of an innocent and unarmed 
people, and praise God, with highest masses 
and processions of the Eucharist, forthe same, 


| We have seen it everywhere protecting in- 


with Su- | 
It pressed an | 


despots, till the invincible French people | 


arose in their agony and chopped its head off 
on the guillotine. It broke the cave 
winds, and let out on the world Mirabeau, 
Doumouriez, Camiile Desmoulins, St 
and Murat. 


municated, and crowned with its oils, and 
th: iron tonsure of Liulian sovereignty, Na- 
po eon. It compelled the abandonment of 


nech of the Empire, sold itself to the Holy 
Alli nee, raised up the younger Pitt and Cas- 
tler: agh to the rule of England, leagued in 
the third partition of Poland, gave Lombards 


to V enna, and Sicily once more to Nuples, 
fuln inated its the Irish 
revels of 98, petitioned, through its servants, 
for the “ Union” of their country with the 
Er; lish monarchy, and endorsed the hideous 
de: clatiun of that Jand. Doubtless for the 


thunders against 


of the | 


Just, | 
It opposed, trockled to, excom- | 


| creased. 
Jos phine, seated an Austrian girl on the | 


famy and opposing right ; and with brazen 
impudenc e it presses on us even in this land, 
and, in its character as a political scheme of 
men abhorred from end to end of this conti- 
nent, demands that we swallow it, cross our 
paws reverently and whisper, in solemnest 
accents, ** we believe |” 


Nor is this all. From the moment when 
Luther entrapped the ehnreh into the argu- 
ment of reason before the lay, as we have 


said, faith was atan end. As enlightenment 
and discussion progressed, these discussions 
and this lay manipulation of mysteries in- 
The press came into play in time, 
as the railway and telegraph have 
Throwing utte rly aside all its former reserve 


since, 


| and hauteur, the church stooped to be first a 





and a pamphleteer; then a lecturer 
to audiences without initiation, and then an 
editor. By and by we have Catholie 
railways and Catholic telegraph wires to keep 
up with the spirit of the age. Now a pecul- 
larly epicene character, your iF Ly- divine wilt 
in newspapers, thunders his anathemas as 
gingerly as the church of old, and assumes 


pole mic 


shall 








ut 
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powers without appeal once denied even to | 
bishops. Your Catholic editor is now of the | 
order of the clergy, and above the order, He 
may never have been blessed with the impo- 
sition of hands; may have been erratic, infi- | 
del, or dissolute; but it matters not, he owns 
a press, and has, therefore, a right to dictate 
to you on your religion. These amphibious 
persons, being partly political and nominally } 
religious, assume powers of a very wide 
scope, and deal out with hand most prodigal 
their censures and their anathemas. We are 
acquainted with a very Catholic literary char- 
acter, who has been several times excommu- 
nicated by them, through the formalities and | 
mysteries of an editorial paragraph, mis-spelt, 
ill-written, and badly printed; and he has felt | 
much better therefor. In France, Germany, 
England, Ireland, these divine newspapers 
are redolent of sanctity and curses; abound 
in servile adoration of monarchie and every 
other abuse ; introduce a heavy leader general- 
ly with the anacronism, in wood cut, of a Virgin 
and beads; and are conducted by the meanest 
and worst looking set of humanities with 
whom it has ever been our unhappy fortune 
to be acquainted. By a natural and easy 
sleight of hand, of which the church is per- 
fectly conscious, these editors are nearly all 
(we never met one who was not) perverts | 
from half a dozen “religions,” or open pro- 
fessors of an antagonistic creed, but who, in 
their exige ncies, become the more obedient 
and unscrupulous servitors of the power to 
whose uses they are at last reduced. The 
stand taken by the authorities of the Roman | 
Church as apart from its flock, necessitates 
them to use every means to bamboozle, hood- 
wink, Barnumise, and seduce the flock ; and 
mounting this and that pervert as a bell-| 
weather, they push him over the ditch with | 
many ostensible prayers for his spiritual suc. | 
cess. There is not a Catholic divine of any 
eminence whe does not heartily despise this 
crew, and weep in his soul for the day when 
the church can stoop to use against its own 
people such vile and contemptible instru- 
ments. it being the known and declared 
policy of the despotic conspiracy in Europe 
to use the church for the suppression, if pces- 
sible, at all events for the injury and restraint 


| 








: are | 
of democracy, this country, too, comes in for | 
ashare. ‘They have thrown over this country, | 


as over France, England, and that Jast strong 
hold of an insidious political church, Ireland, 
a network of monarchic newspapers. We 
find them in Austria leagued against the Vi- 
ennese, the Hungarian, the Bohemian—in 
Rome, of course, with the bandit Antonelli 
and the Papacy—in Piedmont with the Aus. 
trian reaction—in France with Louis Bona- 
parte, in England with Lord Derby in polities, 
with Norfolk, Shrewsbury, and even Bish- 
op Phi'lpotts, and Exeter Hall, when occa. 
sion suits in religion; in Ireland with the 
mean relics of a once great party, the vulgar 


| debris of which was not even worthy of ex. 


pulsion; in Mexico with Santa Anna and the 
British Embassador; in the United States, 
with General Scott, Mr. Crampton, the Eng- 
lish diplomat, with the glorifiers in the mur- 


|der of Crittenden, with the socialists of the 
New- York Tribune, the natives of Pennsyl- 


vania, with the abolitionists of Massachusetts, 
with the truculent betrayers of the American 
flag at Cuba and in Central America, with the 
disgraceful slanderers of the Hungarian exile, 
with the school of Hamilton and of Adams, 
and with every party, policy or scheme op- 


| posed to the progress of America and its 
| great democracy. 


The necessities of a po- 
litical campaign, almost as much as our in- 
effable scorn, have hitherto restrained us from 


| —r 
noticing these unscrupulous and slanderous 
| antagonists, who have neither position nor 


character to lose. That being ended, we 
shall give them and our readers sufficient 
comfortable amusement during the cold even- 
ings of the winter months. In the fight for 


| 4 : ; 2 
democracy we will shrink from no antagonist; 


and as the declared course of the despotic 
armaments in Europe is to stay the example 
of American democracy first by seducing 
votes, and then by antagonising us with hos. 
tile governments in its pay; and as the con. 
quest of democracy in Europe is but precur- 
sory to a-combined invasion by another Holy 
Alliance on its existence here, we can only 
express our gratification that so defenceless 
and open a flank has been presented to us as 
that formed by the American press perverted 
to monarchism, and its leading and guiding 
star, Mr. Brownson’s Review; whose recent 
attack we shall more fully examine in our 
ensuing number. 
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Hrstory has its spring and its autumn; 
and the age of the generation which has 
immediately preceded us is in its “sear 
and yellow leaf.” 
its greatness on the earth; the age which 
succeeded “ Independence” is moulting. 
By-and-by we shall be nude of all our old 
great men; with nothing but the stiff, 


The past is shedding | 


THE GREAT DEAD. 





| we know that Mr. Webster writhed unde 


the indignity of the executive at Wash. 
ington, went heart and soul with Young 
Americ: 1, and estimated Pierce as a neigh. 
bor and a friend. It perhaps has never 
occurred before that an incoming Pres. 
dent should deliver the highest ealogi 


/um upon the Secretary of State whom he 


unwarping trunk, which has lived through 


all snows and all sorrows, and the out- 
spread, dishevelled branches which time 
and Democracy have added to the primal 
tree, to offer as guerdon to the world 
for more springs, more leaves, 
luxuriant summers. We are in the bap- 


tism which the eternal law requires of all | 


generations, and of every nation. All 
those upon whose lips we hung, whose 
counsel was to us a guardianship, whose 
intellect guided our fathers, and so far us, 
are dead or dying. We have now to face 
the world again in this generation as if we 
had never been, as if we were the found- 
ers, not the heirs of liberty. The bap- 
tismal font of death i is on us, and we are 
being “ born anew.’ 

Calhoun, Clay, v ellington, Webster ! 
the old age of the World is passing away, 


and the inscription of these four names | ayer 
| dren of his native State, 


may justly form its epitaph. 

Webster is dead. A Daniel, yea, a 
Daniel, is gone to judgment.” He sym- 
pathized deeply with all the combats of 
Young America, and might have been, 
were he now in his youth, her boldest 
and most eloquent champion. We dif- 
fered from him about many things and 
many territories. His magnificent elo- 
quence, his appreciation of lite rary excel- 
lence, entranced us. Antagonist to us, he 
was our worthiest enemy; we have avow- 
ed his grandeur, while we have regretted 


more | 


was about to displace. To prove to for. 
eign nations how magnificently and cabal ly 
we manage these wild Re publican inst 

tutions of ours, we therefore publish so 
much of Frank Pierce’s“ Oration funébre’ 
as may be consistent with our space and 


| our printer’s patience :— 


| the great statesman of the West. 


“But afew weeks have passed since a deep 
gloom was cast over our country by the death of 
It had long been 
understood that this light was flickering 
socket, and must soon go out. Still, the 
ment, when it came, was laden with sadness 
we have all since then been disposed to look with 
warmer affection and more glowing gratitade t 
his great compeer and assoc late, the intelligence 
of whose sudden decease will fall neral 
pall upon the public mind theuahnat that Un ) 
which he gave his best affections and noblest ef 
forts. 


in it 
announce 


lil a | 
ike a 





* . . *“ Bs * 
“To speak of Mr. Webster's genius, his varions 
and solid attainments, his services, woul t 
discourse of matters as familiar even to the « 


as household words. B 


to Vigorous pens ane 


sides, this mast be left 
quent tongues, alter the first ¢ 


rush of ef 


thave | 






oppressive sense of loss, shall to some ex! 
passed away. Itis, and long has been,’ my firm 
conviction that Mr. Webster hid a hold upon the 
minds and hearts of his countrymen which will fail 
to be justly estimated only because tlere hasbeen 
no lull opportunity to measure it. 
* * * « * 4 

“A few years ago, when the distinguished 
brotler of the deceased was called an if 
stant from time to eternity in the court room in 


this place, with the last words of a perfect sen- 
tence lingering upon his lips, another citizen, most 


| eminent and beloved, (the late Jamented George 


his inadvertence, his impositions, his ne- | 


glect, and his errors. He has lived toa 
grand old age, and, dying in harness, leaves 
a name which will be a word for future 
generations toswear by. 

The Whig party have not paid him 
either just respect, or equivalent honors. | 
He was their greatest man. Pierce and | 


Webster were friends and comrades, and | a sincere mourner at his obsequies.” 


Sullivan) exclaimed—* What shadows we are, 
what shadows we pursuc !’ How these emphatit 
words come back to us here, as if by an echo! 
How mere earthly honors and distinctions fade 
amid a gloom like this—how political asp 3 are 
chastened ! what a lesson to the living ;— it an 
admonition lo personal maler Le nce, vow a ! and 
subdued, as the great heart of the natior hrovs 
/ 


heavily at the portals of his grave! 

“I have no heart to speak, or to cont 
the extent of the loss we have sustained. 
| personal friend—as a son of New Hampshire—#s 
an American citizen. I shall be, with thousands, 


mplate 
As a 





























